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ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL STATESMANSHIP 


AMERICAN OPPORTUNITIES AND OBLIGATIONS AS WORLD’S BANKER 


MERICA’S predominance in world 

monetary matters, based upon a 

vast store of gold, upon wealth 

and credit resources far beyond 
normal domestic requirements and capacity 
to absorb, is charged not only with un- 
fathomed opportunities for expansion, but 
also imposes grave responsibilities. _Eco- 
nomic history and human experience reveal 
only too clearly the temptation and the 
tragic consequences that attend abuse or 
selfish exploitation of riches and povver. 
The instinct of gain is a worthy and mighty 
force for material and cultural advance- 
ment. In national as well as in private 
life it becomes a sinister and destructive 
influence, when equitable rights and eco- 
nomic values which recognize no geographi- 
cal borders, are either ignored or mis- 
understood. 

In its external political relations this 
Government persists in an impotent atti- 
tude of paternal aloofness. Washington 
properly dreads “entangling alliances.” But 
the country at large, its financial, its com- 
mercial and industrial interests, cannot 
escape one solemn fact which becomes each 
day more palpable and pressing. It is this, 
that our own economic security, the endur- 
ing qualities of our prosperity and claims 
to financial leadership, depend upon broader 
vision and statesmanship in directing the 


use of excess gold, credit and productive 
resources. There is a crude but apt saying 
as to the danger of “stewing in your own 
juice.” Provincialism in politics may bring 
its own rewards or retribution. Economi- 
cally, however, this nation is already far 
out on uncharted international seas where 
the kind of helmsmanship is needed which 
navigates in international terms of en- 
lightened cooperation rather than of domi- 
nance and short-sighted rivalry. 

The recent decision of the New York 
Stock Exchange to facilitate the flow of 
capital abroad by opening its trading lists 
to trust depositary certificates secured by 
the shares of sound foreign business cor- 
porations, gives accent and points the direc- 
tion which American financial statesman- 
ship must pursue more vigorously. The 
significance of this action by the governing 
committee, following closely upon the 
legalization of bearer certificates as good 
delivery in the stock market, is not to be 
gauged alone as a response to a broader 
public investment demand for tested foreign 
securities. The important point is that such 
internationalization of the New York stock 
market imparts new stature to this coun- 
try’s position as the world’s banker, and 
should help to stimulate operations in 
international finance and credit on a wider 
and commensurate scale. 
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Internationalization of security market, 
banking and financial activities will be 
governed wisely if motives for immediate 
profit are subordinated to essentials of 
safety of investments and credit, both as 
regards domestic and international aspects. 
To aid foreign credits, stabilize exchanges 
and neutralize the threat of combined 
foreign attacks upon American commerce 
and industry, there can be no better way 
than to broaden the channels for foreign 
investment and financing along lines such 
as made London supreme as the money 
market of the world before the war. 


It lies within the province of American 
finance, and especially of Federal Reserve 
control, because of the gold fund and the 
dominating influence of the dollar on price 
levels, to initiate joint action and interna- 
tional cooperation on constructive and 
mutual lines. If the advance is not made 
from this side we shall see the creation of 
European customs union, such as advocated 
at the International Economic Commerce 
under the aegis of the League of Nations; 
the establishment of new tariff barriers 
such as recently attempted by France, and 
the formation of hostile industrial combina- 
tions such as the recently established Euro- 
pean Chemical Cartel. It is indeed well to 
ponder that this trust alone will have yearly 
exports of nearly $500,000,000 as against 
$171,000,000 for the United States; that 
England and other countries are rapidly 
regaining their positions in international 
loans and exchange, and finally, that 
American excess balance of trade has been 
steadily growing less, with $357,000,000 for 
the first nine months of this year as against 
$1,722,585,000 for the same period in 1920. 

oo¢ 


INTERNATIONALIZATION OF 
SECURITY MARKET 


N essential part of the new trading fa- 

A cilities in approved foreign securities 
recently inaugurated on the New York 

Stock Exchange, is the fiduciary protection 
to be provided by banks and trust com- 
panies as depositaries for certificates of de- 
posit, issued against stock of foreign cor- 
porations, and which are traded on the ex- 
change. This opens to stock of foreign cor- 
porations the same negotiability which 
foreign dollar bonds have enjoyed and trad- 
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ing in which has mounted into the billions. 
Negotiations are now in progress between 
the board of governors of the Exchange and 
representatives of leading banks and trust 
companies of New York to work out the 
best possible mechanism of trading and 
transfer. Banks and trust companies with 
foreign offices are especially alert to the new 
opportunities of acting as depositaries of 
the trust certificates. Matters of endorse- 
ment, release upon cable advice, registration 
and payment of interest and dividends to 
American holders are now being discussed. 
Special attention will be given to the preven- 
tion of arbitrage manipulations. The regu- 
lations of the Exchange likewise provide 
rigid standards as to listing and acceptance. 
Another limitation is against shares of cor- 
porations in countries where currency is not 
upon a gold basis. This operates at present 
against corporations in France, Italy, Po- 
land, Japan, and some smaller countries. 

Admission of foreign shares to trading 
directs attention to the great increase in 
absorption of foreign securities by American 
investors. Prior to the World War this 
country was a debtor to foreign countries to 
the tune of over five billions of dollars and 
American investments abroad were only 
$2,500,000,000. Today foreign investments 
aggregate close to thirteen billion dollars, 
exclusive of government loans or credits, 
both funded and unfunded, of about eleven 
billions. Including bankers’ credits, ac- 
ceptances and other advances, it is esti- 
mated that the American creditor balance is 
well over twenty-six billions, with annual 
interest and dividend returns of approxi- 
mately one billion dollars. Annual turnover 
on the New York Stock Exchange in listed 
foreign issues and dollar bonds exceeds one 
billion dollars as against $3,500,000 in 1914. 
During the year ended last June 30th, a 
total of $1,350,000,000 foreign flotations 
were absorbed in this market, as compared 
with $560,000,000 England. 

It is incumbent upon financial leadership 
to not only maintain its entrenchments, but 
to foster mutual relationships by enlight- 
ened methods and studying foreign require- 
ments. Diversion of investment capital into 
prime foreign securities is America’s “best 
bet.” Popularization of foreign invest- 
ments, development of acceptance power, 
and sound investment trust procedure are 
among efficient aids. 
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BANKING AND TRADE SITUA- 
TION DEMANDS FOREIGN 
OUTLETS 


UTWEIGHING all other considera- 
tions at this stage is the urgent ne- 


cessity of restoring economic, ex- 
change and credit balance in international 
dealings. This is true in the light of our 
own domestic credit and banking situation. 
Lacking such outlets, there is increasing 
danger of reactionary and evil conse- 
quences at home. While complimenting 
ourselves that there is a remarkable absence 
of speculation and commodity inflation 
such as precipitated the silent panic of 
1920, the glaring fact is ignored that we 
have still greater inflation of credit, trans- 
lated into high pressure finance, over- 
capitalization of corporate obligations be- 
yond reasonable present or future earning 
capacity, and the burden of an ever mount- 
ing volume of floating or undigested securi- 
ties. The situation seems to be quite 
generally overlooked that while foreign 
countries continue to send us gold on bal- 
ances which yield to them a fair income and 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL OF NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Left to right, seated: H. S. Vanderbilt, A. H. Harris, vice-president; P. E. Crowley, president; 


W. K. Vanderbilt, vice-president and G. H. Ingalls, vice-president. 
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subject to recall at their command, this 
country is steadily enfeebling itself. This is 
the situation created when such gold is al- 
lowed to serve as a base for persistent ex- 
pansion of bank credit and which in turn, 
for reasons of keeping available funds 
profitably employed, is tied up in non- 
liquid or long term investments, or exces- 
sive volume of collateral loans. 

Between 1921 and the end of 1926 the 
loans of all banks increased from $28,687,- 
000,000 to $36,040,000,000: investment 
securities in bank portfolios increased from 
$11,379,000,000 to $15,814,000.000 and 
with uninterrupted velocity the record for 
the first half of this year shows further in- 
crease of $1,400,000,000 in loans and of over 
$1,000,000,000 in investment securities. 
Since 1921 the volume of brokerage loans in 
New York alone has increased from about 
$750,000,000 to $3,434,000,000 reported on 
October 21, 1927, an increase of $778,- 
000,000 since low point of last February. 
Another side of the picture is presented by 
the insatiable creation of new securities, 
aggregating nearly five and half million of 


Standing: M. J. Alger, 


executive assistant; H. L. Ingersoll, assistant to president; R. E. Dougherty, engineering as- 
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new capital and bonded obligations during 
the first half of this year, including refund- 
ing. Obviously, such operations cannot 
continue progressively, with relatively small 
proportion of paper in banks convertible at 
the federal reserve banks, without inviting 
a season of liquidation and possibly sad 
losses. 

Domestic enterprise and productive ca- 
pacity is overfed with superabundance of 
capital and easy money or credit. The 
thing for finance, banking and business to 
do is to tighten leading strings on specula- 
tive capital; to turn attention more in- 
telligently to the cultivation of interna- 
tional fields. In Europe there is a scarcity 
of working capital. This country can and 
should supply that need, instead of gorging 
itself. The establishment of facilities for 
trading in safe foreign securities, govern- 
ment, municipal and corporate, provides 
one of the channels of relief. A broader 
inquiry and discount market for bankers’ 
acceptances is another. Mass production 
and distribution of wealth at home is fine 
if it does not degenerate into wasteful and 
unproductive extravagance of living. The 
answer must be a more vigorous trade and 
finance export policy, based upon progres- 
sive expansion and cooperation with foreign 

nations as well as creditors. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


PPORTUNITY for furthering trade 
0] and investment in Latin-American 
and other countries on the American 
continent presents an inviting prospect. 
Of the total American foreign investments of 
nearly thirteen billions, the distribution was 
as follows: Europe $3,596,700,000; Can- 
ada, $3,557,600,000; Cuba, $1,508,700,000; 
Mexico, $1,074,600,000; Central and South 
America, $2,178,500,000, and $713,500,000 
to the Far East. American exports to Latin- 
American countries last year amounted to 
$872,000,000 and imports to $1,044,884,000. 
The vast American investments both in 
Europe and on this continent have served 
to restore economic balance and stabilize 
currencies throughout the world. The time 
is rapidly approaching, however, when in- 
ternational financial and trade competition is 
resuming its pre-war vigor with the re estab- 
lishment of currencies and economic stability 
abroad. 
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GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE ON 
FOREIGN LOANS 


ECENT controversy regarding the 
constitutional right of the State De- 
partment at Washington to scruti- 

nize the flotation of foreign loans in this 
country, as an instrusion upon private busi- 
ness, has served to bring out the major 
sentiment among bankers as favorable’ to 
the exercise of such government policy. 
There has been no interference with legiti- 
mate applications. The supervision was 
instituted during the Harding administra- 
tion and has been continued under President 
Coolidge. The State Department in 1922 
issued a circular requesting in substance that 
those desiring to float foreign bond issues 
in the American market, should notify that 
department, giving information as to pur- 
poses for which proceeds were to be used. 

The primary object of the government 
has been to discourage the granting of loans 
for armaments or to countries which have 
not settled or funded their war debts to this 
government, or loans for monopolistic pur- 
poses. Such loans have been objected to 
and quite properly so. It would be incon- 
sistency to sanction loans for building up 
military or naval establishments in Europe 
and help to restore conditions in Europe, 
which this nation entered the war to make 
an end of. Likewise, any granting of loans 
to those countries which have refused to 
adjust or fund their debts upon terms re- 
garded as favorable to debtors, would doubt- 
less invoke an outcry and more drastic 
legislation by Congress. These limitations 
have not prevented American capital from 
performing the major financing for con- 
structive work and economic as well as cur- 
rency restorations in Europe. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at its recent annual assembly adopted 
a legislative program for business to be 
laid before Congress, which includes these 
recommendations: Downward revision of 
corporation income tax; repeal of Federal 
Estate and remaining excise taxes; Missi- 
sippi River flood contro]; opposition to 
further government ownership or operation 
of merchant marine; scientific adjustment 
of postal rates; removal of obstacles to 
voluntary railroad consolidation and legis- 
lation simplifying ocean bills of lading. 
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BAN ON BANK STOCK 
SPECULATION 


PECULATIVE craze in bank and 
trust company stocks, creating vio- 
lent fluctuations and excess market 
values in New York, and to a lesser degree 
in other large cities, cannot be ascribed as 
due chiefly to professional enthusiasm. It 
is rather symptomatic of more deep- 
seated conditions and changes which are 
affecting the structure of American bank- 
ing, particularly in the leading financial 
centers. It may be more truly traced to 
the play of unseen but intensive movements 
under the surface which have to do with 
attempts to obtain stock control, the merger 
of banks and trust companies into ever- 
larger units and the quest for favorable 
branch locations. Formation of bank stock 
holding companies, buying from numerous 
newly created investment trusts and a some- 
what belated genuine public investment in- 
terest, have all contributed to set the pot 
boiling to a point which gives occasion for 
real concern among conservative banking 
and trust company managements. 
It is not to be wondered at that the ac- 
tivities of operators, seeking bigger game 


with a view to wresting control, fostering 
mergers or with an eye to new branches, 


should communicate a fever among the 


speculative or gambling gentry to “horn 
in.” Mergers mean valuable stock rights, 
stock dividends and often fancy bonuses 
which serve as bait for those who buy for 
speculative rise rather than as investment. 
If the big manipulations in bank and trust 
company stock are prompted by economic 
pressure, the by-product of speculation must 
be endured as a transient phase that will 
die out for want of fuel. If they were in- 
spired by an inordinate appetite and rivalry 
for power, regardless of traditions and 
rights of independent institutions, the mat- 
ter of ‘‘small fry” speculation is one of dis- 
tinction without difference. 

The conservative banking and trust com- 
pany people in New York and other cities, 
who are engaged in the business of pro- 
viding banking service rather than ab- 
sorbed in checkerboard manipulations, are 
justified in making common cause against 
this unhealthy irruption of speculation in 
their shares. 

The New York Stock Exchange, perhaps 
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unwittingly, lent itself to this movement 
when it shifted listed bank and trust shares 
last September from the bond post to the 
inactive list, admitting trading to 10-share 
instead of former 100-share units. In re- 
sponse to rising protest from bankers the 
Stock Exchange governors have made par- 
tial concession by shifting bank quotations 
from the stock to the bond ticker. But the 
Stock Exchange should not stop at that, 
but as a matter of public duty and of con- 
sideration for sound banking atmosphere, 
return the listed bank shares to the over- 
the-counter bond post. 

Curtailment or entire elimination of bank 
stock trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change would not go far toward putting the 
necessary ban on speculative excesses. As 
a means of preventing control from passing 
into manipulative hands and preserving in- 
tegrity of management, there is much to be 
said in favor of the policy observed by some 
of the most conservative banks and trust 
companies which exercise surveillance by 
requiring that purchasers sell stock only 
through directors, limiting amount held by 
any one stockholder and pledging, in event 
of death of owner, that the stock be call- 
able by the bank or trust company. 

The most lamentable part of this bank 
stock craze is that violent fluctuations and 
sharp declines in any particular stock which 
has been boosted skyward, is apt to create 
false public impressions and react unfavor- 
ably upon the bank, although its business 
and position is in no wise responsible or 
directly affected by such fluctuations. 


2, 
“1 OF 


INSURABLE INTEREST IN 
BANKING 


(1? response to inquiries and based on 
advice of counsel, the Comptroller of 
the Currency has announced that his 
office will offer no objection to a national 
bank taking out policy of life insurance on 
its officers providing that it is shown that 
such bank has a definite “insurable inter- 
est” within the definition of recent court 
decisions as to what constitutes such “‘in- 
surable interest.” There is no provision in 
national banking law prohibiting banks tak- 
ing out insurance of this kind, but the 
Comptroller reserves the right to pass upon 
individual cases as a matter of public policy. 
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MAN OF FAITH, VISION AND 
IDEALS 


HIS nation claims no heritage more 
1 inspiring and imperishable than the 

cherished memories of those rugged 
souls who battled through obscurity and 
humble tasks to national eminence; whose 
fidelity in public affairs, in private life and 
in the arena of business or finance gave ut- 
terance to lofty ideals, broad humanity and 
unyielding integrity. Such a man was 
Festus J. Wade, founder and president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
whose death on September 28th brought to 
a peaceful close one of nature’s true noble- 
men, with the vision and creative genius 
of a master builder. 

Resourceful, intensive and varied with 
brilliant achievement as was his career, 
there is revealed as the keynote of his virile 
character, his works and accomplishments, a 
calm unquestioning faith in God and man, a 
heart of unselfishness and alert menta! 
faculties constantly attuned to the helpful 
and social betterment of his fellowmen. 
In time of trial or calamity, whether the 
call rang through the nation or came from 
the community where he dwelt, Festus J. 
Wade was invariab ly among the first to 
respond and devote his talents, his vigor 
and his means with even greater zeal than 
he gave to his own business. 

Elsewhere in these pages there is a feeble 
attempt to appraise the activities and con- 
structive influence of this outstanding and 
appealing figure in American life. These 
cannot be measured or interpreted in terms 
of tangible value. It is of greater worth 
that his example and noble spirit must con- 
tinue to impart guidance and incentive to 
those who loyally labored with him in rear- 
ing the great financial institution over which 
he presided; that his earnest efforts in be- 
half of the civic, cultural and materia! ad- 
vancement of his home city must challenge 
and reanimate his fellow-townsmen and 
that his fine conception of patriotic citizen- 
ship will be treasured as a national asset. 

He shared his success with others. He 
was one of those rare souls, the stream of 
whose generous impulses is quickened and 
deepened by early toil and _privations. 
Mingling with crowds and wealth he never 
lost the human touch. He never lost that 
engaging ready smile, that native sense of 
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humor and kindliness which made him be- 
loved by high and low, by rich and poor, 
and all who reverence his memory as friend, 
protector, counselor and co-worker. 

In the history of American trust company 
development the name of Festus J. Wade 
will be written in large characters. He was a 
commanding figure in trust company and 
banking circles, not merely because of the 
success and growth of the trust company 
which was the embodiment of his forceful 
personality, but because of his conception of 
trust service as the most efficient instru- 
mentality not merely for gain, but as a 
modern organism which touches the interest 
of every man, woman and child in its in- 
herently beneficent and protective attri- 
butes. Mr. Wade knew poverty in all its 
grim reality. He knew the value of saving 
and thrift, the necessity of conserving 
property, of building homes and safeguard- 
ing the family. With him trust service was 
something sacred and he carried those prin- 
ciples into the council of trust company 
men, in the wonderfully efficient and far- 
flung operations of his own trust company. 
He held high and undimmed the torch of 
trusteeship. His creed of life and success 


may be summed up in his own words: 


“Become affiliated with some religious 
creed and follow its principles. Devote at 
least an hour daily to study. Hold truth 
supreme and despise deception. Always try 
to do more than is required of you. Avoid 
egotism, intolerance and bigotry; be charita- 
ble in the broadest sense. Encourage every 
form of education; be active in the public 
good. Be loyal to your employer and 
grateful to those who aid you. Cultivate 
integrity, industry, patience, temperance 
and charity.” 

It was to be expected that Mr. Wade 
would name his own trust company in his 
will. He gave proof of his faith and con- 
fidence in the Mercantile Trust Company 
by naming it sole trustee and executor of his 
estate and also commending to his family 
that they place reliance upon the manage- 
ment and investment judgment of its trust 
officers. There is no provision for chari- 
table disbursements for the very good rea- 
son that Mr. Wade, for the past forty 
years of his life, observed a practice of 
devoting at least one-tenth of his annual 
income to charitable, educational and _re- 
ligious advancement. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF FIRE INSURANCE 
POLICIES INMUTUAL COMPANIES 


HE question of accepting fire insurance 
policies issued by so-called mutual 

insurance companies has become a 
problem of increasing importance with trust 
companies in acting as trustee under trust 
indentures securing corporate bond issues. 
Pecause of the growing demand upon cor- 
porate fiduciaries and the fact that the usual 
insurance provisions of the trust indenture 
do not provide for any specified kind of in- 
surance acceptable in cases of this kind, it is 
of interest to cite the practice of a number 
of trust companies. 

Most replies are unfavorable to the ac- 
ceptance of policies from mutual companies. 
One trust company in Philadelphia replies: 
“We have not accepted any such policies. 
Our rule has been to accept only policies in 
stock companies where we are acting as a 
corporate trustee and I do not believe it 
would be desirable to accept policies of 
mutual companies in this connection.” 

A Boston trust company answers: “In a 
great majority of cases we have no discre- 
tion. This is because of the fact that most 
of our indentures contain the covenant that 
the company will properly insure the prop- 
erty. In an indenture containing a clause 
similar to that outlined, it appears that we 
have neither the duty nor the privilege of 
questioning whether a company carries 
their insurance with mutual companies or 
otherwise. In the case where an indenture 
provides that the company shall carry in- 
surance in companies acceptable to the 
trustee, it has been our custom to accept 
policies of certain mutual companies.”’ 

Another New York trust company writes: 
“The insurance clauses of many of our 
mortgages provide that the policies will be 
obtained from responsible companies and 
that the mortgagor company will furnish to 
the trustee periodically a certificate listing 
the fire insurance policies by name, amount, 
expiration date, etc.; said certificate setting 
forth that the insurance is in all respects as 
required by the mortgage. With this pro- 
vision, we do not feel obligated to pass on 
the - insurance companies. If, however, 
under any of our other indentures or any 
new indentures we are required as trustee 
to approve of the insurance companies is- 
suing the policies, we have our insurance 
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brokers report to us as to the standing of all 
insurance companies concerned.” 

A Cleveland trust company which re- 
cently had the matter up for executive com- 
mittee action states: ‘We have followed the 
practice of accepting policies issued by regu- 
lar stock companies having net capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000 or more. Owing to a 
constantly increasing demand upon us to 
accept mutual policies, we have, by execu- 
tive committee action, agreed to accept 
mutual policies not in excess of 25 per cent 
to 35 per cent of the total amount of in- 
surance carried on any given risk.”’ 

There are at the present time over 150 
mutual insurance companies in the United 
States, most of which operate locally. From 
a trust company standpoint in acting as 
trustee under a corporate indenture the 
acceptance of a mutual policy is regarded 
the same as becoming a stockholder in a 
business corporation as against a bond- 
holder. The trustee becomes a partner in 
the business, subject to all assessments and 
shares all liabilities in common. The bond- 
holder, on the other hand, is preferred 
creditor and must be paid before the part- 
ners in the business get anything. 


Roy ARCHIBALD YOUNG 


Former Governor of the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank, 
who was recently appointed Member and Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, succeeding D. R. Crissinger 
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AMAZING INVENTIONS 
REVOLUTIONIZE BANKING 
incredulous mastery 


HE almost 
I achieved by the human mind over 


the mysterious forces of nature, 
yielding almost daily ingenious new inven- 
tions and discoveries, have revolutionized 
the processes of industry, commerce, com- 
munications, and especially the internal as 
well as external conduct of business. Re- 
cent automatic perfections deserve a word 
of praise in behalf of zealous inventive 
genius and equipment organizations which 
have labored and experimented for many 
years to take the heart-breaking grind out 
of bank routine and clerical detail. No- 
where in the world has banking equipment 
and mechanism attained such degree of 
efficiency and perfection as in this country. 
Intense competition calls ever more urgently 
for speed, accuracy and economy of time 
and effort obtained by such devices as light- 
ning calculators, check writers and signers, 
bookkeeping machines, addressographs, tel- 
autographs and innumerable other substi- 
tutes. These instruments are truly magical 
and all but think and talk. 

While automatic machines have accom- 
plished miracles in internal bank and trust 
company operations, the new achievements 
of the radiophone, the photoradiogram, the 
extension of air mail and numerous other 
developments in communication, are rapidly 
transforming also the methods of handling 
the conduct of business and relations be- 
tween banks in different and distant cities. 
But a few years ago bankers looked askance 
and were dubious of air mail routes as a 
means of facilitating out-of-town collec- 
tions or conveyance of documentary and 
negotiable matter, as being too hazardous 
or uncertain. Today the largest part of 
regular air mail from coast to coast and 
intermediate cities consists of bank and 
trust company items. So safe and reliable 
has this transportation become that in- 
surance rates are no higher than mail or 
registered letters by land. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the saving in interest 
and delays result in economies which may be 
calculated in the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

The latest miracle is the “thinking ma- 
chine,” or the “product integraph,” in- 
vented by Dr. Bush of Boston, which per- 


forms in higher mathematics and solves 
equations. 

Today some of the most important finan- 
cial and banking negotiations are conducted 
and all necessary authentication concluded 
by means of telephonic, telegraphic im- 
provements, the photoradiogram and in 
international dealings by means of the 
radiophone. The photoradiogram is being 
frequently used to draw checks or negotiate 
drafts and finance bills, to authenticate 
signatures on valuable documents, includ- 
ing stock certificates and whenever prompt 
verification of signatures is necessary. In 
March, 1926, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company inaugurated by means 
of the radiotelephone the first conversations 
of the human voice across the Atlantic and 
today this means is being used to close in- 
ternational deals and loans mounting into 
many millions. Amazing as has been this 
progress in expediting internal and inter- 
banking operations, another important fac- 
tor, which cannot be overlooked, is that 
such processes not only reduce the element 
of human hazard and liability to mistakes 
or delay, but also eliminates more and more 
the opportunities and loopholes for crimes 
against banks. 


WILLIAM B. GEERY 
Who has been appointed Governor of the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Mimneapolis, succeeding Roy A. Young, who has 
become Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
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POOLING OF TRUST FUNDS IN 
SINGLE INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


NQUIRY among experienced trust 
officers reveals unanimous and un- 
qualified opposition to the sugges- 
tion made by one of the speakers at the 
recent Mid-Continent Trust Conference 
“that the time may come when all of the 
trust funds in a trust company will be held 
in a single account and the various trusts 
participate in the joint assets thus created.” 
This hypothesis was prompted by the state- 
ment of the president of a large insurance 
company that a policyholder could direct 
that upon his death the funds should be 
held by the insurance company as a trust 
and the earnings or dividends paid to such 
beneficiaries as he might direct with six 
hundred millions of assets of that insurance 
company liable for the single trust. 
Objections to such pooling of trust funds 
are that it would be contrary to all approved 
practice, inimical to the interests of bene- 
ficiaries and to the substance as well as the 
intent of the prevailing laws in the states 
governing and making mandatory the segre- 
gration of trust funds as well as keeping 
individual accounts intact. The burden of 


criticism is that no trust company would 
take the responsibility of conducting an in- 
vestment pool for its trusts even if it had 


the right to do so. It could not legally 
mingle the funds of several trusts unless 
each trust was made with that provision 
as is sometimes provided in a will where 
several trusts are set up to avoid small 
single investments, and known as funds 
in solido. Each unrelated trust, however, 
would have to be separately invested and 
stand on its own feet as to profits and losses. 

It is probably true, as one trust officer 
states, that the trust company could con- 
duct investments for its cestui que trusts 
in the same manner that the directors of 
an investment trust make investments 
for the benefit of their stockholders, but 
the idea is impracticable because it would 
involve drastic changes in the law which 
would not be possible of enactment. More- 
over, the pooling of trust funds would meet 
with the opposition of courts which have 
clearly preserved the principle of segrega- 
tion as between estates and holdings of the 
trust department and the company’s own 
assets. 
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OVERCOMING TRUST SALES 
RESISTANCE 


NE of the most persistent obstacles 
to selling and popularizing trust 
service is the frequently encountered 

prejudice that corporate performance of 
trusts and execution of estates is a luxury 
for the rich man and is more costly than 
individual management. Records and ex- 
perience, of course, abundantly testify that 
this is not the case and that corporate fidu- 
ciaries not only handle estates and trusts 
much more efficiently and economically 
that the average individual, but also guard 
against losses, incompetency and lack of 
investment judgment which are only too 
often revealed by individual trusteeship. 

An interesting debate was held at the 
recent Financial Advertisers Association 
convention as to the wisdom of overcoming 
public misapprehension by emphasizing in 
advertisements the actual average cost of 
trust company service in administering es- 
tates of various sizes and classifications. 
There has appeared in recent Trust adver- 
tising a very distinct effort to lay stress 
upon the fact that trust company manage- 
ment is more economical, even where fees 
are prescribed equally by law for both the 
corporate and the individual trustee. One 
of the speakers at the convention submitted 
an advertisement in which actual charges 
were quoted on average estates of from 
$10,000 to $100,000, and that such adver- 
tising yielded excellent results. 

Another speaker at the West Baden con- 
vention expressed opposition to advertising 
which quoted actual fees, owing to diversity 
and unexpected liabilities often encoun- 
tered and distinguishing each estate and 
trust. It was moreover asserted that such 
advertising is unprofessional and that more 
can be accomplished by stressing that fees 
charged are reasonable. There is here an 
evident conflict of opinion in trust company 
advertising circles which can best be deter- 
mined by actual experience. 

Ro fe 

Bank suspensions are apparently on the 
decline. During the third quarter of this 
year there were only 55 bank failures as 
compared with 169 for the same period last 
year. Up to close of August this year there 
were a total of 491 bank insolvencies as 
against 531 for the same period in 1926. 
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TRUE OBJECTIVE OF COM- 
MUNITY TRUST MOVEMENT 


UFFICIENT years of operation and 
of experience have now elapsed since 
the late Judge Goff of Cleveland first 
translated his conceptions of a Community 
Trust into actual being to enable clearer 
thought and reconciliation of policies as 
well as of objectives. What the late Judge 
Goff dreamed of was an organization that 
should become vital and centralizing in at- 
tracting as well as efficiently applying chari- 
table funds for both present and future 
community welfare. He visualized charity 
as something not only for transient relief 
but as organic, touching the very vitals of 
civic, social and community life. His idea 
was not alone for immediate succor, but to 
strike deep at the roots of social and com- 
munal diseases and to build up something 
enduring for future generations. 


The Community Trusts established in 
the more than fifty cities of the country 
have not all functioned in response to such 
motives. Here and there, as in Cleveland, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis 
and other cities, splendid work has been ac- 
complished in one way or another, measured 
largely by initiative and available funds. 


But there has been something else beside 
financial encouragement which has kept the 
movement from advancing as rapidly as it 


should. That obstacle has been twofold: 
One, the need of a central cooperating or- 
ganization to serve as a clearing house or 
means of unifying and agreeing upon 
methods of development and of administra- 
tion; the second, a difference of judgment 
and procedure as to carrying out the basic 
principles of the Community Trust. 
There is much to be said in favor of the 
policy which directs major attention upon 
research and planning for the future instead 
of devoting income to current charitable 
needs. Likewise, there is good reason for 
encouraging the application of income to 
emergency and present demand. The solu- 
tion lies between these two extremes. On 
the assumption that much more is to be 
gained from actual experience than from 
theory, attention may be directed to the 
valuable lessons yielded by the completion 
of ten years of operation of the Permanent 
Charity Fund of Boston. This Fund has 
distributed the largest annual sums of-an- 
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nual income for current and most deserv- 
ing charities. It has made itself part of 
actual organized charities in Boston. 
While research and surveys for the future, 
notably in cooperation with the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies and the Boston 
Social Union as well as other agencies, has 
received sympathetic support from this 
fund, the apparent prime purpose has been 
to strengthen closer cooperation and effici- 
ency between existing charity organizations. 
It is chiefly because of the work of this 
fund that haphazard and costly accounting 
methods have ceased to exist in Boston 
charitable managements. The influence of 
this fund has also been invaluable in yield- 
ing concrete facts and disclosing how com- 
munity charity and research must be cured 
of existing defects and how remedies must 
be applied for permanent results. That is 
precisely the heart of the Community Trust 
problem; namely, to make its means and 
activities a vital part of existing charitable 
work, and through independence of action 
and judgment, bring new forces of coordi- 
nation and procedure into virile action. 


2 2°, 2 
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DETERMINATION OF GROSS 
ESTATE 


HE United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Third District re- 

cently interpreted one of the most 
frequently disputed provisions of the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax. In Whitlock-Rose vs. 
McCaugh, the court was called upon to 
pass on the provision which says that the 
gross estate of a decedent shall be deter- 
mined by including the value at the time 
of his death of all property wheresoever 
situated, “to the extent of any property 
passing under a general power of appoint- 
ment exercised by the decedent, by will or 
by deed executed in contemplation of, or 
intended to take etect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after his death.” 

The court decided that the power which 
Congress had in mind, and which it called 
“general,” was a power which could be 
exercised by either will or deed and did not 
have to include both. A decedent could 
select either method, by will or deed, by 
which a power could be exercised by a 
donee. Either method, if the donee of the 
power is not restricted as to appointees, 
complies with the statute. 
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PROBLEM OF AMERICAN BANKING TO KEEP SURPLUS 
FUNDS SAFELY EMPLOYED 


COMPOSITION OF ASSETS CALLS FOR GREATER SOUNDNESS AND 
MARKETABILITY RATHER THAN YIELD 


JOHN McHUGH 
President of the Chase National Bank of New York and President of New York State Bankers Association 


(Eprror’s Nore: 


The conclusions expressed by Mr. McHugh, as one of the ablest and 


most far-sighted among American bankers, are confirmatory of views frequently advanced 


in the editorial columns of this publication, relative to new trends in 
and increasing employment of banking funds and credits. Mr. 


imerican banking 
VcHugh comments with 


assurance upon the restraint in eliminating speculation in production and merchandising ; 
he cautions, however, against overburdening bank portfolios with investments and real 


estate securities which lack essential qualities of liquidity and marketability. 
counsel when they are 
high cost and keeping their funds in liquid form; that the banking structure 


that bankers are governed by wise 


He advise s 
less business at 
will be more 


content with 


firmly entrenched if due attention is given to the kind of investment or paper that may be 
readily converted or available for accommodation at the Federal Reserve banks.) 


HAT to do with surplus money is 

the problem troubling bankers all 

over the country. Loanable funds 
have multiplied in the United States in re- 
cent years far in excess of the ability of 
commerce, industry and agriculture to use 
This has been due partly to incoming 
partly to low discount rates at the 
Federal sSanks, and partly to pur- 
chases of government securities by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, all of which have led 
to the creation of reserves in excess of those 


them. 
gold, 


Reserve 


needed by the banks to maintain their existing 
volume of deposits. The result has been an 
immense expansion of loans, discounts and 
investments, on the one hand, and of de- 
posits, on the other hand, taking the coun- 
try as a whole. 

There have been depressed agricultural sec- 
tions which have not had their share of this 
credit expansion, and there have been banks 
in the agricultural regions which, instead of 
having surplus reserves to utilize, have had 
a struggle to maintain required reserves. But 
taking the country as a whole and taking 
even the agricultural districts as a whole, 
there has been the problem of utilizing sur- 
plus money safely which the ordinary nor- 
mal demands would not take up. 

The result has been an immense flow of 
bank money into real estate mortgages and 
high yield securities. Some high yield se- 
curities there are which meet the proper 
standards for bank investments, but, as a 
rule, high yield in securities means either 
that the securities lack marketability or that 


they lack safety, or that they lack both. 
There are high yield securities that are safe 
which, for example, a widow even might 
properly hold since what she needs is in- 
come and not the return of her principal on 
short notice, but these securities are apt to 
have a very narrow market, and, though a 
widow may properly hold them to maturity, 
a bank may not properly hold them and may 
not wish to hold them since a bank must look 
to its investment list for cash in times of 
and to meet shrinkages in deposits. 


stress, 


Overinvestment in Real Estate Mortgages 


The country banker who is overinvesting 
in real estate mortgages or high yield secu- 
rities is usually well aware that he would 
be better off with an investment list that 
could more readily be converted into cash. 
He feels that he is compelled, however, to 
buy primarily with reference to yield be- 
cause he is paying high interest on his de- 
posits, very especially his time deposits. He 
hesitates to offer less interest to depositors, 
fearing that the deposits will go to his com- 
petitors. He feels himself caught between an 
upper and a nether millstone. If he pay 
high interest on deposits he cannot buy gov- 
ernment securities, acceptance, outside com- 
mercial paper and other highly liquid, low 
yield obligations with his depositors’ money 
hecause they do not produce sufficient in- 
pay expenses and reasonable divi- 
If he pay low interest on deposits he 
fears he will lose business to competitors. 

The this 


come to 
dends. 


banker who is facing situation 
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had better choose the latter alternative. 
had better be content with less business and 
keep his funds in liquid form. Sut I do 
net believe that the banking community is 
faced with this alternative. I believe that 
the American banking community is intelli- 
gent enough to face the facts, and that a 
campaign of education with respect to the 
dangers of paying high interest on deposits 
will make it possible for banks the country 
over to avoid unsound competition of this 
sort. Customers of a bank can readily un- 
derstand that nothing is of so much impor- 
tance to them as that their bank should 
stand liquid and strong at all times, able at 
all times not only to meet depositors’ de- 
mands, but also at all times to meet the legit- 
imate borrowing needs of customers, that, in 
order to do this, the bank must not 
invest in real estate mortgages and must 
limit its security holdings to those which 
can be quickly disposed of for cash or which 
can surely be used as collateral for loans 
from correspondents when cash is needed. 

If, in the process of reducing interest rates 
cn deposits, certain time deposits are with- 
drawn and the proceeds used in the purchase 
of securities and real estate mortgages by 
the depositor, this is precisely what ought to 
happen. The country banker who can mar- 
ket part of his holdings of mortgages and 
part of his holdings of safe high yield secu- 
rities with narrow market to his own de- 
positors has improved his position very defi- 
nitely. The mortgages and securities are 
then where they ought to be, namely, in the 
hands of private investors. The banker 
meanwhile has reduced his high interest de- 
posit liabilities. His gross and his 
gross liabilities are both reduced, but his ra- 
tio of quick assets to quick liabilities is im- 
proved, and his net worth is 
and bears a better ratio to 
ties. 


over- 


assets 


made safer 
his total liabili- 


Decline in “Eligible Paper’’ 

As the process of credit expansion has 
gone on, with surplus funds being invested 
in mortgages, securities, collateral loans 
against securities and installment finance pa- 
per rather than in commercial and agricul- 
tural paper, there has been a steady decline 
in the proportion of bank loans and invest- 
ments which could be taken to the Federal 
Reserve Banks for conversion into cash or 
credit, or both. Commercial paper with ma- 
turities of less than ninety days and agricul- 
tural paper with maturities of than 
nine months, which meet the _ require- 
ments of eligibility, may be rediscounted 
at the Federal Reserve Banks. United 
States Government securities, and loans 


less 
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He collateraled by United States Government se- 


curities, may also be employed as a means 
of getting cash or credit from the Federal 
Reserve Banks. But mortgages, securities 
other than United States Governments, the 
general range of collateral loans against secu- 
rities, and installment finance paper cannot 
be taken by the Federal Reserve Banks. 

In the next period of stress, therefore, it 
is highly probable that many country banks 
will have to look to their correspondents 
rather than to the Federal Reserve Banks 
for a great deal of accommodation which 
they will need, and it is particularly impor- 
tant that they should scrutinize their in- 
vestment list with a view to eliminating 
those things which correspondents are not 
likely to be willing to accept as satisfactory 
collateral. The to be applied in this 
connection is soundness and marketability, 
rather than yield. 

Bankers are, moreover, very well advised 
to increase, as far as may be, the proportion 
of their holdings which can be taken directly 
to the Federal Reserve Banks. This involves 
an even greater sacrifice in yield, but it should 
be done. United States Government securi- 
ties, acceptances and outside commercial pa- 
per do not yield as much as real estate mort- 
ages or real estate mortgage bonds, but the 
banker should hold enough of 
not merely to meet 


test 


these things 

ordinary contingencies, 

but also to meet extraordinary contingencies. 
Restraint in Use of Credit 

The cheap period through which 

we have been going has engendered a great 

deal of speculation in many directions, but 


money 


in the general field of business, in the pro- 


duction and merchandising of goods, there 
has been an astonishing and gratifying re- 
straint exhibited in the use of credit. Pro- 
ducers have produced for the market rather 
than for stock, by and large, and merchants 
generally have followed the policy of hand- 
to-mouth buying, limited 
moderate inventory. 


commitments and 
Profits have been liber 
ally used in building up surpluses and _ in- 
creasing net worth. In many agricultural 
sections where profits have come through 
harvests or good prices from time to 
time, the profits have been used in liquidat- 
ing old debts rather than in generating a new 
speculation in farm lands. Some such specu- 
lation there has been, invited by the cheap 
money, but agriculture as well as manufac- 
turing and merchandising, has shown a grat- 
ifying restraint on the whole. The 
of 1920 are too recent to be forgotten, and 
the general mercantile manufacturing credit 
situation and the general situation regarding 
inventories is sound and clean. 


good 


lessons 
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Bankers have encouraged this policy by 
counsel and, in the casé of weak concerns, 
whose credit was uncertain, have been able 
to insist with some show of authority upon 
such policies as a condition of making loans 
and “going along.” Sut the general posi- 
tion of American business is so strong and 
the super-abundance of bank funds compet- 
ing for employment is so great, that the 
idea that the American banker controls or 
dominates business is a fantastic idea. The 
banker never desires to control and domi- 
nate business. He much prefers to deal with 
who know their own busi- 
ness far better than he knows it. Sometimes 
he is compelled, when loans are not paid 
at maturity, to step in and share authori- 
tatively the making of business policy. He 
always does it reluctantly and for as short 
a time as is consistent with working things 
out and getting his money back. 

In times of shortage of capital and short- 
age-of banking funds, the banker, in the in- 
terest of all his customers, is compelled to 
the loan funds of the country, 
and may be obliged to veto business plans 
which require additional banking accommo- 
dation. The power of the banker is thus 
in inverse ratio with the financial strength 
and soundness of his customers’ position, on 
the one hand, and is in inverse ratio with 
the abudance of loan funds in the country, 
on the other. In times of crisis he has a 
good deal of power. In prosperous times he 
has very little. Even in times of crisis he 
has no power over sound concerns which can 
meet their obligations. 

The banker’s influence in business policy, 
however, is very great because, if he is a 
good banker, business men consult him and 
value his judgment. He does not know the 
details of a particular business. He knows 
his own business, which consists primarily 
of consulting with the merchants, lending 
them money and getting it back again. But 
in the proper performance of this business 
he gains an insight into the general prin- 
ciples of business at large. Conversely, able 
business men have influence on banking pol- 
icies. They sit on the boards of directors of 
banks. They advise the banks with refer- 
ence to conditions in their own trades and 
with reference to the position of particular 
firms in their own trades, and many of them 
rise to the larger understanding of the whole 
business situation as they sit week by week 
talking over the banking problems of the 
community. The relationship between bank- 
ing and business is a close one, but it is not 
the relationship of master and servant. It 
is a reciprocal relationship. 


sound concerns 


economize 
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THE BANKERS INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
HUGH H. SAXON 


Vice-president, Continental & Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago 


A number of people have recently been 
alarmed over the increase in collateral loans 
and investment holdings by commercial 
banks. I do not share the feeling of alarm 
that has been expressed. But I do feel that 
commercial banks must put themselves in a 
position to appraise investment securities as 
part of our earning assets and as part of 
our secondary reserve. 

The old order of commercial banking has 
changed, at least for a time. The new order 
means new problems to study, but the old 
responsibility continues—the responsibility of 
safeguarding our We simply 
have to face this age-old responsibility with 
the application of new investment principles. 
Roughly speaking, investment securities go 
up in price when money rates go down, and 
vice-versa. This has always been and is 
likely to be throughout the rest of our life- 
time. When money is easy and security 
prices are rising, there is always the tempta- 
tion to speculate with bank funds—that is, 
buy investment securities with an idea of 
making a profit. The only trouble with such 
procedure is that most of us are not able 
to foretell exactly what is going to happen 
to the money market, and us has 


depositors. 


none of 


the right to speculate with depositors’ money 


if we are going to adhere to the cardinal 
principal of commercial banking—safety first 
for depositors. 

The old 
safeguard 


obligation 
depositors. 


continues: that is, to 

But under changed 
conditions, we have become security buyers. 
We are investing part of our bank funds in 
securities as a secondary reserve. We are 
asked to buy securities for customers and 
give them investment counsel. And whether 
we like it or not, in the discharge of these 
obligations, we must know about securities. 
In the investment of our banking funds, we 
must consider marketability, liquidating ma- 
turity dates, as well as price and yield. It 
is not enough to know what security mar- 
kets are doing generally; we must know the 
facts as to each security that we consider. 
We must have connections such that we can 
get at the facts behind securities, and we 
must learn how to exercise that same quality 
of credit judgment that we have long been 
accustomed to exercise in the case of com- 
mercial loans. The very difficulty of this 
task of exercising credit judgment with re- 
spect to long time investments is merely a 
challenge to our sources of information and 
to our intelligence. 











THE FRUITS OF COMBINED CAPITAL* 


“A SILENT REVOLUTION” AND ITS BOUNTIES 


HON. JAMES FRANCIS BURKE 
General Counsel, Pittsburgh Clearing House Association and Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 


HE American people are rapidly realiz- 

ing the responsibilities of living in a 

billion dollar age, in a billion dollar 
country. I know of no epoch in the story of 
man’s journey on earth that will compare 
with the one in which we are now living. 
It is the most ambitious, the most inventive, 
the most progressive, the most practical and 
the most constructive age in the ebb and 
flow of centuries. It is solving more mys- 
teries, revealing more secrets, lifting more 
loads from man’s back, giving more suste- 
nance to man’s body, spreading more light 
across his pathway, bringing more beauty 
within range of his vision, more music within 
range of his ear, more friends within range 
of his voice, and adding more years to his 
span of life than any other age in history. 
It is building more abodes of learning, more 
temples of art, more shrines of religion, and 
more happy homes where kinsmen gather at 
the end of day, than ever marked any period 
of time since the first sunbeam lighted up 
the morning of creation. 

Combined capital has been an outstand- 
ing factor in this development. In fact, that 
one magic word “combination” has been re- 
sponsible for a multitude of the mightiest 
of latter-day achievements. And nowhere so 
strikingly as here in America. 


Combination versus Conflict 

In discussing the results of combination it 
may not be amiss at the beginning to con- 
trast the history of the old world and the 
new, to point a moral. The story of Europe 
has been a story of separation; a story of 
strife. It is a chronicle of centuries of con- 
flicts, a record of monotonous, never-ending 
discords. It has been marked by intermit- 
tent bloodshed and bankruptcy, where peace 
and prosperity might have prevailed instead. 

On the other hand the crowning achieve- 
ment of America’s career lies in its glorious 
spirit of “get together.” What might have 
been forty-eight conflicting provinces, each 


*From address yt recent annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association at Houston, Tex1s, 


seeking the accomplishment of a separate sel- 
fish purpose, is today a single united Republic. 
In its genius for combination lies the secret 
of its greatest conquests. 


In attributing to combined capital its fair 
share of credit, I have no desire to overlook 
the physical and intellectual achievements of 
those whose genius and industry haye cre- 
ated inventions and wrought accomplish- 
ments amid scenes of poverty, nor to belittle 
the initiative, the never ending perseverance 
and success of individuals who dreamed and 
toiled and conquered alone. Nor, on the other 
hand, shall I defend and 
abuses which marked the administration of 
many large combinations of capital during 
the closing years of the last century. While 
those abuses might be forgotten in the ordi- 
nary processes of time, their memory is kept 
green by the survival of those drastic penal 
statutes impulsively enacted at that time, to 
bring them under control. 


those excesses 


Statutes so rigid in their terms and so 


unjust in their class discrimination that they 
will continue to cripple American commerce 
as long as they remain an unaltered chap- 


ter of our system of jurisprudence. And yet 
it is to the distinct credit of American genius 
and enterprise that even in the 
legal straightjacket, capital has 
itself together in many large units during 
the last thirty years with the result that 
untold benefits have followed their creation. 
What single individuals 
done; what small 
would have 
these larger 


garb of a 
associated 


never have 


capital 


could 
combinations of 
impotent to accomplish, 
agencies have brought about 
with such an ease and on such a seale as to 
arouse the wonder of the world. In many 
instances single control over every factor 
from the raw material in the hills to the 
finished product at the door of the ultimate 
consumer, has resulted in economies and im- 
provements unsurpassed in any other country. 


been 


Insurance Combines Capital 
After the banker's initial accomplishment 
in accumulating capital and applying it to 
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the promotion of large enterprise, one of the 
most formidable agencies in the encourage- 
ment of thrift and bringing vast sums of 
money together, has been the insurance com- 
panies of America, whose assets at this 
hour aggregate approximately fifteen billion 
dollars. It requires no genius to detail the 
countless blessings flowing from the financial 
forces centered in the insurance world, the 
thrift they have inspired, the want and suf- 
fering they have averted, the bereavements 
they have made lighter to bear, and the 
mighty part they have played in the build- 
ing of America. 


Combined Capital and the Railroads 

Another channel through which combined 
capital has wrought wonders is found in the 
great railroad systems that unite Northern 
Lake and Southern Gulf and Eastern and 
Western Sea. Combinations of capital and 
courage have knitted the Republic together 
with threads of steel, to the end that our 
social, industrial and political activities and 
aspirations have been woven into a fabric 
finer and more formidable than the world 
ever knew before. 

It is a wide gap between the Chinese 
coolie’s wages of ten cents per day and the 
American railroad workers wage of seven to 
twelve dollars per day, but it emphasizes the 
paradox when the high rate per ton mile for 
carried on the 
pared with the American 
approximately a cent a mile. In a word. 
America pays the highest transportation 
wages in the world and charges the lowest 
rate of service in the world. 


foods coolie’s 


back is com- 
freight charge of 


More Modern Public Utilities 

Twenty-five years ago the average light, 
heat and power and traction company was 
a financial cripple, an inefficient public serv- 
ant, a handicap to the community and a 
perpetual football of a low order of polities. 
Combined capital finally came to their rescue. 
discarded their archaic equipment, eliminated 
their provincial policies, and substituted en- 
lightened business management in their stead. 

Holding companies came to the aid of sin- 
gle units. They next merged separate local 
properties in the same community under a 
higher class management. They next com- 
bined many companies spread over a broad 
area eliminating useless and costly duplica- 
tions of equipment and service, furnishing 
wider financing possibilities and increasing 
the stability of securities in such a manner 
as to inspire willing and widespread public 
investment. 


As the virtues of this new era in manage- 


> 
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ment became apparent many community- 
owned plants, realizing the folly of their 
continuance at enormous cost to the public, 
were gradually sold to the more scientifically 
conducted business enterprises. During the 
last year alone more than 100 plants in the 
United States were sold by municipalities to 
enterprising, well managed public utilities 
corporations. 

Much is due to the recent development of 
holding companies. In fact, holding com. 
panies have created a new profession, de- 
voted solely to the creating and directing of 
these great enterprises with all their varied 
activities from the investment in their se- 
curities to their mechanical equipment and 
the last detail of their management. Those 
comprising that profession have a dual duty. 
They are in the very highest sense both pri- 
vate trustees and public servants, whose 
duties bring them in touch with the people 
every hour. of the day and night, as the 
mighty engines and agencies under their com- 
mand dispel darkness and keep the world in 
motion. 

This, of reminds us that while 
combinations of capital are a potent factor, 
they are not the dominant feature in their 
conduct. Vast capital is essential to their 
creation and their continuance, but, after 
all, the brain and hand of God’s geniuses are 
entitled to the higher degree of credit. Brain, 
and not wealth, will always be the greatest 
dynamic force in America’s development. In 
proof of this I point to the executive heads 
of the leading corporations of this country, 
and I defy you to point to a single one who 
holds his post merely because of his wealth 
and not because of his ability. They regard 
themselves as trustees of the millions of 
Americans whose investments they represent 
and the public whose interests they serve, 


course, 


And what are these investments? Some 
conception of their extent may be had from 
the fact that the total capital stock of cor- 
porations in this country at the present time 
is approximately $80,000,000,000. distributed 
among nearly 20,000,000 stockholders. This 
number is multiplied when we realize that 
our insurance companies own over $2,000,- 
000,000 in railway bonds, and 


these com- 


panies in turn represent the equity of ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 policy holders. 


Combined Capital’s Outstanding Leaders 

Both the modern tendency towards large 
aggregations of capital and the distribution 
of stock ownership among vast numbers of 
people is found in eight of the hundreds of 
thousands of corporations at present conduct- 
ing the great bulk of 


American business. 
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Let me ¢all the roll: 
Corporation Stockholders Capital 
American Telephone and Telegraph 362,179 $1,064,327,800 
U. S. Steel Corporation 166,350 1,071,904,600 
Pennsylvania Railroad 141,504 499,265,700 
Cities Service Co : 109,374 192,000,000 
Southern California Edison Co. 100,687 121,565,475 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 81,000 24,145,219 
General Motors Co 86,000 176,085,000 
U.S. Rubber Co 26,898 146,110,000 


A striking illustration of the necessity for 
combined capital in modern business is found 
in the great petroleum companies that pierce 
the breast of a thousand fields from Northern 
Star to Southern Cross; whose product lubri- 
cates the millions of machines that move the 
world; that fires the furnace, heats the home 
and lights the pagoda in far away Cathay 
and the tent in the distant jungle. Supplying 
manufactured gas to the public efficiently is 
requiring the investment of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually while its volume of 
business has increased 32 per cent in the last 
five years. AS a combined 
eapital, America’s leading gas corporations 
are expending $6,000,000 annually in research 
work every dollar of which is bearing fruit 
in the form of continuously added uses and 
reduced cost to the American Consumer. 

The Story of Steel 

The story of steel is another illustration of 
the beneficent “Fruits of Combined Capital.” 

In its first twenty-five years the United 
States Steel Corporation did an aggregate 
business of $23,441,000,000. At the 
time it has encouraged the spirit of 
cooperation through employee ownership of 
its stock. At the close of 1925, employees 
numbering 47,647 owned 164,000 shares of 
preferred and 502,000 shares of its common 
stock. In 1906 it inaugurated its safety, 
sanitation and welfare campaign to protect 
its workmen from injury or death. The cor- 
poration has also established communities, 
schools, clubs, educational facilities, play- 
grounds, and other conveniences and bene- 
fits for its workers and their families during 
the last 13 years at a cost of $160,000,000. 


consequence of 


gross 


Same 


Combined Capital Developments 

When the Aluminum Company of America 
was incorporated in 1888, aluminum was a 
laboratory metal of scientific interest only 
As a result of its never-ending perseverance 
and the courageous combination and addi- 
tional investment of capital through many 
years of adversity, this company has intro- 
duced aluminum to the world, discovered 
uses for it in practically every industry, and 
has reduced its cost 3,200 per cent to 27 ceuts 
per pound. Another conspicuous contribu- 
tion of combined capital to the health, com- 
fort and convenience of mankind is found in 
the electric industry. 
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One of 
tions, 


the outstanding research institu- 
the direct result of combined capital 
and public spirit, is the Mellon Institute at 
Pittsburgh, founded by Andrew W. and Rich- 
ard Beatty Mellon, whose business foresight 
has carried their around the world. 
The marvels of radio are treading rapidly 
upon each other's heels. In the world of 
aviation Langely may have been a dreamer 
or a genius, but the Wright 
both. 


hames 


Brothers were 
They all served their purpose. 


The Machine Relieves the Man 

Combinations of capital have _ effected 
countless improved methods in various other 
lines of production. These include the in- 
creasing utilization of machinery and power; 
the introduction of various sorts of labor de- 
vices and mechanical methods; the growth 
of mass production of standardized articles; 
the elimination of the intelligent dis- 
counting of the future market requirements 
by planning production in relation to general 
business conditions and coming needs, and 
other economies resulting from improvements 
in methods and management. 


waste; 


Another result is brought about by shift- 
ing production from industries dependent 
upon manual labor to industries more sus- 
ceptible to mass production through machin- 
ery. 

The effects of less pretentious combinations 
of capital and wider investment units are 
also revealing themselves in the agricultural 
world. Nowhere, in all the records of 
or fable, is there a 
than that of the development of the tele- 
phone. The American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company, the market value of whose 
stock is almost two billion dollars, commands 
our confidence our admiration 
because from its inception it has been illus- 
trating in countless ways the virtues of com- 
bined capital. 


fact 


more fascinating story 


and arouses 


Millions upon millions of dollars have been 
expended through the years in scientific and 
other research work for the benefit of man- 
kind. 


Let the carping critics and political pyg- 


mies rant as they may against combined 
capital. In their never-ending struggle to 
promote their own fortunes by engendering 
hatreds among men they will continue to 
contribute to the world’s confusion. Our 
answer is out of all the forces at work in 
America today there is looming a new era, 
a new relationship between industry and 
individuals, between combined capital and 
community. An era of understanding, an 


(Continued on page 541) 
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HOW THE AVERAGE MILLIONAIRE, BUSINESS EXECU. 
TIVE AND PROFESSIONAL MAN INVESTS HIS MONEY 


DIVERSIFICATION AND EFFECT OF PRICE FLUCTUATIONS AS SHOWN BY 
REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
JAMES G. SMITH, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Economics, Princeton University 


(Eprror’s Note: 
Development of Trust Companies in the 
press. 


tives and professional men. 


Professor Smith is the author of a comprehensive 
United 
In the preparation of this book, a questionnaire 
groups of individual investors, embracing millionaires, the 


work on “The 
which will shortly be off the 
was addressed to representative 
well-to-do, highly paid exrecu- 


States,” 


The returns from these individual investors are analyzed in 


the following article and reveal instructive information as to average trends, among the 
various groups during periods of rising and falling prices in the selection of stocks, bonds 


and real estate securities. 


Acknowledgment is due to Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler of New 


York and to the Guardian Trust Company of Detroit for financing the field work for this 


analysis. ) 


ECENTLY 
investment 


a schedule of questions on 
practices was sent to a 
number of investors, and an- 
received from a representative 
In addition the same sched- 
basis of interviews with 
Following is a summary of the 
groups represented in the completed sched- 
ules, by, mail and by interview: 
Millionaires 

Well-to-do (not millionaires) 

Highly paid executives 


Executives, $5,000-$10,000 a year : | 
Professional people (doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc.) l 


large 
swers 
group of them. 
ule was 


were 


used as a 
investors. 


l 
l 


60 

After a careful examination of the com- 
ments made by these people, it may be said 
on the whole that investors are not so ig- 
norant of the fundamental principles of in- 
vestment as is generally assumed by the ex- 
perts. On the other hand, it is equally ap- 
parent that the average investor does not 
put into practice his knowledge of basic prin- 
ciples; but this is an error common to all 
mankind—including experts. 

An expert in securities is not so likely to 
fail to make proper application of principles 
of investing, however, as he would say, to 
make proper application of certain simple 
medical principles with which he is perfectly 
familiar—especially would he be apt to fail 
to make proper application of such principles 
in an emergency. 

The economist sometimes fails to make 
proper application of his fundamental doc- 
trine when confronted with a particular prob- 
lem, but he is not so likely to do so as the 


average person would be, under similar cir- 
Everybody makes errors—but in 


some 


culstances, 
this age of 


“line” in 


each has 


he aims to excel. 


specialization 
which 


Investors Practice Diversification 
An analysis of the 
portfolios 


individual investment 
made possible by the returns to 
this questionnaire discloses the fact that in- 
vestors on the apply the principle 
of diversification of investments as to types 
of securities. An average of all returns 
shows the following distribution : 


average 


Common stock. . 

Preferred stock 

Industrial and Railroad bonds 

Government bonds 

Municipal bonds 

Bank and Insurance shares ‘ 4. 
Investment trust certificates ; 1.0 
Real estate or mortgages 28.8 
Life insurance (face amount) 11.3 
Short-term securities 5 vee 1.0 


100.0% 

The millionaire held on the average 58 per 
cent in common stock, 10 per cent each in 
municipal bonds and real estate or mort- 
gages, 7 per cent in bank and insurance 
shares, 5 per cent in preferred stock, and 
the rest seattered. 

The well-to-do man (not millionaire) had 
on the average 34 per cent of his portfolio in 
common stock, 24 per cent in real estate or 
mortgages, 12 per cent in preferred stock, 8 
per cent in municipal bonds, 5 per cent each 
in industrial and railroad bonds and invest- 
ment trust certificates, and the rest scattered. 

The average highly paid executive had 33 
per cent of his portfolio in common stock, 
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22 per cent in real estate or mortgages, 9 
per cent in preferred stock, 8 per cent in 
government bonds, 3 per cent in short term 
securities, and the rest scattered. 

The executive earning from five to ten 
thousand dollars a year had on the averag 
27 per cent in common stock, 32 per cent in 
real estate or mortgages, 11 per cent in pre- 
ferred stock, 4 per cent in municipal bonds, 
1 per cent in short term securities, and the 
rest scattered. 

The average professional man had 15 per 
cent in common stock, 53 per cent in real es- 
tate or mortgages, 3 per cent in municipal 
bonds, 1 per cent in short term securities and 
the rest scattered.t 


Analysis of Individual Returns 

While these figures are interesting, it must 
now be pointed out that a description of 
what the “average” person does, does not 
necessarily indicate what each individual 
does, nor even the majority of individuals— 
for example, average holdings of 50 per cent 
common stock may be the result of one man 
having none and another having 100 per cent. 
For this reason further light will be thrown 
upon the information obtained by this in- 
quiry by producing an analysis of some of 
the individual returns. 

A comparison of the individual portfolios 
shows that the millionaires are the most con- 
sistent holders of common stock. No million- 
aire had less than 24 per cent common stock 
in his list. One had as high as 85 per cent 
so invested. This gives a range of 61 per 
cent, but most of them were within a fairly 
narrow range about the average of 58 per 
cent. 

Among the other groups a considerable va- 
riety of individual practices with respect 
to relative amount of common stock dis- 
closes itself, and the further down the list, 
the more inconsistent the individuals become, 
with respect to the average. Thus the in- 
dividuals among the professional group are 
most inconsistent with their average. For 
example, while the average type of investor 
(of the professional group) indicates a 
broad diversification among securities, it is 
discovered upon examination of individual 
returns that this average becomes a diversi- 
fied list only through the combination of a 
diversified groun of individuals. pro- 
fessional man had 92 per cent of his in- 
vestments in common stock, another 70 per 
cent, another 68 per cent, another 10 per 
cent, several had 2 per cent, and the rest 
had none in common stock. 


1. Cf. Smith, James~G. “The Market for Corporate 
Fiduciary Services,’ in Proceedings of the Fighth Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference, Feb. 1927, andin Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine for March, 1927. 


One 
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Rather than showing individual tendencies 
to diversification, the professional and execu- 
tive groups show a fairly consistent tendency 
to concentrate, as individuals, upon some one 
type of security. This is particularly notice- 
able among the executives earning from five 
to ten thousand dollars a year and among 
the professional men. 

Individuals among executives earning from 
five to ten thousand dollars a year have from 
30 per cent to 60 per cent invested in real 
estate or mortgages, while individuals in 
the professional group have from 0 per cent 
to 100 per cent invested in this way. The 
following table shows in summary form the 
actual proportion declared to be invested in 
common stock by the individuals of each 
group (taken from separate individual re- 
turns) : 

Percentage That Amount Invested in Common Stock 
Bears to Total Investments 


E Well-to-do| 
Million- but 
Num- aires not 

ber million- 
aires 


Profes- 
sional men 
(doctors, 
lawyers, 
etc.) 


Executives 
earning 
from 
$5000 to | 
| $10,000 | 


Highly 
paid 
executives 


85° | 50% | 0% 50% 70% 


43 67 a | 0 10 
38 40 | 650 92 
58 0 90 10 0 
24 20 10 68 
80 15 35 0 
50 10 0 





| | | a 
50 0 
40 50 
83 a) } 25 
. |} 80 
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The highly paid executives also consistent- 
ly held a large proportion of common stock. 
In most cases this was for purposes of con- 
trol rather than as an investment, although 
several said that they would not alter their 
list if it were made solely for investment. 
Some said that they would rearrange their 
list to include more tax-exempt securities if 
they were considering the list from an in- 
vestment viewpoint only. 

The succeeding table shows the practice of 
these same investors individually with re- 
spect to real estate and real estate mort- 
gages (taken from individual separate re- 
turns). (See following page.) 

It is noticeable that the executives earning 
from $5,000 to $10,000 and the professional 
group consistently hold fairly large portions 
of their investment in real estate or real 
estate mortgages. 

Effect of Expected Changes in the General 


Price Level Upon Investment Policy 
The question was asked how would the 
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Percentage That Amount Invested in Real Estate or 
Real Estate Mortgages Bears to Total Individual 
Investment 


| ! | Well-to-do Executives} Profes- 
Num-| Million- but Highly earning | sional men 
ber | aires not paid from (doctors, 
} m llion- | executives} $5000 to | lawyers, 
aires $10,000 etc.) 





0% ; 32% 0! 
24 25 4 80 
50 2 
25 50 50 

| 28 
20 | 27 
16 | 70 
14 





9 | 

10 | 40 
ll f 50 
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investor alter his list in case of an expected 
five-year period of rising price level, and 
how he would alter his list in case of an ex- 
pected five-year period of falling price level. 
The following table shows how the average 
investor’s portfolio would differ under these 
respective circumstances: 

Hypothetical Distribution of Investment 


by the 
Average Investor 


in case of an 
expected 5-year 
period of falling 
price-level 


In case of an 
expected 5-year 
period of rising 

price-level 


Type of investment 


Common stock | 3 

Preferred stock 
Industrial and railroad bonds | 
Government bonds 
Municipal bonds 

Bank and Insurance shares 
Investment trust certificates 
Real estate and mortgages 
Life insurance* 

Funds in trust 

Short-term securities 


3% 1% 
/ ( 


Hots 


1 
1 
1 
5.1 
( 


) 
3 


w «5 
em me Co ee Oo 


5.1 
3.{ 
1 


‘ 


to 
_ 


100.0% 








Total 


*Face amount. 


100.0%; 


Further analysis of the above table shows 
that the average investor distributes his in- 
vestments during rising prices as follows: 
stocks 46.9 per cent; bonds 27 per cent; real 
estate and mortgages 23.4 per cent. Distri- 
bution of investments during falling prices: 
stocks 18.5 per cent; bonds 50 per cent; real 
estate and mortgages 22.2 per cent, with 9.3 
per cent in other securities, including funds 
in trust and short-term notes. 


Investments of Average Millionaire 

The average millionaire replied that in a 
period of expected rising prices he would 
have 56 per cent in common stock, 11 per 
cent in real estate or mortgages, 10 per cent 
in municipal bonds, 9 per cent in bank and 
insurance shares and 8 per cent in ivestment 
trust certificates. In a period of falling 
prices he would shift to short-term securities, 
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municipal bonds and government bonds and 
some to preferred stock, or perhaps put his 
funds in trust—on the average, 10 per cent 
common stock, 8 per cent in preferred stock, 
12 per cent in government, railroad and in- 
dustrial bonds, 20 per cent in municipal 
bonds, 10 per cent in trust, 10 per cent in 
short-term securities, 7 per cent each in bank 
shares and real estate or mortgages, and 6 
per cent in investment trust certificates. 
Replies from millionaires indicate follow- 
ing distribution of investments during rising 
prices: stocks 75.6 per cent; bonds 10.6 per 
cent; real estate and mortgages 9.7 per cent. 
Distribution falling prices: stocks 
31.2 32.3 per cent; real es- 
tate and mortgages 7.2 per cent; in trust 10 
per cent and short term notes 10 per cent. 


during 
per cent; bonds 


Well-to-do Group 

The well-to-do group of individuals (not 
millionaires) indicated that they would make 
a similar shift, although they indicated that 
they would go more heavily into the contrac- 
tual type of security in a period of falling 
prices. Their shift would be to an average 
of 21 per cent in industrial and railroad 
bonds, 19 per cent in government bonds, 13 
per cent in municipal bonds, leaving only 
6 per cent in common stock in the event of 
expected falling prices. 

Shifts made by the well-to-do group during 
periods of rising and falling prices indicate 
that during rising prices the average hold- 
ings are: stocks 40.8 per cent; bonds 31.1 
per cent; real estate and mortgages 25.2 per 
cent; during falling prices: stocks 18.9 per 
cent; bonds 53.8 per cent; real estate and 
mortgages 22.6 per cent. 


Highly Paid Executives 

The replies of the highly paid executives 
were so inconsistent with each other that 
the average failed to show a well defined 
shift from the equity type of security to the 
contractual type in passing from a period of 
rising to a period of falling prices. Some of 
them as individuals indicated that they 
would make the shift, however. Distribution 
of highly paid executives during rising or 
falling prices shows following averages: dur- 
ing rising prices, stocks 27.3 per cent; bonds 
9.5 per cent; real estate and mortgages 57.1 
per cent; during falling prices, stocks 21.8 
per cent; bonds 7 per cent; real estate and 
mortgages 57.5 per cent and others, including 
short-term notes, 13.9 per cent. 


Average Investments of Executives and 
Professional Men 

investments of the group of ex- 

earning from $5,000 to $10,000 a 


Average 
ecutives 
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year, in an expected period of rising prices 
as compared to investments in a period of 
falling prices during rising prices 
stocks 52.6 per cent; bonds 15.8 per cent; real 
estate and mortgages 23.7 per cent; during 
falling prices: stocks 19.7 per cent; bonds 
47.5 per cent; real estate and mortgages 21.3 
per cent. 


shows: 


The average professional man would also 
hold a larger proportion of stocks or equities 
in a period of expected rising prices than in 
a period of falling indicated by 
average replies. During rising market, stocks 
30 per cent; bonds 11 per cent; real estate 
and mortgages 54 per cent. During falling 
prices, stocks 14 per cent; bonds 34 per cent; 
real estate and mortgages 33 per cent and 
others, including funds in trust 19 per cent. 


Comments from Millionaires and Wel!-to-Do 

The comments made by the millionaire and 
well-to-do (not millionnaire) groups with 
reference to investment in periods of rising 
and falling prices are on a par with invest- 
ment counsel of the ablest type, as well as on 
all fours with what the economist has 
preached as sound investment theory for a 
generation or two: 


prices as 


“There is no use buying securities which 
you know are going down—it is therefore 
best to keep constantly in a LIQquID shape 
when prices are going down to take advan- 
tage of rising interest rates 


j and be in a 
cash position when 


strong securities are 
cheap.” 

“As a general thing, however, since we 
dowt know which way prices will go, I re- 
gard a good proportion for investing is 50 
per cent common stocks, 25 per cent bonds 
and 25 per cent real estate.” 

“There are common 
show increased returns 
falling commodity 
cent in common 


stocks 
and 

markets 

stocks). 


which should 
values even in 
(hence 10 per 
Government bonds 
would provide a fired income, the purchas- 
ing power of which should offset 
erease in market values.” 

“With rising prices, as a general principle 
would sell bonds and buy stocks on the the- 
ory that in a market stocks would 
advance in prices while bonds would not fluc- 
tuate much; and with falling prices would 
reverse my policy.” 


any de- 


rising 


Comments from Professional Men 
Some of the best theoretical comments 
were made by men of the professional group 
(doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc.) : 
“With rising prices, common stocks reflect 
buying power of a dollar most sensitively 
and as the buying power diminishes an in- 


vestment in a low fired return is gradually 
rendered less valuable.” 
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“With falling prices, there is usually a de- 
cline in common stock values and all values 
from previous standard. Government and 
municipal bonds fall less in dollars and cents 
—the fluctuating arc is less violent.” 

Of course with the great activity in build- 
ing during the past few years real estate has 
been a very profitable investment; but with 
growing communities, taxes will have to be 
heavier, the industrial expansion will be rela- 
tively less in the and the 
expected expansion has already been capi- 
talized into present real estate values. There 
will come a time when the investment in real 
estate will 
of having the annual 


future much of 


be accompanied by greater risk 
“unearned increment” 
completely taken up by taxes or assessments 
in many cases. 
taxes, 


As income taxes, corporation 
other general than the 
property tax, are lowered or done away with, 
investment in real relatively 


investment in 


and taxes in 
estate is in a 
favorable than 
fields. 

An individual who remarked that “invest- 
ment should be for yield and not specula- 
tion” quite evidently fails to see completely 
the influence of general price changes upon 
securities. With a rapidly rising price level, 
or even a moderately rising price level for 
that matter, investment for “yield” is a great 
speculation. The yield is a function of the 
interest rate, and as Irving Fisher has ably 
shown in his studies under the title of “Ap- 
preciation and Interest” the interest rate 
only tardily adjusts itself to changes in the 
general price much so that it is 
even possible to cite periods of our own re- 
cent history when there was really a nega- 
tive interest due to the decline in the 
chasing power of the dollar. 


less position 


other 


level SO 


pur- 


One who invests for yield is speculating 
with the price level and if the price level 
goes up he loses, while if the price level goes 
down he wins. The investor who keeps his 
investments distributed in some proportion 
between the equity type of security and the 


contractual type in a sense hedges against 


¢ 
that unforeseen contingency—changes in the 


price level. In a period when the trend of 
prices seems to be to lower levels, the sound 
investment practice is to have a larger por- 
tion of contractual type of investments, while 
in a period when the trend of prices seems 
to be to higher levels, the sound investment 
practice is to have a larger portion of equity 
type of investments. To many this seems a 
commonplace utterance, but the returns on 
this investigation show there is still a 
siderable portion of investors who do 
accept it as a principle of practice. 


con- 
not 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AS REAL FATHER OF THE 
MODERN TRUST COMPANY 


STUDY OF LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT * 


EUGENE E. PRUSSING 
Member of the Chicago Bar 








(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Authorities are still at variance as to the inception of the modern 
company. 


trust By some the birth is attributed to the methods employed by the India 
Houses which performed trust functions; another authority refers to a board of trustees 
incorporated in 1806 at the suggestion of Alexander Hamilton to administer funds and 
still another attributes the genesis of American trust companies to the evolution from 
corporations which insured lives and granted annwities. Mr. Prussing has made an 
extensive study of George Washington's estate and in the following interesting article 
bestows upon the great statesman the title of being the real “Father of the Modern Trust 


Company.” 
Trust Company of Chicago.) 
(COPYRIGHT 1927, 
HE LAST will and testament of George 
Washington, and the administration of 
his estate are subjects worthy of con- 
sideration and study, not only by historians 
and lawyers, but by fiduciaries and laymen. 
Everyone interested in the disposition, man- 
agement or ownership of considerable prop- 
erties will find there the example of a wise 
and capable citizen. What the substance of 
the will was, how it came to be made, by 
whom it was written, and when; who the 
executors were, (there were seven of them) 
and why; of what the estate consisted, how 
long it took to admister it, what, if any, dis- 
putes arose, what record there was made; and 
finally what was the history of the benefici- 
aries, and property of the great 
Father of his Country, will not seem unim- 
portant to the studious and patriotic mind. 
He provided for all his own and his wife’s 
near relatives equally. There were twenty- 
three individuals or groups of individuals so 
cared for. He freed one hundred and twenty- 
eight—being all his own—slaves, provided 
for the education and training of the younger 
ones and the care and comfort of the older 
ones, who enjoyed the bounty of the trust 
estate for thirty-four years and were buried 
at its expense. He made gifts to thirty per- 
and three institutions. The 
latter were the Alexandria Academy, Wash- 
ington and Lee University (Formerly Lexing- 


purposes 


sons besides 


*This article is a summary of part of a book by Mr. Prussing 
which will be published by Little, Brown and Company, of 
Boston, about November first, entitled ‘‘The Estate of George 
Washington, Deceased.” 
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Mr. Prussing was formerly counsel to what is now the Illinois Merchants 
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ton Academy) and a National University to 
be established in the District of Columbia. 
Washington was one of the ablest of ad- 
ministrators, blessed with long experience, 
ample knowledge, clear and sound judgment, 
very careful of details, firm in getting what 
was his due, while generous to others. His 
every act, especially in so solemn a matter 
as the final provision for his beloved wife, 
his family and slaves, was performed under 
conditions most favorable to security and 
efficient execution. The chief items of the 
estate consisted largely of vast tracts of land 
in Virginia, West Virginia Kentucky, Mary- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Thus his estate was not only large and its 
administration important, but it far trans- 
cended the boundaries of his home state. 


Anticipated the Modern Trust Company 
Washington anticipated the modern Trust 
Company by over fifty years, in fact, he was 
the real Father of the Trust Company. He 
appointed seven executors, who became the 
trustees of his estate. The oldest, Mrs Wash- 
ington, was sixty-eight years of age at his 
death, then came Wm. A. Washington, Bush- 
rod Washington, Samuel Washingtvn, George 
W. Washington, Lawrence Lewis and George 
Washington Parke Custis, each younger than 
the others, running down to nineteen years 
of age. This was indeed a trust company. 
The administration required over forty-seven 
years because the last pensioner survived 
until 1832, and a friendly suit lasted until 
1846, yet not a single purpose dependent on 
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the executors failed of fulfillment. The wis- 
dom of cooperative effort and judgment was 
signally demonstrated. Mrs. Washington and 
Lawrence Lewis administered the estate from 
1800 to 1802, when Mrs. Washington died. 
Bushrod Washington and Lawrence Lewis 
were then the active executors at Mount Ver- 
non until 1829 and 1839, when they respec- 
tively died. But as the estate consisted of 
63,000 acres of land in fifty counties of seven 
states, the younger executors were constantly 
called upon to perform services in their re- 
spective neighborhoods or in distant states 
to which they journeyed from New York to 
far-off Kentucky and Ohio. As their elders 
died the younger men became the active exec- 
utors until finally in 1851 all but George 
Washington Parke Custis had passed away, 
and the estate was all administered and sold 
except one tract in Nansemond County, near 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Mr. Custis, then seventy years old, the sole 
survivor and the youngest of the executors, 
sold and conveyed that tract and thus after 
fifty-one years closed the estate. No quarrels 
or contested suits marked the administration. 
No purpose of General Washington dependent 
upon the executors failed. The best evidence 
of the wisdom of careful foresight in making 
his will and selecting a suitable trust com- 
pany to preserve his estate and execute his 
trusts, and the value of competent cooperative 
service is here found. 

In thus appointing a company of seven 
persons, executors, with the powers and du- 
ties of trustees, though he did not use that 
word or so describe them, Washington cre- 
ated an organization by which he anticipated 
a great institution, the modern trust com- 
pany. It was not until half a century later 
that the practical value of this idea was car- 
ried into even limited use in this country 
although as early as 1820 and 1833 some 
genius conceived of its worth and embodied 
in the charter of some life insurance and 
banking companies in New York and Phila- 
delphia the power to accept and execute 
trusts, which is the corner stone of the great- 
ness of our trust companies. 


Washington’s action had set the business 
world a-thinking. His will and his $1,000,000 
estate proved fruitful of practical things. 
The trust company resulted. It came into 
active being in 1820-1833 in Philadelphia and 
New York. Since then it has become uni- 
versal. It is the greatest single force in the 
financial world, especially in the social ele- 
ment of preserving the estates and providing 
earefully and effectively for the widow, the 
orphan, the dependents, the friends and char- 
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ities of various kinds, as Washington did. 
Today the visible assets of such institutions 
in this country amount to billions—their 
controlled and administered assets are quite 
immeasurable. Abroad they have been in- 
stituted in almost all civilized countries and 
in Great Britain and its Dominions, their 
principle has been adopted in the creation of 
governmental trustee offices. Again we see 
the truth and force of Professor Henry B. 
Adams’ remarkable tribute to the genius of 
Washington, “It would seem as though all 
lines of our public policy lead back to Wash- 
ington as all roads lead to Rome.” 


Powers Conferred in Washington’s Will 

If Washington had been a skillful lawyer 
or advised by such, he would have added to 
his will full express powers of sale and con- 
veyance of lands and personal estate, and in 
the settlement of claims on behalf of or 
against the estate. The former were implied 
in the collection and sale provisions and the 
latter were, perhaps, of minor importance. 
But one thing he did not overlook and most 
amply provided against was the possibility 
of mistake or misconstruction of his inten- 
tions. Said he, “I hope and trust, that no 
dispute will arise concerning them—, but if 
contrary to expectation the case should be 
otherwise from want of legal expression, or 
the usual technical terms, or because too 
much or too little has been said on any of 
the devises to be consonant with law, my 
will and direction expressly is, that all dis- 
putes (if unhappily any there should arise) 
shall be decided by ‘arbitration’ of three in- 
telligent and imparital men known for their 
probity and good understanding and they 
‘shall unfettered by law or legal constructions 
declare their sense of the testator’s intention.’ 
Not only that, but “such decision is, to all in- 
tents and purposes to be as binding on the 
*arties as if it had been given in the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” He was Federal- 
ist to the last, Nationalist to the core, even 
his attestation clause proves him such. He 
literally wrote it thus: “In witness of all 
and each of the things herin contained, I 
have set my hand and seal this ninth day of 
July, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety and of the Independence of the 
United States, the twenty-fourth. 


Geo. Washington.” 
In fact he omitted the word “nine” after 
ninety, for the twenty-fourth year of in- 
dependence was 1799. The schedule attached 
to the will however ends correctly: 
“Mount Vernon 
9th July 1799, 


Geo Washington.” 
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There are some peculiarities in Washing- 
ton’s will which distinguish it from the com- 
mon run, and entitle it to special study. In 
it he emphasized his sense of the new Na- 
tionality which had just been founded in 
the creation of the United States of America ; 
in the opening paragraph he described him- 
self as “of Mount Vernon, a citizen of the 
United States and lately President of the 
same.” No mention -is made of Fairfax 
County, or of the State of Virginia. 

Despite his modest statement concerning 
the will, “In the construction of which it 
will readily be perceived that no professional 
character has been consulted, or has had any 
agency,” neither record nor legend exists of 
any litigation to fix its meaning or carry 
out its purpose. Whatever circumstances 
raised a question it was promptly settled by 
agreement. 


Trails Blazed by Washington 

These are but examples of the suggestions 
the careful reader will receive from this truly 
monumental document and the history it made. 
It has been my privilege and pleasure to travel 
to every place at which Washington owned 
any real property at the time of his death. 
In the seven states I have named above, at 
least fifty counties have been thus visited 
and searched. From the Dismal Swamp of 


Virginia to the Mohawk Valley in New York, 


and from the banks of the Potomac to the 
Rough Creek of the Green River in Kentucky 
I have sought his possessions and their 
history. 

The trails Washington blazed, the waters 
he coursed, the roads he built, the canals he 
constructed, the mountains he conquered, the 
vast provinces he explored and helped to se- 
cure and settle, the old Dominion he loved, 
the lands he surveyed, owned, cultivated and 
gloried in, the vision he saw in his youth and 
pursued throughout his life, have grown into 
a united Nation extending across the con- 
tinent. This has increased from three to 
one hundred and ten million in numbers, the 
inevitable fruit of his wise and efficient labors. 
These facts have been my companions by day 
and my dreams by night in seven years of 
wandering. Incidentally Washington was re- 
puted to be the first millionaire in the United 
States. Charles Carroll of Carrollton and, 
perhaps, others had more land, but Washing- 
ton’s estate as a whole “topped” them in in- 
trinsic value. 

The original last will and testament of 
Washington, is preserved and exhibited in a 
stout oaken box, glass fronted, which hangs 
on the wall of the fire-proof book vault of 
the little red brick building which contains 
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the clerk’s office and commissioner’s rooms at 
Fairfax Court House in the County of Fair- 
fax, Virginia, about fourteen miles by trolley 
southwest from the City of Washington. 

The will is mounted on silk, each sheet 
separately, and wholly kept from public han- 
dling. In fact, it is usually kept from the 
public gaze as well, for a green roller curtain 
hangs over the glass front to preserve the 
document from the fierce rays of the Vir- 
ginia sun which pour into the room at the 
opposite window. 


Striking Features of Washington’s Will 

The striking things about the document are, 
first its handsome appearance; second, its 
construction without the aid of counsel; 
third, its completeness in plan and detail 
(despite accidental omissions), and fourth, 
its splendid character in thought, expression 
and duty superbly performed to the remotest 
point. It is written on Washington’s fine, 
especially made and water-marked letter pa- 
per. There are also other characteristics. It 
gives, as already noted, his place of resi- 
dence as his beloved seat Muunt Vernon, but 
it fails to mention either the county or state 
in which it is situated, although that is cus- 
tomary as the basis of citizenship. These were 
the times when Federalist and Republican, 
so called, were most bitterly engaged in fight- 
ing out the issue which the former believed 
involved the fate of the Nation. It was the 
day of the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions, fathered by Jefferson and Madison, 
respectively, asserting the right of secession 
in slightly veiled terms, and also, the day 
of the Alien and Sedition Laws, all of which 
were about to be strictly enforced against 
the critics of the Government, by President 
Adams, and which had the full approval of 
Washington’s abused and embittered soul. 

He solemnly, therefore in the very first 
clause, declared himself only “a citizen of 
the United States and lately President there- 
of,’ bequeathing to posterity with his estate 
his opinion and faith as the greatest Amer- 
ican. The document thus “written by my 
own hand and every page thereof subscribed 
with my name,” a letter to the court, the 
representative of the law and order, shows 
that he knew fully that such an autograph, 
duly signed and sealed, required no witnesses 
to be valid in Virginia. 

Washington’s knowledge of forms of legal 
instruments was, of course, extensive and 
intimate. In the first place he came of a 
race of land owners and will makers. His 
three ancestors in line for one hundred and 
thirty years, and his several brothers, all of 
whom died before him, left careful wills and 
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he passec upon all of them fa one way or 
another. He had in his possession the orig- 
inal wills or certified copies of half a dozen 
of them back tc the beginning and under 
most of them he held lands, so that they were 
his muniments of title. 


Washington as Fiduciary 

Fifty years before he had begun life as 
a surveyor’s assistant and necessarily had 
become a conveyancer as he developed into 
a county surveyor, land owner, landlord, land 
dealer, legislator, guardian, administrator, 
executor and trustee of the Custis estate 
and others. Furthermore he had adminis- 
tered wills for years and later had refused 
to execute others in which he was named 
executor, because of his age or preoccupa- 
He had had painful experiences in the 
ease of Colonel Colville’s will as one of his 
executors and trustees, and a similar course 
of training in others. 

On the subject of accepting a position of 
trust under a will Washington wrote to 
John West (January 13, 1775) “What with 
my own business, my present ward’s, my 
mother’s which is wholly in my hands, Col- 
onel Colville’s, Mrs: Savage’s, Colonel Fair- 
fax’s, Colonel Mercer’s and the little assist- 
ance I have undertaken to give in the man- 


tions. 





agement of my brother Augustine’s concerns, 
(for I have absolutely refused to qualify as 
an executor), together with the share I take 
in public affairs, I have been kept constantly 
engaged in writing letters, settling accounts 
and negotiating one piece of business or an- 
other, by which means I have really been 
deprived of every kind of enjoyment. 

“You will act very prudently in having 
your will revised by some person skilled in 
the law, as a testator’s intention are often 
defeated by different interpretations of stat- 
utes, which require the whole business of a 
man’s life to be perfectly conversant with 
them.” 

Washington’s literary capacity had grad- 
ually developed until he had acquired a 
really noble, if somewhat stiff style. No one 
could excel him in clearness and directness 
of manner or diction, when he set himself 
to carefully giving instructions for the con- 
duct of others, especially if he felt the re- 
sponsibility for results rested on him or his 
fame. So it may be truly said the man him- 
self marches through this instrument with 
all the poise and port of his six feet and two 
inches, inspired and directed by his power- 
ful will and richly endowed mind, a splendid 
character. 
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positors with their well-made, at- 
tractive And they 
further the favorable impression by 


appearance, 


carrying a “service of protection” 
beyond the walls of the bank to the 
customer’s personal transactions. A 
glaring white spot appears on the 
intricately tinted surface the instant 
knife, ink-eradicator or eraser is used 
to tamper with a written word or 
figure. To prevent counterfeiting 
every sheet is guarded as 

the Government guards 
bank-note paper. 
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Antique Moorish Savings and Com- 
mercial Pass Books, Pocket Check 
Covers and Ring-bound Customer 
Check Covers, a standardized line of 
beautiful, durable supplies, are well 
qualified to represent your bank and 
the high character of its service. 
With your bank or business seal em- 
bossed on the covers they are a dig- 
nified sales asset that carries a most 
effective advertising value and brings 
new customers into the bank. 


You will be interested in learning 
what Super-Safety Checks and An- 
tique Moorish Binders have done 
toward increasing the number of 
depositors in other banks. We are 
glad to tell you. Just mail the cou- 
pon. Bankers’ Supply Division, The 

Todd Company, Roch- 
ester, Chicago, New York, 


St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 


10-27 
Bankers’ Supply Division, THe Topp Company 
State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty- 
fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1200 Lawrence 
St., Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, 
Texas. (Address nearest office) 
Please send me full information about Super- 
Safety Checks and Antique Moorish Covers. 


Name of Bank 





Name of Officer 








WHAT I EXPECT FROM MY EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 


OBSERVATIONS ON TRUST COMPANY SERVICE BY A LAWYER 


B. LORING YOUNG 
Member of the Boston Bar 


(Eprror’s Note: 


Mr. Young is a distinguished member of the Massachusetts Bar and 
was formerly speaker of the House of the Massachusetts General Assembly. 


He has had 


opportunity to observe the trend of legislation in that state as affecting trust companies 
and in his recent address before the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston he speaks 
frankly of his impressions regarding the obligations and qualities of trust company serv- 
ice, particularly as relates to the handling of estates. While making clear the distinction 
between legal practice and fiduciary administration he recognizes the problems of con- 
servation, investment and of taxation which call for expert and experienced trust com- 


pany service.) 


HE first question as to “What I Ex- 

pect from My Executor and Trustee” 

is what assistance an executor should 
render to the family and the people inter- 
ested in the estate before the will is pre- 
sented for probate. In the case of a family 
lawyer, who knows the relatives and the 
intimate problems of the particular case, the 
duty will vary with the particular require- 
ments of each case. The family lawyer is 
usually told in advance if he has been named 
executor but, in the case of banks and trust 
companies, I take it that many times no in- 
formation is given in advance to the cor- 
porate fiduciary. In that case, the trustee 
may not know anything about the will until 
the appointment is actually made by the 
probate court. 

Personally, I believe that there is a real 
duty—moral rather than legal—for the trus- 
tee to offer his services to help and assist 
the family in every possible way during the 
trying days which follow the taking effect 
of the will. It would help executors and 
trustees if testators and lawyers uniformly 
followed the practice of filing with the will 
a reasonably complete list of assets and an 
informal statement which would guide in 
preparing the estate for settlement. If wills 
are filed in advance in your office, you should 
certainly acquire the necessary information 
so that reasonable plans can be made for 
execution when the certain contingency of 
death takes place. 


Duties Before Will Is Presented for Probate 

Certainly the will should be read before 
the funeral arrangements are made, although 
this is very frequently not done. One of my 
friends has told me of a will which provided 


that the testator should be cremated, his 
ashes put in a small urn, taken out to the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean, and then scat- 


tered to the four winds of Heaven. If a man 


makes a last request of that nature, it should, 
I presume, be carried out and yet that would 
not be possible if reading the will is post- 
poned until after the formal interment has 
taken place at Mt. Auburn or Forest Hills. 
Every corporate fiduciary and every well rup 


law office should have a well arranged file 
of wills with instructions prepared in ad- 
vance as to the necessary steps which must 
be taken. 

The duties of the executor before the will 
is presented for probate may be summed up 
in saying that he ought to do just as much 
as he possibly can for the family and the 
persons interested in the will without playing 
favorites among them and he ought, if pos- 
sible, to do what he believes the testator 


would wish him to do under the cirecum- 
stances. 


Legal Aspects for Life Insurance Trusts 

In recent years, the growth of life insur- 
ance trusts has been really amazing. I pre- 
sume that a generation ago the life insur- 
ance trust was rare indeed. Today it seems 
to be the usual thing. I think some cor- 
porate fiduciaries have been a little over- 
confident in their knowledge of law as set 
down in some pamphlets issued on the sub- 
ject of life insurance trusts. I do not intend 
to give any legal opinion with regard to the 
taxation of life insurance trusts or any other 
kind of trusts. I have not made any special 
study of inheritance tax laws but my recol- 
lection is that, under the legacy and suc- 
cession tax law of Massachusetts, the tax 
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commissioner does not claim a tax on life 
insurance policies payable to some person 
other than the decedent or his estate or 
executor and my recollection is that the fed- 
eral estate tax does not include in the gross 
estate subject to taxation life insurance pay- 
able to named beneficiaries other than the 
testator or his estate not exceeding $40,000 
in all. If my recollection is correct, that is 
substantially the present law but we should 
always remember that the law is subject to 
constant change both by legislative amend- 
ment and by new judicial decisions. 

Every life insurance trust should be 
studied with care, having in mind the vari- 
ous beneficiaries and the different classes of 
property subject both to federal and state 
taxation and it is most difficult to give an 
opinion in advance as to what taxes actually 
will be payable at any given date in the fu- 
ture and the suggestion that Massachusetts 
does not claim any tax on life insurance pay- 
able to a beneficiary other than the testator 
or his subject, I think, to 
qualification. 


estate is some 

Let us assume that the beneficiary under 
the policy is the same individual who has 
also been made executor of the will but that 
under the insurance policy he is named as 
beneficiary in his own right but under a 
separate trust and not under his designation 
as executor. Let us further assume that the 
beneficiary has complete discretion to use 
the life insurance fund to pay any and all 
debts of the testator and all expenses of 
administration including inheritance taxes, 
both state and federal, and that he does in 
fact in the exercise of that discretion pay 
from the fund all these charges, thus reliev- 
ing the estate itself from financial burdens 
aggregating many thousands of dollars. Let 
us go one step further and assume that the 
unexpended balance is in the discretion of 
the beneficiary later turned over to the indi- 
viduals who would otherwise take under the 
will and in the same relative proportions. I 
cannot help feeling that if this practice 
grows, the courts will regard it as an obvi- 
attempt to use the method of the life 
insurance trust to diminish the estate or, 
rather, to relieve the estate from some of 
the taxes which it would otherwise have to 
bear and I think that any court would be 
justified in holding that in substance the life 
insurance trust was actually, for purposes of 
taxation, a part of the estate. 


ous 


I doubt if life insurance trusts can be used 
in the future to any great extent to escape 
inheritance taxation. If escape is possible 
under the present statutes, the statutes will 
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be amended. The great benefit I see in a 
life insurance trust is the fact that a sub- 
stantial sum of money becomes immediately 
available without delay, without the red tape 
of probate administration and the possibility 
of contest over the will. It must be a satis- 
faction to any man to realize that a 
trustee in whom he has confidence will have 
at his immediate disposal a sum of money 
to take particular without 
delay. 

The question is asked as to whether the 
will should be at once presented for probate 
or whether its presentation should be de- 
layed at the request of the family or other 
persons interested. I know of no reason at 
the moment to justify any departure from 
the ordinary practice, namely, reasonable ex- 
peditious probate of the estate. Many of the 
details and limitations in connection with 
probate matters are determined by the orig- 
inal filing or the date of the executor’s bond 
and the law certainly contemplates that pro- 
bate shall proceed without 
delay. 


care of needs 


unreasonable 


Payment of Allowance to Widow 

The question is asked as to the duty of 
the executor with regard to a widow’s allow- 
ance. You probably familiar with the 
Massachusetts statute which authorizes the 
court to grant a widow’s allowance. The 
allowance when granted takes precedence of 
legacies, debts and all other expenses. The 
allowance is not deducted from the share 
which later goes to the widow but is an out- 
right payment taking precedence as I have 
said of all other payments except perhaps 


are 


absolutely essential disbursements for carry- 
ing through the probate. 
be made by the court even although it re 
sults later in the insolvency of the estate. 
There is apparently no limit to the discretion 


An allowance may 


of the court except the amount of 
funds, although the discretion 
been exercised so far as I 
and conservative manner. 

An executor should have in mind that his 
duty is to execute the terms of the will. If 
there is difference of opinion among other 


available 
has always 
know in a sound 


persons interested in the estate, the executor 
should not assume also to act for the widow 
against the other interests. If there is dan- 
ger that the payment of the allowance to the 
widow will render the estate insolvent or if 
the other interested object to its 
payment, the widow should seek independent 
counsel and advice and should not ask the 
executor to take action which might really 
conflict with his prior duty to the estate. 
The next point concerns the relation be- 


persons 
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tween the executor and the business affairs 
of the decedent. No general rule can be laid 
down as to what the executor should do in 
any particular case—how long should em- 
ployees be continued at the expense of the 
estate—whether in business or in the house- 
hold. All I can say on this point is that the 
widow and other persons interested, the part- 
ners and business associates of the deceased, 
have a right to the very best knowledge and 
advice which the executor can give. 


Solicitation of Trust Business 

When we come to the actual probate of 
the will, we come at once in touch with the 
actual practice of law. You are all familiar 
with the attempts which have been made in 
past years to restrict by law in Massachu- 
setts the activity of corporate fiduciaries. 
The suggestion has seriously been made at 
the State House that Massachusetts trust 
companies should be prohibited by law from 
advertising that they are prepared to under- 
take the responsibilities of executors and 
trustees. I think it has been recognized that 
Massachusetts could not pass any such 
statute against national banks which derive 
their powers from the national 
and it would obviously be unfair to dis- 
criminate against a trust company in favor 
of a national bank. These hostile bills have 
never law and, with the continued 
development and growth of corporate fiduci- 
aries, the chance of hostile 
comes smaller each year. 

There is a 


government 


become 


legislation be- 


very real distinction between 


acting as trustee and executor and practicing 


law. The filing of papers in court, the prov- 
ing of wills, actual appearances before the 
probate court, the conduct of court hearings 
and conferences with the judge or register 
of probate, formalities should, I be- 
lieve, be handled not. by an officer or em- 
ployee of the bank but by a member of the 
bar. I fail to see the slightest objection to 
newspaper or other advertising setting forth 
the corporate powers of a trust company to 
act in a fiduciary capacity and I think the 
objection raised by some members of the bar 
to this practice is without merit, but I do 
believe that the practice of law in all its 
branches should be left to the legal profes- 
sion. 


these 


The next question comes with the probate 
of the will. Who is to receive notice? Now 
the law of Massachusetts sets forth in de- 
tail what persons are entitled to receive 
notice by citation or otherwise of all the pro- 
ceedings. I presume that these people are 
creditors, next of kin and persons named in 
the will but I never rely on my memory in 
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these matters and it is a good plan to check 
up each time and make certain that the 
statute is strictly complied with. I see no 
reason why every person who is a creditor 
of the estate or a legatee under a will should 
receive a copy of the will, most of the con- 
tents of which are of no concern to that 
individual. The executor should, I believe. 
promptly notify every person interested as to 
what in general his interest is but, outside 
of immediate members of the family and 
named as trustees or large bene- 
ficiaries, I see no reason for sending out 
complete copies of the will. 


persons 


Problems of Inheritance Taxes 

The greatest change in trust work and 
administration of property has been brought 
about by the adoption and growth of in- 
heritance taxation. A generation ago we had 
no federal income tax law, no Massachusetts 
income tax law, no federal estate tax, and 
only the first vestiges of the Massachusetts 
legacy and succession tax. An estate could 
be administered and settled and all taxes 
paid by the usual general practitioner of law 
or any intelligent man with little 
trouble and almost no expense. The will was 
presented for probate, the appointment was 
made, the bond filed, notice given as required 
by the statute and, in the usual case, that 
was the end of the probate administration. 
The debts were paid and the property di- 
vided up in accordance with the will to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. In a great 
majority of cases, the executor never even 
filed his final account. 

Today the administration of property in- 
volves innumerable returns on complicated 
forms and the determination of a great many 
difficult questions of tax law. It has become 
impossible for the ordinary citizen, whether 
banker, lawyer or business man, to manage 
other people’s property as a business and 
have time to do much, if anything, else. The 
economic tendency today, increasing each 
year, is to have trust properties managed in 
larger units. The corporate fiduciary or the 
individual trustee, be he lawyer or business 
man, with a large and well organized office 
has taken the place of the individual casual 
trustee of a generation ago. 


business 


Rules of Trusteeship 

We have now in a somewhat hasty manner 
covered the administration of the estate and 
have turned over a large portion of the prop- 
erty after payment of debts and _ specific 
legacies to the individual or corporation 
named as trustee. The estate is closed. The 
new trust is opened. The old rule for the 
administration of trust estates laid down 
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three primary conditions—first, the safety of 
the trustee; second, the compensation of the 
trustee; third, the convenience of the trustee. 
If you analyze that statement, it is really 
not so bad as it sounds. At the same time, 
the modern corporate fiduciary prefers a dif- 
ferent wording—first, the safety of the prop- 
erty; second, the best income for the bene- 
ficiary consistent with the safety of the prin- 
cipal; third, the joint convenience and co- 
operation of the trustee and the beneficiary. 

For the probate courts of 
Massachusetts allowed trustees to take five 
per cent of the compensation. 
That has now in most cases been increased 
to six per cent. I presume we will always 
go on a percentage basis but I suggest that 
it is not fundamentally correct. Payment 
based on the amount of income received 
might tend to persuade the trustee to favor 
high income at the risk of safety of prin- 
cipal. <A figure of compensation based on 
principal and interest combined would prob- 
ably be theoretically more correct but I 
doubt if it is possible of achievement. 

The trusts under the will should be set up 
as rapidly as possible so that the beneficiaries 
may begin to receive the income to which 
they are entitled. Checks should 


many years 


income as 


always 


show either on the face or by an accompany- 
ing statement from what trust they are de- 


rived. ‘t is difficult to say how complete a 
financial statement should be sent out with 
each check. Obviously some kind of an ac- 
count should be rendered once a year and, 
on request, every six months. The trustee 
should the beneficiaries and should 
ascertain what kind of financial information 
they wish to have and should comply with 
their requests. 


know 


Problems of Trust Investment 

When we come to the subject of trust in- 
vestments, we get to the most difficult prob- 
lem of all. Our courts have used language 
from time to time which has caused trustees 
some reasonable concern with regard to their 
personal responsibility in regard to the mat- 
ter of investments. The old trust practice 
of New England favoring developed real es- 
tate, first mortgages on such property, public 
securities and the highest grade of corporate 
bonds and overlooking the change in busi- 
ness conditions, the depreciation in the value 
of gold, and the tremendous increase in the 
value of sound common stocks has, in many 
cases, operated too harshly on the _ bene- 
ficiaries. 

I don’t propose to suggest what invest- 
ments to purchase for your trusts but I will 
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make two suggestions; 
sible case examine the 
advance and suggest 


first, in every 
trust instrument in 
the inclusion of broad 
powers which will satisfy your trust com- 
mittee or directors, and, second, don’t put 
all your eggs in one basket but diversify not 
merely among different securities but among 
different classes of securities. The opinion 
of most trustees in the past has been that 
the trustee would be responsible for making 
an unsound investment but that he would 
not be responsible for holding on to an in- 
vestment which during the lapse of years 
lost its original character and gradually de- 
preciated in value. I personally believe that 
there is as great a responsibility on the trus- 
tee to investigate and study all his invest- 
ments all the time as there is to confine the 
actual purchases he makes to securities of 
high grade. That also proves what I stated 
before—that the day of the individual trus- 
tee who is trying to do other things, whether 
law or The trustee 
must be an expert on investments, or, if he 
is not personally, he must have at his dis- 
posal the services of experts in that line. 
The last item on the schedule 
the attitude of the trustee 
ficiaries who desire advances. 


pos- 


business, has gone by. 


relates to 
towards bene- 

I don’t pro- 
pose to discuss discretionary trusts because 
their administration would depend on the 
necessities of each but certainly it 
would be very bad practice and dangerous 
in the extreme for any trustee to advance 
money to a beneficiary before the amount 
advanced had actually come within the pos- 
session of the trustee. The man 
draws his account with the 
different from the man who 
account at the bank. 


case 


who over- 
trustee is no 
overdraws his 


i o, 
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FIDUCIARY RECORD OF THE ROYAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF MONTREAL 


Trust service has attained a high degree 
of excellence and consequently of public 
favor in Canada. The great volume of trust 
held by Canadian trust companies 
is evidenced by the fact that one leading 
organization, The Royal Trust Company of 
Montreal, has under administration, 
exceeding $380,000,000. 


assets 


assets 


Announcement was made recently by The 
Royal Trust Company that it has retained 
Lieut. Col. H. G. MeVean to advise in con- 
nection with estate adjustment, including 
organization, taxes and life insurance. In 
addition to the main offices in Montreal the 
company maintains a chain of branches in 
all the provinces and leading cities of Canada. 
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OF TRUSTEEING AN ESTATE AS AGAINST 


INCORPORATION 


CORPORATE FORM 


NEITHER CONDUCIVE TO BEST INTERESTS NOR 


CONVENIENCE OF DONOR HIMSELF OR BENEFICIARIES 


HAROLD R. FRASER 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, The Old National Bank and Union Trust Company, Spokane, Wash. 


(Eprror’s Note: Because of multiplicity of tares and imposition of levies upon estates 
or transfers of property of deceased persons, there has developed a tendency on the part 


of owners of large estates, to adopt the alternative of incorporating their estates. 


This 


practice has become quite general in England as a means of preventing disintegration of 


large estates. 


Mr. Fraser addresses himself to the subject from the standpoint of demon- 


strating that the advantages of placing estates in trust or disposition by testamentary 
provisions far outweigh the benefits of incorporation.) 


N the effort to avoid so-called tax confisca- 

tion, many people have adopted the plan 

of transferring to a corporation all of 
their assets, and issuing capital stock in lieu 
thereof, believing that by so doing they 
would also make it easier for their families 
in the operation of their affairs. sut the 
question is, are they really successful in their 
aim, and are there any circumstances which 
mitigate against such procedure or render 
the owner or beneficiaries susceptible to 
greater loss or inconvenience? The purpose 
of this discussion is to compare the effect of 
incorporating one’s estate with that of creat- 
ing a trust. I will deal with the corporation 
side first. 


Avoiding Probate 

Although men have incorporated their es- 
tates for the avowed purpose of avoiding 
taxes, probably in the majority of cases they 
do so thinking they will avoid the expense of 
probate. In this case the major object is 
defeated, for the law regards not the form 
but the substance. In lieu of the real and 
personal property which were formerly 
owned and which would have been returned 
for probate, the certificates of stock form 
the estate and are appraised for the purpose 
of ascertaining the value of the estate for 
taxation and distribution. 

Many persons have certificates issued to 
their children thereby intending to make a 
gift inter vivos or postponing the benefits 
until after death. Generally a gift inter 
vivos, absolutely and irrevocably, and trans- 
ferring all interest both present and future 
together with the issues and profits, is effec- 
tive, but under legislative enactments (which 


are always capable of being passed), such as 
the Gift Tax Law now repealed, which can 
be characterized as an ante-mortem estate 
tax, such gift would be the equivalent of 
transferring so much property to the recip- 
ient, and subject to tax in the year in which 
raade. Under the state law—here referring 
to that of Washington—the gift would un- 
doubtedly be good and not subject to probate 
or inheritance taxes—unless there were pres- 
ent circumstances which would invoke the 
principle of a gift made in contemplation of 
death. It rarely occurs, however, that a 
parent makes a bona fide gift of a material 
portion outright and irrevocably, without 
some agreement, secret or otherwise, to turn 
back the property, the income or profits, upon 
demand. Therefore, if this were shown, the 
gift would be deemed one made in enjoyment 
after death, and consequently taxable as 
passing at death. 

To analyze the act, what is it? The donor 
retains all the incidents of ownership, except 
that of holding the naked legal title, and the 
benefits, if any, to the donee are postponed 
until the death of the donor. The Govern- 
ment is very strict in this matter. We had 
a case where examination was made of the 
minutes of the company and dividend checks, 
and even the checking account of the dece- 
dent was scrutinized in order to ascertain 
what became of the income received—in this 
case it was taxed to the decedent. The ques- 
tion pivots on the intention. Here, unques- 
tionably, the intention was to retain the 
benefits until death, and right there is the 
incidence of the tax. It fastens itself to the 
property and cannot be separated from it. 

Then, again, if the person in whose name 
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the stock was issued really held it for the 
benefit and subject to the order of the trans- 
ferror, there is grave likelihood that the 
holder of the certificates would be deemed a 
trustee. In trust parlance, the trustee would 
be holding the legal title, and the cestui que 
trust the equitable title. Under such circum- 
stances it is not difficult or impossible to 
suppose that were the legal heirs or dis- 
tributees under the will of the decedent so 
disposed or their interests would be enhanced 
by the will or statute, they might have rea- 
sonable grounds for instituting a suit against 
such holder on the premise that he was a 
trustee only, and that the stock should be 
properly turned over to the estate, thus giv- 
ing rise to costly litigation far exceeding the 
amount sought to be saved. 


Creditors of Decedent 
believe that by incorporating their 
estates they will not be affected by creditors, 
because they have no property rights. This 
is a fallacy, for the reason that the property 
right in legal effect is merely transformed 
into a certificate of interest. If one should 
not pay his bills, a creditor would have a 
perfect right to sue, obtain judgment and 
levy on the stock, just as he would on real 
or personal property. By so levying on the 
stock, it or such portion of it would be sold 


Some 


as may be necessary to the liquidation of 
the claim, the remainder being returned to 


the debtor. It may be that the stock would 
be sold for a negligible sum. Under this 
state of facts, even though the parent had 
given his children certificates of stock, the 
latter would find themselves associated with 
strangers, or the former creditor of the par- 
ent, in the conduct and operation of the 
business with a much more limited market 
for their own stock. 

Usually the parent retains control of the 
corporation by holding a majority of stock, 
in which case under the above facts the chil- 
dren would be in a minority position, affect- 
ing not only the conduct but the dividend 
policy of the company. A creditor, by means 
of disclosure or supplemental proceedings 
could raise the question of the children be- 
ing merely trustees or that actual delivery 
of the stock in their names had not been 
made. On the other hand, if stock were 
issued to the children it is possible that 
creditors of the children may seize their 
stock and sell it to strangers for the satisfac- 
tion of debts. 

A creditor of the decedent would have the 
same right of recourse against his estate, 
and the mere quality of the assets would 
not affect his rights. His claim would have 
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to be paid if filed as prescribed by law with 
the personal representative, even to the ex- 
tent of having the stock sold. 

One of the so-called benefits of incorpora- 
tion is the general conception of immunity 
of the personnel comprising the corporation 
as a fictitious entity for the claims of cred- 
itors: in other words, that creditors will be 
limited to the corporate security. It is true 
that in most states there is a limitation of 
liability to the capital stock subscription. 
This immunity would undoubtedly extend 
were a monetary obligation such as a judg- 
ment involved, but it would hardly affect the 
financial operations of a close corporation. 

The condition of such a corporation would 
have to be exceptional for a bank to grant 
credit on the operation of the corporation 
alone. We do find exceptions, however. 


Convenience 

The inconvenience incident to probate is 
sometimes urged as a reason for incorpora- 
tion, but this phase in order to be properly 
treated should be coupled with the relative 
benefits to or convenience of the family. 
On the face of it, the corporation is enabled 
to proceed upon the death of a stockholder 
as though he had never existed. That may 
be literally true, but not as practical as it 
may appear. On the other hand, the incon- 
venience attributable to probate is merely the 
apparent lack of ability to dispose of the 
property or proceed with the business. The 
latter can be summarily dealt with by ap- 
propriate powers under the will. If there 
is any inconvenience, it must be thrown on 
the incorporating side of the argument. 
% * * 

Under the laws of Washington a wife has 
her community interest in real property 
which can only be defeated by her joining in 
a deed, in fact, the husband or wife alone 
eannot transfer his or her right in the prop- 
erty except to each other, which is unlike 
the Common Law method of the husband 
conveying and leaving it subject to the dower 
interest of the widow. The community per- 
sonal property may all be in the name of 
the husband, but the wife has her community 
interest just the same. However, the hus- 
band has control of the community personal 
property and thus can dispose of it. If the 
real property were conveyed to a corpora- 
tion and the stock were issued to the hus- 
band, it would be converted into personalty 
and thus the husband could dispose of it 
without the consent or signature of the wife 


Actions 
incorporation is the 


Corporate 


The real benefit of 
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facility of operation. If the sole owner of 
property were absent, business might cease 
and transfers be rendered impossible except 
by power of attorney, whereas the officers of 
a corporation or assistants may carry on the 
business and use the functions of the cor- 
poration even though they may enjoy no 
stock ownership. Corporate acts must be 
performed with particularity and within the 
powers granted by the charter and by-laws. 
In making mortgages or sales of property, 
meetings of directors should be called and 
resolutions passed. Proper consideration 
must be received, otherwise the transaction 
may be attacked by stockholders who are 
sometimes not in sympathy with the views 
of the rest. 

A ease of this kind came to my attention. 
We were appointed receiver pendente lite, 
the being that the father during 
his lifetime had transferred to his second 
wife (not the mother of the children litigat- 
ing), aS a marriage settlement and without 
consideration, some company property of con- 
siderable value, without which the 
were little. The minutes of the corporation 
were faulty, and one of the children as an 
officer had refused to sign them, but the 
father had consummated the transaction. The 
action, which was successful, was to set 
aside as being in fraud of the other stock- 
holders. This could not have occurred had 
there been no corporation, as while one is 
compos mentis he has a right to make a gift 
during his lifetime. 

The corporation is limited in the scope of 
its operations to the purposes for which it 
is organized and only by statutory procedure 
can they be extended. The corporate organi- 
zation calls for meetings of stockholders and 
trustees, the former requiring to be held in 
the state of creation. The operation is not 
necessarily defective without such meetings, 
but the acts of the officers can be brought 
into question and successfully attacked. 

The corporate entity does not always shield 
the individual and one cannot act with im- 
punity regardless of the rights of others, for 
it is not uncommon to read that the court 
looks beyond the fiction and fastens the re- 
sponsibility upon the officers where rights or 
laws have been infringed in case of fraud, 
ete. If the court fails otherwise, it often 
obtains jurisdiction by invoking the laws re- 
lating to the use of the mails. In the mak- 
ing of reports to governmental agencies in 
behalf of the corporation, the officers render 
themselves personally liable for the truth of 
the statements made. Corporate reports are 
always more strictly examined for they are 
presumed to have an organization and system 


occasion 


assets 
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that is not expected of individuals. The cor- 
porate reports which are required by govern- 
mental departments usually are not excused 
by the absence or illness of the officers of the 
company. 

A corporation is a creature or citizen of 
the state from which it derives its powers, 
and consequently has only limited rights in 
other states without first qualifying under 
the local law. This of course entails con- 
siderable expense and additional reports and 
responsibilities, which are often changed by 
the legislature without the opportunity of 
the officers of the corporation learning of 
them. Without such compliance with the 
laws of the foreign state the corporation is 
generally unable to sue in the courts of that 
state, the condition precedent usually being 
that it must affirmatively show its qualifica- 
tion and that it has paid its license fee last 
due. There is always the question of its 
right to take and convey property in a for- 
eign state. The question of what constitutes 
“doing business” in the foreign state so as 
to give the corporation the right to sue to 
compel performance of contracts, is intricate. 

Sometimes the officers seek to relieve the 
corporation or themselves from the results 
of ill-advised acts by invoking the rule of 
“Ultra Vires,”’ but it is not always possible 
to hide behind this rule. It is easier to at- 
tack than defend the acts of a corporation 
by invoking this rule. On the other hand, 
where a corporation is successful in excus- 
ing itself under this rule, the officers who in- 
dulged in the acts are generally charged per- 
sonally with the liability incident thereto. 


’ 


There is a limitation upon the ability of 
the company through its ordinary operations 


to affect its continuance in business. The 
capital assets necessary to the proper opera- 
tion of the company could not be sold by 
officers or even trustees, without consent of 
the stockholders, and in this same regard, 
the directors are held accountable to the 
stockholders for good faith in their repre- 
sentative capacity. They cannot deal with 
the company surreptitiously; they cannot ob- 
tain secret profits, and even though a cor- 
poration is ordinarily operated by and through 
its officers and the court will be slow to 
take action to limit this power, yet a creditor 
or even a minority stockholder may complain 
of wrongdoing and seek protection from the 
court. Merely because it may be a family 
corporation is no reason for surmising that 
harmonious relations will always exist be- 
tween the stockholders. 


Losses to Stockholders 
Corporations must necessarily act through 
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agents, which on the one hand, is convenient, 
but on the other undesirable, for by that 
means an agent clothed with ostensible au- 
thority could charge the company with an 
obligation which one of the stockholders as 
such might never approve, or, for that mat- 
ter, were he not a stockholder, incur. A cor- 
poration may be liable on a contract by 
estoppel, whereby from the nature of its 
business and the conduct of its affairs, to- 
gether with the benefits derived it may be 
estopped to deny liability. These acts affect 
indirectly each one of the stockholders. 
Insolvency 

Having in mind the distinction of the cor- 
porate entity and its stockholders, it is at 
once obvious that if the corporation becomes 
insolvent or bankrupt, this would not affect 
the standing of the stockholders personally. 
In this connection, however, I would reit- 
erate that in all probability if this were a 
close family corporation, the active head 
would have been called upon to endorse bank 
paper and the insolvency of the company 
would then reflect upon his personal assets 
outside of the corporation. 


Dissolution 
Once a corporation, it is a difficult and 


a painstaking matter to throw off the cloak 
of corporate identity and cannot be done 
instanter. In order to dissolve the corpora- 


tion, which may be desirable by the parent 
or children, it involves no inconsiderable ex- 
pense, inasmuch as it is necessary to resort 
to court procedure and notice to creditors, 


as well as disposition of indebtedness. Even 
in the disposition of certain assets, provisions 
of the Bulk Sales Law must be strictly fol- 
lowed. It is true that for some purposes by 
mere lack of payment of license fees a cor- 
poration loses recognition as a going con- 
eern, but such excuses are not always ac- 
cepted, as quite frequently a decree of court 
has to be filed as evidence of dissolution. 
Upon dissolution, there is a tax upon the 
difference between the value of the invest- 
ment at its inception, as affected by March 
1, 1913, values, and that at date of dissolu- 
tion. In other words, a tax on “unrealized 
profit.” 
Other Taxes 

The matter of income and surtaxes vitally 
affects the advisability of incorporating. In 
wartime, immensely higher rates were ap- 
plicable to corporations than were those ap- 
plying to individuals. In addition to the 
normal rates attributable to corporations gen- 
erally, large war taxes were assessed run- 
ning up into the 65 per cent brackets; then 
there were taxes of a punitive nature on 


profits undistributed when not necessary to 
the business; and above these the individual 
pays surtax on dividends received. Then 
there is the capital stock tax and the at- 
tendant returns, schedules and reports, as 
well as excise, occupational and other taxes. 
License fees have to be paid in the state of 
creation, and in other states where the cor- 
poration has qualified to act. State real and 
personal property taxes are of course no 
higher. 
Other Features 

There is some benefit of incorporation, 
however, in that under stress of circum- 
stances, or a desire to extend its operations, 
outside interest may be taken in, varied 
methods of raising money can be devised 
through the issuance of preferred and other 
types of and so-called “corporate se- 
curities.” I have felt that a general discus- 
sion of corporations was advisable, as a 
corporation, being like a steam engine on 
the tracks with steam up—capable of taking 
advantage of its ability to go into paths not 
presently chosen—may at any time extend its 
present limited operations at the whim of 
the stockholders. 

I presume that a discussion of this sort 
would not be complete without a cursory 
suryey of the Common Law Trust, which 
has been availed of in many states of the 
Union in lieu of corporate form. This merely 
consists of transfer of securities to a trustee 
who issues certificates of interest to the 
cestuis. It should not be confounded with 
the equitable trust, as it is merely intended 
to form the equivalent of what is generally 
known as a joint stock company or species 
of partnership, having transferability of 
shares. This form of organization, however, 
has been refused recognition by the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court as any sort of an 
entity other than an attempt to evade the 
corporation laws of the state. The matter 
came under review in an application for a 
certificate under the Blue Sky Law. 


stock 


Merits of Trust 

It will not be necessary for me to go to 
any great length in comparing the foregoing 
with the features of the trust. However, the 
title of this paper does not indicate whether 
the topic is to be confined to an ante-mortem 
or a testamentary trust. Since the post- 
mortem features would be alike whether 
under the terms of either trust, it will not 
be necessary to reiterate them, but I shall 
start with a living trust. I might also say 
that different consideration would most like- 
ly prevail in the case of a business as dis- 
tinguished from investments, so my remarks 
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regarding trust features will be from 
standpoint of an investment trust. 

It is axiomatic that a revocable trust can 
be created for the benefit of the donor him- 
self, by limiting him to the income during 
his lifetime, or giving him such powers over 
the principal as would render the entire trust 
susceptible to his control. If he had con- 
trol of both the income and principal with 
or without the power of revocation, even 
though the remainder be for the benefit of 
wife and children after his death, it would 
be capable of attachment by creditors, but 
if the trust were irrevocable, and discretion 
of encroachment upon principal be solely in 
the trustee, then the power of creditors 
would be extremely limited. It is to be 
borne in mind, however, that one cannot ¢cre- 
ate such a trust while he is indebted and 
escape responsibility to his creditors. It is 
obvious that the donor under such a living 
trust would have all the attributes of owner- 
ship except that of holding the legal title 
which is vested in the trustee, and upon his 
death probate would be eliminated. The es- 
tate would be chargeable with estate and 
inheritance taxes. 

Under such a plan a man’s income would 
not be impaired; there would be no percep- 
tible change with respect to taxes; the only 
additional reports would be made by the 
trustee; upon his demise there would be 
none of the property probated and the affairs 
could continue under the same management 
for the benefit of his beneficiaries. One could 
thus witness his estate in operation before 
his death. 


the 


Testamentary Trusts 

From here would follow the same privi- 
leges as would be enjoyed under a testamen- 
tary trust. Compared with the principle of 
incorporating and giving stock to each of 
the beneficiaries, merely the flexibility alone 
would commend the trust plan, to say noth- 
ing of the protective devices which can be 
employed in behalf of the several members 
of the family. 

Instead of subjecting the estate to the 
creditors of a beneficiary, provisions can be 
inserted to the contrary; instead of leaving 
to chance the ability of an heir to care for 
his portion, the trustee can be empowered to 
make periodic payments to him for the pur- 
pose of trying him out, and giving him as 
much as his ability may warrant; instead 
of .distributing stock to a daughter with the 
possibility of its dissipation by an improvi- 
dent husband, her portion can be kept intact 
during her lifetime, thus insuring her a com- 
petence; instead of an outright gift to a 


< 
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child and his subsequent premature death, 
calling for distribution to minors and inyolv- 
ing the probating of his estate, his interest 
may remain for a period of years, and in the 
event of his death certain designated suc- 
cessors in interest are provided for; instead 
of a gift to an incompetent son, the trustee 
may be given power to vary the amounts 
and the nature of the benefits according to 
circumstances; instead of a gift to those 
who have little or no experience in the art 
of investing, the corporate trustee offers a 
specialized service in this respect; instead 
of being limited to the income when condi- 
tions are stringent, and being unable to make 
eapital distributions, the trustee may be 
given proper discretion to do so without 
any red tape or delay; the family may be 
shielded from the importunities of spend- 
thrift members in calling for additional dis- 
tributions of income or principal, and from 
the pressing recommendation of friends, rela- 
tives or salesmen; a corporate trustee is 
usually qualified to do business in adjacent 
states without additional expenses to the 
trust estate, and is capable of suing and 
being sued in the enforcement of contracts 
there; on final distribution there is no tax 
on unrealized profit; the heirs are protected 
against incompetence in the handling of their 
affairs by the established laws and the out- 
stretched arm of the courts. It might be 
here stated that even during the course of 
probate, non-intervention statutes and ple- 
nary powers of sale and control give to the 
executor discretionary powers that eliminate 
any inconvenience incident to the death of 
the donor. 

The matter of the trustee’s fee is often in- 
terposed as an objection, yet compare this 
with the expense of even a poorly paid secre- 
tary or agent, not to mention one of profes- 
sional calibre, and it is negligible. 

In conclusion—Montgomery, our versa- 
tile and prolific contemporary, says, “Briefly, 
a corporation is a convenient means of as- 
sociating a large number of persons in a 
single enterprise,’ and it is generally for 
such purposes that the corporate entity is 
invoked. It furnishes a means for the con- 
solidation of wealth necessary to carry on 
a business enterprise, which it would be diffi- 
cult otherwise to amass. But in view of 
the pros and cons of this discussion, it 
would seem that in the matter of a private 
family estate where the financial structure 
is investments, it would not be conducive 
either to the best interests or convenience of 
the donor himself, or his beneficiaries, to 
adopt the corporate form. 
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In the Center 
of a 


Prosperous 
Community 


“Conditions have not ap- 

peared so satisfactory in 

months. The summer 

months have been thejbest 

since 1921. Other facts 

augur well for the months 

immediately ahead’’ — so 

ase says the Brown University 

Bureau of Business Research, in referring to Rhode 
Island and Southern New England. 


In the center of this prosperous community is the new 
Industrial Trust Company building. It is situated in 
the heart of Providence’s business district, and will be 
the tallest in the State. Its American perpendicular 
style of architecture allows the maximum amount of 
daylight in all offices. Tenants will be able to move in 
on or about October Ist, 1928. 


For the descriptive booklet entitled ‘‘The New Indus- 
trial Trust Company Building’’ and any information 
concerning rentals, address G. L. & H. J. Gross, Rental 
Agents, Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 


Five PROVIDENCE Offices 


49 WESTMINSTER STREET 63 WESTMINSTER STREET 
1515 BROAD STREET 220 ATWELLS AVENUE 
602 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
E. PROVIDENCE PAWTUCKET NEWPORT 
WOONSOCKET BRISTOL WESTERLY 
PASCOAG WARREN WICKFORD 

















MARVELOUS MECHANICAL DEVICES WHICH ARE REVO- 
LUTIONIZING BANK AND TRUST COMPANY ROUTINE 


AUTOMATIC AIDS TO GREATER SPEED, INFALLIBILITY AND ECONOMY 


JOHN J. MOONEY 
Head of Stock Bookkeeping Department, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


There is something truly amazing and uncanny in the progressive 


invasion of banking and trust company routine which perform daily tasks with greater 


speed, accuracy and efficiency than humanly possible. 


Unquestionably, the inventive and 


machine age has been a big factor in making possible and encouraging the tendency 


toward gigantic bank and trust company combinations. 


The bank or trust company which 


clings to laborious methods, to bulky ledgers and the antiquated paraphernalia of the 


past is hopelessly behind in the race. 


Recent new installations, such as the lightning 


calculators, checkwriters and other achievements in bank mechanism, give timely interest 


to the following article.) 

ECHANICAL invasions in the 
formance of routine work in 
trust companies are continuing 
at a pace which may in the not distant fu- 
ture transform banking lobbies into 
thing resembling the Automat with signs 
reading: “Drop three nickles in the slot for 
credit report’; “Insert $2.75 for list of pre- 
ferred stockholders”; or “Drop two nickles 
for new stock certificate and a lettuce sand- 
wich.” 

With volume of banking busi- 
ness and the vast amount of detail in opera- 
tion of trust departments, there is a constant 
urge toward greater accuracy, expedition 
and economy to which some of the best in- 
ventive minds are responding with unflagging 
zeal, To visit behind the scenes and watch 
the operating forces of our big banks and 
trust companies is to gain some idea as to 
the extent to which addressographs, telauto- 
graphs, caleulators, bookkeeping 
check writers, multiple 
other devices have reduced the burden of 
clerical The future holds forth even 
greater possibilities in bank and trust com- 
pany mechanism when we see 
the almost daily and sensa- 
tional achievements or discov- 
eries of science and inventive 
genius. 
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increasing 


machines, 
signers and many 


work. 


Human elements of error 
are. almost entirely eliminated 
as, for example, with the re- 
cent new installation of ma- 
chines in the stock bookkeep- 
ing department by which the 


bulk of the work of that department is ac- 
complished by mechanical methods. In ad- 
dition to reducing greatly the clerical burden, 
the machines complete the work with greater 
rapidity and accuracy than heretofore pos- 
sible. These stock bookkeeping machines are 
of three new types, making the processes of 
dividend disbursement almost completely me- 
chanical. The ledger are posted 
mechanically. Addresses are placed on divi- 
dend and checks by the addresso- 
graph. Calculations for amounts of dividends 
to be paid are made entirely by machines. 
Protectograph machines write the checks and 
the final authentication by signature is made 
automatically by the small new lithograph 
press, called the Check Signer. 


accounts 


sheets 


HE NEw Topp CHECK SIGNING MACHINE WHICH HAs A SPEED OF 
SIGNING 7,500 CHECKS AN Hour. 
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Substitute for Mental Calculation 

One type of machine in particular—the 
calculator—is most amazing in its uncanny 
ability to grind out compurations. People 
who operate these new mechanical computers 
claim that the machines can do everything 
except talk. And at a demonstration given 
for officials of the Guaranty, one director of 
the company remarked that he wished he 
could “swap” his brain for the machine. 

One of the difficulties of dividend disburse- 
ment work at the stock bookkeeping depart- 
ment in the past has been the necessity for 
a tremendous number of mental calculations. 
To meet this function mechanically there 
has been devised a Burroughs Moon-Hopkins 
calculator which may best be described as 
a sort of hybrid typewriter-adding-machine- 
multiplier-subtractor. On these machines, 
one girl operator can handle in a day the 
entries and computations necessary in pre- 
paring dividends for 3,500 stockholders, 
which amount exceeds the former daily av- 
erage computed by the mental arithmetic of 
a skilled and highly trained calculator. 


Super-Speed Protectograph and Check Signer 

The second of the new mechanical wonders 
at the stock books is the Todd Super-Speed 
Protectograph, on which a girl operator can 
fill in “amounts to be paid” at the rate of 
5,800 day, as compared with a 
former record of 3,000 checks a day by the 
old method, in which a machine had to be 
set for each check filled in. The third new 
mechanical marvel is an automatic signing 
machine, called the Todd Check Signer, that 
ean affix facsimile signatures to 
the rate of 7,500 to 9,000 an hour. 

Use of the new calculating machine in stock 
bookkeeping work was made possible by a 
new form of dividend sheet devised by the 
author. It had been proposed that the ma- 
chines be used on what are known as the 
“stub “dividend sheets,” which 
are long sheets of paper with the names and 
addresses of stockholders, one under the oth- 
er, at the left. In the other columns must 
be placed, alongside the proper name, the 
number of shares held by each stockholder 
and the amount of money due in dividends. 
It was this computation of the number of 
shares times the dividend rate that was the 
former stumbling block. 

The calculating machine would do this 
operation quickly and with absolute accu- 
racy, but unfortunately the machine was like 
an invisible typewriter which printed from 
the underside, so that the typing was in- 
visible to the operator. This meant that the 
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SUPER-TYPEWRITER WHICH AUTOMATICALLY 
Apps, MULTIPLIES AND SUBTRACTS. IT CANNOT 
TALK. 


operator who was reading from the ledger 
sheets which contained the stockholder’s rec- 
ord of holdings, could not tell whether the 
computation was being placed alongside the 
proper name, the name also hid- 
den in the machine. That made the 
machines apparently useless dividend 
work. 


since was 
fact 


for 


New Dividend Sheet 


In order to this difficulty, the 
author devised an entirely new form of divi- 
dend sheet, the feature of which was a stag- 
gered arrangement that placed the compu- 
tation a below the name, thus bring- 
ing the name into the view of the operator 
for purpose of verification at the time the 
invisible computation is being printed on 
the sheet. 

After the and addresses of stock- 
holders have stencilled in columnar 
style on the long dividend sheets, the sheets 
now go to the calculating machine operators, 
accompanied by the original ledgers which 
show the holdings of each stockholder. The 
order of names on the dividend sheets corre- 
sponds with the order of names on the ledger 
sheets. 


overcome 


space 


names 
been 


Computing the Dividends 


The girl operating the machine ascertains 
the rate of dividend to be paid on the stock, 
and “locks” that rate in the machine, so 
that all computations later made automati- 
cally will be based on that rate. The ma- 
chine can be set for any rate whatsoever, 
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hence its range of computation is almost un- 
limited. 

The places the long dividend 
sheets in the machine just as a sheet is in- 
serted in a typewriter. She can then see 
the first name on the sheet, and looking at 
the same name on the ledger sheets beside 
her, she reads from the latter the number of 
shares held in that name. 


operator 


Assuming that the holdings amount to 154 
shares, the operator types 154 on the key- 
board before her, using the red keys, and the 
figures 154 appear in the proper column. 
Then on the duplicate set of black keys, she 
types 154 again, and on the sheet there ap- 
pears in dollars and cents, the figure repre- 
sented by the multiplication of 154 by the 
amount of the dividend to be paid. If the 
machine had been set for a dividend of 37% 
cents a share, the number appearing would 
be $57.75. The speed and accuracy of such 
a method as against the former method of 
mental computation is obvious. 

When the operator has completed the com- 


putations for all the names on a dividend 
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sheet, she merely presses a key that prints 
the total of shares appearing on the sheet, 
and the total of the individual dividends 
computed. Another key multiplies that total 
of shares by the rate locked in the machine, 
and if the total of that multiplication is the 
same as the total for the addition of divi- 
dends appearing on the sheet, the operator 
knows that all computations have been made 
correctly. 

The sheet-totals for shares, and dividends 
for each sheet, are held automatically in the 
machine, in a totalizer, or “register” as it is 
called, and when the computations have been 
made for an entire issue, the operator merely 
presses another key and gets totals of all the 
sheet sub-totals. If these final totals for 
number of shares and dividends to be paid 
agree with the control figures for number of 
shares outstanding and dividends authorized 
to be paid, it is evident that no error has 
been made. In other words, the machine 
provides an automatic check against the 
possibility of error by the operator in press- 
ing wrong keys. 





















































NEw TYPE OF DIVIDEND SHEET DESIGNED BY MR. JOHN MOONEY OF THE STOCK BOOKKEEPING 
DEPARTMENT OF THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY WHICH MAKES POSSIBLE THE 
NEW CALCULATORS IN DIVIDEND DISBURSEMENT WORK 
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Writing and Signing Checks 

The filled-out dividend sheets then go to 
a protectograph operator who inserts on 
checks the amounts to be paid to stockhold- 
This machine, which handles checks in 
strips of five, works like an adding machine. 
The operator inserts a strip of checks and 
merely touches keys, like typewriter keys, 
to insert the sum to be paid. The checks 
are numbered, and each one contains the 
name and address of a stockholder. Corre- 
sponding numbers appear beside each name 
on the dividend sheets, so the protectograph 
operator merely inserts the check bearing 
“No. 1” and inserts the figure for “dividend 
to be paid,” appearing beside No. 1 on the 
dividend sheet. 


ers. 


Also Protection for Checks 

The machine, however, instead of merely 
typing the figures, protectographs the check, 
that is, it shreds the paper and cuts in, as 
well as prints, the words and figures. The 
next check then comes into place automati- 
eally. On such a machine a single operator 
ean fill in 5,800 checks a day. The checks 
then go to the check signer, still in: strips, 
where they automatically receive the im- 
print of the proper authenticating signature. 
The check signer is really a miniature litho- 
graph press which prints a facsimile of the 
signature from a plate locked in the ma- 
chine. 

The machine contains a registering device 
that records the number of checks that have 
been run, thus keeping accurate tab against 
the possibility of unauthorized printing. The 
entire machine is controlled by a double lock, 
which requires a master key and a second 
key. Neither key alone can unlock the me- 
chanism. One key is held by the head of the 
stock bookkeeping department, and the other 
remains in the possession of the officer whose 
signature is being affixed to the checks. 

The strips of checks are fed into the ma- 
chine by an operator, and after going through 
the printing rolls, are automatically cut and 
shot out into different racks in proper numer- 
ical order. The machine is capable of pro- 
ducing 7,500 to 9,000 signatures an hour. 


The signature produced by the check sign- 


er offers the greatest possible protection 
against counterfeit, since it is an exact re- 
production in every case, whereas handsign- 
ing involves a certain amount of variation. 
A second protection made possible by the 
machine is that the machine is able to print 
in conjunction with the signature a trade 
mark, picture. or other identifying sign that 
makes counterfeiting even more difficult. 
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SUPERSPEED PROTECTOGRAPH WHICH TURNS 
Out OVER A THOUSAND DIVIDEND CHECKS 
AN Howur. 


Marvelous machines like these may some 
time accomplish all the motions of banking 
except the thinking. But there will still be 
plenty of work to do. 
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EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT HARTFORD- 
CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 


Nathan D. Prince, president of the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, announces a number of changes 
in the executive staff made at the last regu- 
lar meeting of the board of directors. 

John P. Byrne, for the last five years 
bank commissioner for the State of Con- 
necticut, and prior to that time having had 
some five or six years additional service in 
the State Bank office, was 
elected a vice-president, succeeding the late 
Henry H. Pease. 

Allen H. Newton, for the last 45 years 
connected with the bank and of late carrying 
the title of treasurer, advanced to the 
position of vice-president. Charles A. Hunter, 
for over 30 identified with the bank 
and carrying the title of assistant treasurer, 
was made a vice-president. Harold M. Ken- 
yon, for the last 24 years connected with the 
institution and carrying the title of assis- 
tant treasurer, was advanced to treasurer. 
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SOUND ADVICE ON 
VOUR SURPLUS FUNDS 
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PERSONAL SERVICE brat . 
YOUR FOREIGN EXCHANGE PROBLEMS youn UNFORSEEN EMERGENCIES 








Your surplus funds 


INVESTMENT ADVICE from the Sea- 
board is impartial because we have no 
securities of our own to sell—reliable 
because our sources of information 
are reliable—sound because it reflects 
a conservative practice in making 
investments. 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 


MAIN OFFICES: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 
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Your Cuban Business 







With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
eae nei $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
i b 


this class o 
Companies. 


usiness, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 





Established 1905 


SUCCESSFUL TRUSTEE COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATION IN AUSTRALIA 

Climes, political institutions and nations 
may differ, but the basic qualities and es- 
sentials of trust company service are the 
same the civilized world over. This para- 
lellism is brought out forcibly by a survey 
of the 49th annual report of The Trustee 
Executors & Agency Co. Ltd. of Melbourne, 
and the pioneer trust company of Australia. 
This company now has trust funds under 
administration amounting to £17,941,016, the 
last fiscal year witnessing a record net gain 
of £1,612,500, and after distribution of £718,- 
000 capital funds during the same period. 
During its nearly half-century of existence 
this company has administered total trust 
funds of forty-four million pounds sterling. 
The latest annual report shows profits of 
£25,328 during the year, with total dividend 
return on paid-up capital of £140,000 of 14 
per cent and leaving £11,447 carried forward, 
and making profit and loss account of £24,747. 
Reserve funds and investment fluctuation 
accounts amount to £86,643. 

An important development of the year was 
the passage of a special act by the legisla- 
ture of New South Wales, enabling the 
company to operate in all fiduciary capacities 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Capital paid up $500,000 








in that state under exceptionally liberal 
provisions. The directors and stockholders 
also expressed appreciation for the legal serv- 
ices of Mr. James Borrowman, who retired 
during the year as general manager after 
39 years of association. Mr. Borrowman 
retired in accordance with the requirements 
of the Provident Fund established for re- 
tiring officers. Succeeding Mr. Borrowman 
as general manager is Mr. C. R. Smibert 
formerly manager and sub-manager. Mr. 
V. G. Watson advanced to manager 
and Mr. G. A. Thompson as assistant man- 
ager. 


was 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF 


NEW YORK 
The October 10th financial statement of 
the Chemical National Bank of New York 


pictures the strong position of “Old Bullion.” 
Resources total $196,173,474, with loans and 
discounts of $123,825,000; United States 
bonds and certificates, $6,372,368; other bonds 
and investments, $12,377,161; cash and due 
from banks, $39,407,362; acceptances, $12,251,- 
563. Deposits sum up $155,225,274, with capi- 
tal of $5,000,000; surplus, $17,500,000, and 
undivided profits, $1,454,112. 















TRUST 


National Trust 
Company 
Limited 


| Capital and Reserve 


$6,000,000 


Assets Under Adminstration 


$157,000,000 
Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


5% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton London, England 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $380,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
10S St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


MONTREAL 

OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


HALIFAX 

Saint Journ, N. B. 
St. Joun’s, NFLb. 
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TUNNEY’S MILLION DOLLAR PRIZE 

Doubtless there are countless fight fans, 
including bankers, who are wondering what 
Gene Tunney plans to do with the million- 
dollar stake which he won at the Chicago 
Stadium as compensation for a few minutes 
hard work with Jack Dempsey. Alert bank- 
ers and especially those who pride them- 
selves on having personal acquaintance with 
“Gene” have been lying awake nights hoping 
that the shadow of the stalwart world cham- 
pion’s figure would darken their doorways. 

Dayton Keith, vice-president in charge of 
the real estate loan department of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company, who knows the cham- 
pion well enough to address him as “Gene” 
did not hesitate to make a try for the prize 
money. He indicted a letter to the victor 
the day after the fight, holding before his 
eyes the danger of the unwise investments 
and at the same time the tempting offer of 
investing the million dollars in the first 
mortgage real estate bonds which have 
proven so popular to clients of the Chicago 
Trust Company. The prize money invested 
in the bonds and left untouched for ten years 
would total with accrued interest at the end 
of that time $1,788,073. 

As to answer, 
naught. 


Gene's deponent knoweth 


IMPROVED CANADIAN BUSINESS 
PROSPECTS 

The prospect of an excellent wheat crop in 
the West is the outstanding factor in the 
Canadian agricultural situation, says the 
Royal Bank of Canada. Alberta expects to 
harvest the largest crop in the history of the 
and the from Manitoba, 
and Ontario are sufficiently 
favorable, so that there is little question but 
that this vear’s crop will be nearly 100,000,- 
000 bushels larger than that of 1926. 

Naturally, the of good 
in the farming districts is having a satisfac- 
tory effect upon wholesale and retail trade. 
The manufacturing situation is classified as 
excellent high level of activity 
prevails in almost every manufacturing in- 
dustry in the Dominion. While the news- 
print industry working at higher ¢a- 
pacity in 1926 1927, the capacity 
of the industry has been much increased in 
the past year; production is increasing in 
Canada, and decreasing in the United States. 
Electric energy generated has attained new 
high levels during the year, but rapid ex- 
pansion in this industry can no longer be 
considered exceptional in Canada. 


province, reports 


Saskatchewan 


prospect business 


because a 


was 
than in 














FESTUS J. WADE 


The late Founder and President of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis 





FESTUS J. WADE 


F the master minds of the past gen- 

eration, whose genius, integrity and 

foresight reared up the most efficient 
and influential trust company organizations, 
no figure looms up more appealingly and 
with such inspiring human values as that 
of Festus J. Wade, founder and president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
who passed away peacefully at his home on 
the evening of September 28th, in his sixty- 
seventh year. He died as he lived, with that 
true faith which brooks no doubts and which 
he translated into terms of righteousness and 
broad sympathies, whether in the affairs of 
his private life, his business relations or in 
responding to the higher claims of citizen- 
ship. His inborn courage, wonderful initia- 
tive and creative qualities leave an enduring 
impress, not only upon the progress of the 
great financial institution which he guided, 
but also upon the material and civie ad- 
vancement of the city where he rose from 
such humble tasks and upon the nation which 
he served with unselfish devotion in time of 
trial or peril. 

No greater tribute of affection and esteem 
was ever tendered to any citizen of St. Louis 
than that manifested by the thousands of 
personal friends, rich and poor, by loyal as- 
sociates and those who cherished memories 
of his kindly, helpful deeds, who thronged 
the New Cathedral to join in a last homage 
to their beloved townsman. The solemnity 
of the funeral rites was heightened because 
of the tragic calamity which had swept but 
a few hours before through St. Louis, leaving 
a trail of death and destruction. All those 
who knew Festus J. Wade in life realize how 
touchingly true were the words of his life- 
long friend and spiritual counselor, Arch- 
bishop Glennon, when he laid his hand upon 
the casket and said: “This voice, if it could 
speak now, would be speaking in behalf of 
those who have been left destitute.” 

Mere adjectives and eulogistic phrases 
seem but feeble in attempting to sketch the 
life of this outstanding type of American, 
whose achievements and character impart 
lustre to the cause of trust company develop- 
ment. Mr. Wade possessed a simple rugged- 
ness of character, a democratic manner and 
engaging qualities of heart and mind which 
charged the announcement of his death with 
a sense of personal loss to all those in trust 
company and banking circles who were privi- 
leged to enjoy his personal friendship. To 


the younger 
company 
from 


generation of bank and trust 
men, his early life, his struggles 
poverty and through the succeeding 
stages to the conception and building up of 
one of the most successful trust companies 
in the United States, must leave a heritage 
that cannot help but kindle ambition and 
give new impulse. 

Mr. Wade’s rise from obscurity to one of 
the most eminent leaders in the American 
financial world provides a background for 
characterization in which there is a rich 


blending of the romantic and of homely vir- 
3orn in Limerick, Ireland, 
and brought by his parents to St. Louis as an 
infant, Mr. Wade was essentially a product 


tues of manhood. 


of American opportunism and democratie en- 
vironment. Despite his success and later as- 
sociations, he never lost the human touch 
and he was proud of his humble origin and 
menial tasks as a youth. Often he would 
linger on the threshhold of the spacious home 
of the Mercantile Trust Company to ex- 
change cordial greeting with the doorman 
and probably recall stormy, bleak nights 
when he was driver of a horse-drawn street 
car Which many times a day and night wend- 
ed its weary way past the very corner where 
the Mercantile building now stands. 

To help his parents Festus Wade left 
school at the tender age of ten to work as 
cash boy in a dry goods store at $2 a week. 
Venturous and always striving to get ahead, 
we trace his early struggles as clerk in an 
oil store, carpenter’s apprentice, photogra- 
pher’s assistant, water boy, timekeeper, ice 
wagon driver and then driver on a Mound 
City street railroad company car, one of 
the owners of which was John Scullin, who 
became a director in Mr. Wade’s trust com- 
pany. He next found better opportunity at 
the St. Louis Fair Grounds, where he first 
performed odd jobs and rose to the secretary- 
ship of the Fair Association. During the 
four years from the age of 20 to 24, young 
Wade worked hard during the day and at 
night attended studies at the Bryant and 
Stratton Business College. 

Soon after graduating from business school 
Wade formed a friendship with Lorenzo E. 
Anderson, who began his career as a cash 
boy, which was destined to shape a new and 
more promising course. This led to a real 
estate partnership under the name of the 
Anderson-Wade Realty Company. It was 
this real estate company and its growing 
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activities, especially in connection with large 
subdivisions, construction of hotels, office 
buildings and industrial structures, which 
served as the foundation of the organization 
of the Mercantile Trust Company by Mr. 
Wade in 1899. It is worthy of note that al- 
though Mr. Anderson remained with the 
Mercantile Trust Company as vice-president 
for eleven years and then engaged in broker- 
age business, this business and intimate per- 
sonal friendship between Wade and Ander- 
son continued uninterrupted until the death 
of the latter in 1925. One of their most suc- 
cessful negotiations was the purchase and 
sale of the building at No. 1 Wall street, 
New York, which attracted the attention of 
New York’s big bankers to this rising genius 
of the Southwest. 

Organization and the remarkably success- 
ful growth of the Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis under the guiding hand of Mr. 
Wade, forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of American trust 
company development. The company began 
business in 1899 with one clerk acting as 
paying, receiving, discount and note teller, 
but within twelve years it required not less 
than 200 officers and employees to handle 
the rapidly rising volume of business. Dur- 
ing that period deposits increased from $17,- 
051 to $21,944,000, not including nearly 
$6,000,000 deposits of the allied Mercantile 
National Bank, which later was merged with 
the trust company. Today, after twenty- 
seven years, the Mercantile serves more than 
100,000 clients; total assets over $75,000,000; 
deposits $60,000,000; capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of over $11,580,000. These 
figures do not envisage a large volume of 
trust business and estates under administra- 
tion, the far-flung activities of the real es- 
tate, loan, bond and corporation financing 
departments. It may be safely stated that 
no St. Louis financial and banking organiza- 
tion has contributed more to actual upbuild- 
ing of homes, hotels, office buildings, apart- 
ment houses and industrial structures as 
well as civic developments in that city than 
the Mercantile under Mr. Wade’s progressive 
management. There is something more 
which gives distinction to the Mercantile and 
that is the loyalty which animates its per- 
sonnel, the perfection of department and in- 
terdepartment relations, 


Mr. Wade possessed a virility and resource- 
fulness which expressed themselves in his 


influential business activities outside the 
sphere of the trust company which marked 
him as a constructive genius. He had great 
faith in advertising and he was foremost 
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in persuading manufacturing firms and in- 
dustries to locate in the St. Louis territory. 
Among these was the General Motors Com- 
pany and the United Drug Company. He 
helped finance many church buildings, hos- 
pitals and charitable organizations. He 
maintained close financial relations with the 
United Railways, the Union Electric Compa- 
nies and the North American Company, and 
held directorships in a number of large cor- 
porations. Always he had the vision and 
the courage which made for greater achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Wade eschewed politics, but his varied 
public services and the tasks he was called 
to assume made him a national figure, He 
fought for the Federal Reserve System in 
Washington and in the councils of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, testifying his faith 
by making the Mercantile Trust Company 
the first state institution to apply for and 
secure membership in the System in the St. 
Louis district. He battled for fair play in 
behalf of the railways. During the World 
War he gave his services to the Government 
in connection with the financing and pur- 
chasing of Government administration of the 
railroads. He was director of the War Sav- 
ings and Thrift Stamp campaigns in his dis- 
trict, as well as a leader in Liberty Loan 
work. Up to his death he continued as 
treasurer of the St. Louis Red Cross and 
one of his latest activities was to conduct 
the campaign for funds in behalf of Mis- 
sissippi flood sufferers. He organized the 
pool to finance cotton growers during the 
wartime crisis and he was frequently called 
to Washington to help in measures of financ- 
ing and defense work. He represented the 
Catholic Church, of which he was always a 
devoted member, in adjustment of the Philli- 
pine friar land controversy with the U. 8. 
Government. It was stated that while this 
country was at war with Germany he gave 
his entire salary as president of the trust 
company to Red Cross work. 


In the earlier years of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, Mr. Wade was one of the 
most active leaders in the American Bankers 
Association and in the work of the Trust 
Company Division of which he was president 
in 1907. His vigorous and incisive debate at 
the annual meeting of the Trust Company 
Division is remembered by all those who at- 
tended those gatherings and his voice rang 
clearly for the cultivation of the highest 
standards of trust company administration. 

Mr. Wade’s charities and philanthropic 
contributions were generous and varied. 
Forty years ago he pledged himself and ad- 
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hered to a practice of devoting each year 10 
per cent of his personal income to charitable, 
philanthropic and religious purposes. The 
publication of his will revealed that he was 
not a very rich man, as fortunes go these 
days. His estate is estimated at from $500,- 
000 to $750,000, exclusive of $800,000 of in- 
surance held in trust by the Mercantile Trust 
Company for the benefit of his wife and 
children. The Mercantile Trust Company is 
named as executor and trustee in his will, 
which divides the estate into five equal parts 
for the benefit of his widow and four chil- 
dren. The interests of the widow and one 
daughter, Florence, are left in trust with in- 
come payable during their lives. Mr. Wade 
expressed his faith and pride in the trust 
company which he organized and directed, in 
the following words in his will: 

“T have had every opportunity over a pe- 
riod of years to know the manner in which 
the Mercantile Trust Company manages es- 
tates and trusts for others. I have full con- 
fidence in the capacity and integrity of the 
company to manage my estate judiciously 
and capably, after my death. It is for that 
reason that I have named the Mercantile 
Trust Company as my sole executor and 
trustee. I recommend that my wife and 
children defer to its judgment in all matters 
connected with administration of my estate.” 


FRED C. ORTHWEIN 

The Mississippi Valley. Trust Company of 
St. Louis mourns the death of one of its 
most valued directors, Fred C. Orthwein, who 
was head of one of the largest grain compa- 
nies in the Mississippi-Valley. As a director 
and member of the executive committee of 
the board of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, Mr. Orthwein succeeded his fa- 
ther, who was also a director until his death 
a few years ago. Mr. Orthwein had a large 
following of loyal friends and was zealous 
in discharging his duties at the trust com- 
pany. He was also a director of the An- 
heuser-Busch, Inec., and of the National 
Stamping and Enameling Co. 


Edward T. Jeffery of Chicago, and one 
time associated with the late George J. 
Gould, died recently at the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York. He was a director of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York and 
of the First National Bank of Chicago. 

John T, Perkins, associated for more than 
thirty-five years prior to 1916 with the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York and for several 
years as president, died recently at his home 
in Greenwich, Conn. 


A six-barge tow leaving New Orleans 
with 12,000 tons of freight for the upper 
Mississippi Valley 


New Orleans 
XXVIII 


Barge Lines 

Situated at the gateway to South 
and Central America, with 5,000 
miles of navigable waterways con- 
necting it with the entire Mississippi 
Valley, New Orleans is strategically 
located as a terminus for the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service, (Federal 
Barge Line) which during 1926 
handled 1,043,400 tons of cargo. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 


New Orleans, U.S. A. 


FRANCIS LYMAN HINES 

The death on October 9th of Francis Ly- 
man Hines, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the First National Bank of New 
York and president from 1909 to 1922, marks 
the passing of another of the thinning group 
of stalwart and so-called “old-line” bankers. 
His affiliations with other important finan- 
cial and business corporations were numer- 
ous. He was trustee of the Brookyln Trust 
Company and director of the Fifth Avenue 
Bank, American Surety Company, American 
Can Company, Astor Safe Deposit Company, 
Home Life Insurance Company, U. S. Rubber 
Company and other corporations. 

Mr. 
Conn. and attained an age of seventy-six 
years. After completing his education and 
employment in various mercantile establish- 
ments, he entered upon his banking career 
with the Astor Place Bank. His connection 
with the First National Bank began in 1896 
when he was appointed cashier and later be- 
came president. In January, 1909, he was 
elected president and during his administra 
tion in that office up to 1922 the First Na- 
tional increased its deposits tenfold. He was 
a man of rare executive ability and judgment. 


Hines was a native of New Milford, 
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The Marine Knows 
Buffalo 


Because The Marine 
has the most ex- 


tensive credit file 
in Buffalo. 


m™ MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 
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BEQUEST INSURANCE AS MEANS OF RAISING FUNDS 
FOR PHILANTHROPIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


BROAD SIGNIFICANCE OF “BEQUEST WEEK” CAMPAIGN CONDUCTED BY 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Vice-president, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 





(Eprror’s Nore: Philanthropic and educational requirements of the American nation, 
to be maintained on an adequate and increasingly efficient basis, must enlist a broader 
public response and the substitution of businesslike instrumentalities for gratuitous or 
fleeting impulses. The Equitable Life Assurance Society, in dedicating its great organiza- 
tion and services to the encouragement of public interest and appreciation as to the 
advantages of life insurance to solve the problem of philanthropic and educational main- 


tenance, carries out the best traditions of life insurance. 


The forthcoming “Bequest 


Week” campaign to be conducted by this society is worthy of wholehearted encouragement, 
especially from trust companies and banks which are privileged to cooperate actively in 
devising insurance and testamentary instruments for this excellent cause.) 


OST people today recognize the im- 
portance of life insurance in replac- 
ing a man’s financial value to the 
family he has supported. Few people today 
recognize the importance of life insurance in 
replacing a man’s financial value to the phil- 
anthropic organizations he has helped to sup- 
port. In both however, urgently 
needed income may be cut off by death. 
When, for example, we see the notice of 
the death of a philanthropist such as Cleve- 
land E. Dodge or Judge Elbert H. Gary, we 
do not often stop to consider possible finan- 
cial losses to institutions whose contributor’s 
lists included their names. Both these men 
were staunch supporters of altruistic causes 
during their lives and makers of generous 
bequests at death. At the same time, the 
death of each of them perhaps makes it nec- 
essary for certain organizations to find new 
contributors to supply the income which is 
no longer received. Moreover, the loss of less 
prominent supporters is of no conse- 
quence to those responsible for the financing 
of charitable and educational institutions. A 
sound and practical plan for creating the 
required funds, therefore, deserves serious 
consideration. 


cases, 


less 


Successful Bequest Week Campaign 
Last year the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States conducted an 
educational campaign the object of which 
was to bring before the public the idea of 
insurance as a method of accumulating funds 
for philanthropic institutions. The object 


of stressing the subject of insurance for be- 
quests during week was not to try to 
sell a large amount of insurance for religious, 
philanthropic and educational purposes with- 
in this period. The end in view was to have 
the 10,000 members of the Equitable field 
force concentrate on this type of insurance 
in order that they might, in turn, bring it 
to the attention of philanthropic and educa- 
tional institutions, and might explain the 
particular advantages of the plan to indi- 
viduals interested in making bequests to 
these institutions. In carrying out these ob- 
jectives it may safely be said that the cam- 
paign, or trial flight as it might be more 
properly termed, was entirely successful. 

During Bequest Week wholehearted en- 
couragement and enthusiastic cooperation 
was received from the members of the Com- 
mittee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the Council of Church 
sJoards of Education. Also, the idea received 
considerable publicity through articles in the 
daily papers. It was somewhat surprising, 
however, to see some of the newspaper ar- 
ticles which appeared during the week for, 
apparently, in a number of instances, the 
underlying idea of the campaign was re- 
garded as entirely new. This fact served 
to show very clearly that far more educa- 
tional work must be done before the public 
realizes the advantages of this form of be- 
quest, and, therefore, Bequest Week will be 
repeated in 1927. 


one 
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Relatively Small Annual Outlay 

It is unnecessary to elaborate on life in- 
surance as an aid to charitable and educa- 
tional The advantages both to the 
individual who is making the bequest and the 
institution receiving the bequest are fairly 
obvious: 

A. To the individual: The fact that the 
gift may be made by relatively small annual 
contributions instead of necessitating a single 
large outlay makes possible gifts that other- 
wise might never be made. For example, a 
woman may feel she would like her annual 
contribution of $50 to a community hospital 
to be continued after she dies, but a gift 
of $1,000 to create a fund on which $50 a 
interest could be earned would be out 
of the question during any year, for it 
would mean giving up a very large part of 
her allowance for that year. Moreover, if 
she had no appreciable estate and depended 
entirely on her allowance during her life- 
time, she would probably not feel justified 
in making the bequest to the hospital by will. 
The life insurance method, however, would 
enable her to make sure of carrying out her 
plan, yet the annual outlay would not cause 
a heavy drain on her income during a single 
year. 

In the second place, the gentle reminder 
of the premium notice is often a stimulus to 
saving for well as for family 
protection. Life insurance premiums which 
must be paid within a definite time usually 
have their place on the family budget while 
deposits which can be made when it seems 
convenient are often never made. 

The plan of leaving bequests to charitable 
institutions in the form of insurance, of 


causes, 


year 
one 


bequests as 


course, eliminates administration expenses in 


with the fund. 
of large means, the fact 
conditions, premiums may be 
making federal income tax 
presents an added advantage. 


connection Also, to 


that, 


persons 
under certain 
deducted in 
returns, often 


Benefits to Institution 

B. To the institution: The institution, if 
the bequest is in the form of insurance, re- 
ceives the fund in full and without delay. 
All of us can think of large estates which 
have taken years to settle, while life insur- 
ance companies pride themselves on the 
promptness with which claims are paid. In 
the Equitable, about 98 per cent of all death 
claims are paid within twenty-four hours 
after proofs of death have been received. An 
article which appeared in the papers not 
long ago told of a Pittsburgh merchant who 
made many bequests by will, but provided 
bequests to a hospital and to the United 
Hebrew Charities by means of life insur- 


ance. ‘These last two bequests were paid 
immediately while the payment of the other 
bequests could not be made until the estate 
was settled. 

Also, the fact that the insurance salesman 
as Charles Evans Hughes puts it, often rep 
resents “in the highest degree the American 
talent for unrestrained eloquence” sometimes 
works to the advantage of the institution in 
need of funds. Men probably procrastinate 
more in making wills or modifying thes 
documents to carry out their wishes than in 
anything else they plan to do. The taking 
out of an insurance policy, however, is a 
simpler process than the changing of a will 
and sometimes people can be persuaded by 
the insurance carry out their 
intentions when otherwise they would delay. 


salesman to 


Insurance Fund Does Not Encroach on Estate 

The fact that the insurance fund 
not encroach upon the estate is a factor of 
advantage both to the person making the 
gift and the institution receiving it. A man, 
no matter how much he desires to make a 
bequest to an institution not like to 
have a feeling that possibly his estate may 
be in such that the making of this 
bequest may work a hardship on his family, 
while the institution is in an unfortunate 
position if it receives a gift of this kind. 
Moreover, legal difficulties arising in connec- 
tion with the settlement of the estate do not 
touch the life insurance fund to be paid di- 
rectly to the institution or to a trustee for 
the benefit of the institution. 

The fiexibility of the modern insurance 
contract and the spirit of cooperation exist 
ing between life insurance and trust 
panies are both important factors in the de- 
velopment of the idea of using insurance for 
bequest purposes. As a matter of 
closely has this type of insurance been linked 


does 


does 


shape 


com- 


fact, so 


up with the idea of having the insurance pay- 
able to a trustee that and 
inquiries are received concerning insurance 
trusts reality, the information 
wanted is information concerning the plan 
of using insurance for bequests. 


over over again 


when, in 


Where Trust Administration Comes In 


While the options of a settlement under 
the modern insurance contract make it pos- 
sible for the proceeds to be paid as an in- 
come instead of in a single sum or to be held 
on deposit at interest for a certain period 
instead of being paid immediately, it is fre- 
quently more satisfactory to have the pro- 
ceeds of the policy administered by a trust 
company which can exercise discretionary 
powers in cases where a life insurance com 
pany cannot. 
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To create national interest in the plan of 
using life insurance as one method of solving 
the financial problems of philanthropic or- 
ganizations, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has set aside the period from No- 
vember 20 to November 26, 1927, as Bequest 
Week. Plans for this week include prepara- 
tory educational work, acquainting prospec- 
tive donors with the idea and using all chan- 
nels of publicity open to the organizations 
cooperating in this week. Addresses by min- 
isters and civie leaders on the importance of 
bequests to further the interests of man- 
kind, will be made on Sunday, November 
20th. Broad general policies of cooperation 
with the Equitable Life are being developed 
among organizations interested in receiving 
bequests. Methods of approaching the local 
membership of many organizations will 
worked out by the local representative of 
organizations together with the local repre- 
sentative of the Equitable Life. Further as- 


be 
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sistance can be given to local branches of 
national organizations through their national 
headquarters which will have direct contact 
with the Equitable Life Home Office. 

Life insurance companies at the present 
time are bending their energies not only 
toward increasing the volume of business 
but toward sending out representatives well 
equipped with the knowledge of how best 
to accomplish the ends desired; that is, rep- 
resentatives whose object is to render real 
service to their policyholders and who are 
qualified to render the type of service needed. 
Since life insurance does offer a solution to 
the serious problem which faces those con- 
cerned with raising funds for philanthropic 
and educational institutions, there no 
doubt that great possibilities lie in the plan 
of using the efficiency and energy of profes- 
sional life underwriters in working out the 
problem of adequate support for philan- 
thropic causes during Bequest Week 1927. 
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A COLLEGE PRESIDENT’S VIEW OF COLLEGE ENDOW- 
MENT BY INSURANCE 


AN OBLIGATION WHICH SOCIETY MUST RECOGNIZE 


KERR D. MACMILLAN, A.B., B.D., S.T.D. 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


HEN considering the invitation to 
the presidency of one of our eastern 
colleges the present successful in- 
laid down the condition of his 
acceptance that he be not asked to do three 
things—live on the campus, lead in prayer 
or raise money. The chairman of the board 
of trustees of a sister institution on hearing 
this story remarked: “Why, those are just 
the things a president is for!’ In this con- 
trast of opinion lies the explanation of many 
difficulties of administration. 
at from the outside the American 
college president’s job is financial. 
at from the inside it should have nothing 
to do with raising money. The onlookers— 
that is to say, the alumnae, the trustees and 
the public generally—judge him successful 
or the reverse he able to make and 
operate a budget and in particular as he in- 
creases the funds of the college. But, if the 
president be an educator he knows and feels 
keenly that the financial problems of his in- 
stitution are comparatively small beside the 
other matters that are entrusted to him. 
He has a full sized job on his hands in 


cumbent as 


college 
Looked 


Looked 


as is 


keeping in touch with educational move- 
ments in other institutions, in taking up into 
his own any improvement that appears suit- 
able, in keeping guard upon the standards 
of entrance so that only the intellectually fit 
may enter in, in finding and keeping a well 
trained body of scholars and teachers for his 
faculty and in providing them with library 
and scientific equipment that they may do 
their best work. All these things are of 
more importance than raising money. They 
cannot be measured in terms of money and 
very often a man who is capable in respect 
them has neither financial training nor 
financial experience. From the academic 
standpoint he may be a great success, but 
from the outside a failure. 


to 


Support for Higher Education 

A college is like a home, not like a factory, 
A home is of the utmost importance in our 
social structure for many reasons, one of 
which is the training which it gives children. 
A home net pay for itself; it would 
be ridiculous to think of such a thing. Glad- 
ly, happily, do. we give our children all we 
can at home and send them out without any 


does 
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warning that they owe us for the food, the 
housing, the clothes, the love, the care they 
have received. Our American colleges are 
and should be continuations of the home. 
They take our boys and girls during the four 
years intervening between childhood and ma- 
turity and train them for the larger life of 
citizenship. So far this work is being done 
by a few private institutions and an ever 
increasing number of institutions supported 
by municipalities and states. Judged by 
the analogy of other philanthropic institu- 
tions this combination of private and public 
enterprise will continue until eventually so- 
ciety as a whole will recognize its obligation 
to provide higher education just as it did 
its obligation to provide primary education 
for all. 

sut this time is still far away and until 
then we must welcome any plan that will 
enlist the sympathy of a greater number of 
our citizens in the cause of higher education 
and that will make it possible for the col- 
lege’s administrators to be freed from going 
about with cap in hand, and permitted to 
give all of their time and ability to the real 
purposes of the colleges, namely the train- 
ing of youth. The students themselves are 
taking cognizance of this deficiency and are 
rising to the situation with various plans to 
bring about financial independence of the 
college. 


Action Taken by Wells Undergraduates 
As an illustration of what the undergrad- 
uates in one college have done through the 


agency of insurance to add to the school’s 
funds, I cite the action taken at Wells Col- 
lege. Last year the three upper classes de- 
cided by almost unanimous vote to take out 
insurance in favor of the college. The plan 
contemplated that each student should per- 
sonally insure herself for $1,000 and assume 
responsibility for the payment of premiums. 
The annual premium would be about $20 and 
the policy would be paid up in about twenty 
years if the dividends are allowed to ac- 
cumulate with the insurance company. A 
few of the students later found it impossible 
to carry out the proposal, but the great ma- 
jority of them did. The freshmen of last 
year postponed action for a year and are 
considering the matter now. 

When this was initiated it was intended 
that each succeeding class should be invited 
to do the same. All this was done by the 
students themselves and was not instigated 
by the college authorities. I had personal 
knowledge of it, however, and approved it. 
The motive behind this is the desire to im- 
prove the Wells College of the future for the 
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sake of incoming students. The grounds, 
buildings and equipment of the present Wells 
College are the free gift of former friends 
of the college. The present students have 
the use of all of these without any cost to 
them, the fees they pay being entirely de- 
voted to part payment of maintenance and 
running expenses. The Wells College of the 
future will also be what it is made by future 
friends, whether it will continue to develop 
and keep pace with the times depends on 
them. At the present time the college, out 
of its own funds, expends on each student 
over and above the fees paid, the sum of 
$250 a year, or $1,000 in four years. The 
total amount paid in premiums on a $1,000 
insurance policy over a_ period of 
would be about $400. 


twenty 
years 


Enlisting Cooperation of Trust Companies 


and Banks 


the 
toward 


The desire of 
something 


students to contribute 
the future college is in 
my opinion a sign of a normal and healthy 
appreciation of what others have done fo1 
them, and a desire to have a share in doing 
something of the same sort for those that 
follow The proposal if carried into 
effect eventually put considerable 
funds at the disposal of the trustees of the 
college and them to add to and im- 
prove the facilities of the college. 
Those who take out these policies would 
thereby gain for themselves another bond 
of connection with their classmates, an addi- 
tional interest in their college, and a share 
in the progressive development of the higher 
education of women. 

It is this that I welcome the 
plan of enlisting the cooperation of insur- 
ance companies, trust companies and banks 
and through them many individuals who are 
interested in higher things and would be 
glad to lend a helping hand, Many individu- 
als prominent in financial and business af- 
fairs have already placed their experience 
and ability at the disposal of our 
and I feel sure that many more would wel- 
come such an opportunity as this presents 


to do the same. gee 


them. 
would 


enable 
present 


because of 


colleges 


The National Park Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 270,000 shares of capital 
stock of Kemsley, Millbourn & Company, Ltd. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Company has been appointed corporate 
trustee of the Northern Valley Building Cor- 
poration, securing an issue of $585,000 first 
mortgage 614 per cent bonds; trustee of the 
Trenrex Realty Corporation securing an issue 
of $1,000,000 first mortgage gold bonds. 
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The Bell System plant 
investment is greater than the 
largest railway system’s 


N its daily handling of more than 53,000,000 telephone 

conversations, the Bell System utilizes the abilities of more 
than 300,000 men and women, and has an investment in plant 
facilities of $3,000,000,000. 


Investment counsellors recommend A. T. &F T. because: 


Its business is of an indispensable character. Q It—and its 
predecessors—have paid dividends regularly for 47 years. 
q Its earnings provide an ample margin of safety above divi- 
dend requirements. @ Its management is far-sighted, con- 
servative, and yet progressive. @ Its research and laboratory 
work, employing 3,500 people, is untiring in its quest for 
means that will bring the nation’s telephone service nearer to 
perfection. 4 It owns over 91% of the combined common 
stocks of the operating companies of the Bell System. 


A. T. & T. stock can be bought in the open market to secure 
a good return. Write for booklet, ‘* Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


au 
195 Broadway “a 3} New York City 
e 
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REGISTER 


poors 2500 pages, 9x13, 


register listing over 60,000 
DIRECTORS ; LroRs directors or part- 
want DIRE an ners of more than 
Ig28 o 20,000 leading busi- 
nesses. 


Tells Who—Tells What 


The nature and extent of an in- 
dividual’s business affiliations, as 
they can be found in Poor s Regis- 
ter, will often throw valuable light 
on his character, ability, credit. 


The connections—or the lack of 
them—of a firm's directors or part- 
ners, as found in Poor's Register, 
may often give a new angle from 
which to judge the firm’s own 
character. 


Knowing the outside business 
interests and sympathies of the di- 
rectors or partners, as they can be 
known from Poor's Register, may 
sometimes prevent wrong impres- 
sions of the firm’s buying or banking 
habits. 


Knowing where the interests and 
sympathies of the directors or part- 
ners lie will frequently suggest new 
methods of approach to win a firm's 
business—and will sometimes save 
wasted time and effort by showing 
the futility of trying for certain 
business. 


For banker, trust officer, broker, 
bond salesman, investor—for all 
in fact who occasionally need to 
know who men are and what they 
amount to, or what their affiliations 
and interests are, or what kind of 
people the directors or partners of a 
firm are—for all such the new Poor’s 
Register of Directors will prove a 
source of never before procurable 
n formation. 


Listing alphabetically the more than 60,000 individ- 
uals who are directors or partners in the nation’s leading 
industrial, banking, public utility, railroad and insurance 
companies, the new Poor's Register of Directors of the 
United States then shows for each one his principal busi- 
ness connection and business address, all other com- 
panies (so far as available) of which he is a director or 
partner, and his home address. This information, gath- 
ered and collated by Poor’s Publishing Company in col- 
laboration with The Corporation Trust Company, was 
never before collated on a national scale. Its uses are 
innumerable. The price is $30. Orders should be filed 
at once for the first (1928) edition (scheduled for publica- 
tion shortly after the first of the year) as the number of 
copies printed will be determined by the number actually 
on order at time of going to press. Use the coupon below. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST: COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY”, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Tue CorPoraTION Trust CoMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my order for Poor's Register of Directors of the United 
States, 1928 Edition, price $30. Bill in your usual way. TCS. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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WHEN TRUST DEPARTMENTS ARE UNPRODUCTIVE 
AND REMAIN DORMANT 


ESSENTIALS OF PREPARATION, EQUIPMENT AND COOPERATION 


R. R. BIXBY 
President of R. R. Bixby, Inc., New York 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


last annual convention of the American 


In a discussion before 
Institute 


the Conference on Trust Functions at the 
of Banking, the substance of which is 


given herewith, Mr. Birby laid down clearly and frankly the essentials in preparing the 
way, in securing proper equipment, account methods and the right kind of internal co- 


operation to render successful the establishment of a trust department. 


Mr. Bixby has 


had years of actual erperience and is recognized as an authority on trust accounting and 


educational procedure. His conclusions are 


especially directed to banks and trust com- 


panies which either contemplate or which are making their début in the field of fiduciary 


service a 


IE pre-requisites for proper establish- 
ment and development of trust depart- 
ment acquire added impor- 
tance because of the tremendous in 
the volume of actual trust the 
rapid increase in the number of as 
well trust companies, which hav 
tured into this field during recent ve 


business 
increase 
and 
banks, 


business 
as ven- 
ars. 
There are three major requirements that 
should be clearly understood by 
poration which contemplates or which has 
newly engaged in trust and these 
first, a clear understanding of the obli- 
gations 


every cor- 
service, 
are: 
assumed; second, a willingness to 
fulfill those obligations in a professional-Jike 
manner, and third, definite facts relative to 
the bank in having a trust department, and 
the probability of the financial success of the 
undertaking. The development of these 
three pre-requisites are essentially necessary 
to foundation of 
and concrete facts upon which to base a de- 
cision. Due of these essentials 
will eliminate the probability of a new trust 
department being, after a of 
in either the unprofitable unproductive 


secure a basic information 


observance 


number 
or 


years, 


class, 


Preliminary Surveys 
clear understanding of obliga- 
assumed of greatest importance. 
This must come through a study of the fun- 
damental and basie principles of trust fune- 
tions. The best approach to a clear under- 
standing of obligations is to 
minor and generally well understood ques- 
tions relative to wills, testamentary trusts, 
living trusts, custodian accounts, escrows, etc., 
with the officers of banks that not 


I stress a 


tions as 


few 


discuss a 


are how 


doing a trust business, and for that matter, 
in many cases, with officers other than those 
of trust departments of banks that are doing 
a trust By withholding a definite 
conclusion as to the advisability of placing 
such an elementary requirement first until 
this suggestion of test has been experimented 
with, the fact becomes to why 
such importance should attached to a 
“clear understanding of obligations assumed.” 

The suggestion, “A willingness to 
fulfill those obligations in a professional-like 
manner,” only manifest itself through 


business. 


obvious 


as 


be 


second 


can 


the definite, clear cut policies adopted by the 


management 
matters of 

the second 
properly 


of the bank, 
convenience it 


and although for 
is placed here as 
qualification, the management 
the facts developed under 
the third suggestion to guide it in outlining 
and adopting its policies, together with a 
thorough appreciation of the first suggestion. 


needs 


Local Conditions Should Govern 


As to the third 
relative to the 
having a_ trust 
great extent, 
conditions, 


suggestion, “Definite facts 
advantage to the bank in 
department.” This, to a 
is dependent mainly on local 
However, the management of a 
bank contemplating trust service will do well 
to seek the advice of trained trust men when 
considering advantages. As to “the prob- 
ability of the financial success of the under- 
taking,” here the counsel of the experienced 
trust man is again advisable. The probabil- 
ity of the financial success of the undertak- 
ing can only be determined by an intelligent 
study and survey of the field to estimate 
what business can reasonably be expected. 
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It also requires that serious consideration 
be given to the way it is expected to develop 
that business and what cooperation can be 
expected from the board of directors, stock- 
holders, officers, and the general bank staff. 
After the foregoing matters relative to 
proper preparation have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and conclusions reached, if the 
management is not then willing to proceed, 
the money, time and effort that they have 
spent in properly arriving at their ultimate 
decision will have been effort, time and 
money well spent. When all banks that 
contemplate trust service will follow similar 
preparatory measures it will be a distinct 
benefit to every first class trust department 
in the particular territory concerned. 
Equipment for New Trust Department 
After taking the precautionary measures 
referred to a moment ago, the next step to 
be taken by the new trust department is to 
provide proper equipment for handling trust 
business. Some banks have, in the past, ac- 
cepted wills for safe-keeping under which 
they are named as executor and/or trustee, 
and still have made no effort to be prepared 
with forms and records to handle the busi- 
ness should one of the testators suddenly die. 
When called upon to handle a trust matter, 
they hurriedly procure a book or a few forms 
to take care of the immediate accounting 
required for the one account, say an execu- 
torship. They may need to change their rec- 
ords for the next account because the first 
set will perhaps not satisfactorily handle it. 
A few years ago at a trust 
trust officer said: 


conference, a 


“We began like a great many others did 
five and a half years ago, as one of the gen- 
tlemen said yesterday, on a shoestring, and 
we began with the very simplest kind of 
books, not considering expansion. The jirst 
year our books were entirely adequate; the 


second year we managed to get along with 
them; the third year we found ourselves 
swamped; the result was a new system of 


bookkeeping. It was quite an expense.” 


Many new trust departments have had a 
similar experience. The average trust de- 
partment changes its accounting methods at 
least once, and in some known cases, changes 
have been made as often as four times with- 
in the first five years. 
son 


There is no good rea- 
why such conditions should ever exist. 
Because they are caused by only one thing— 
lack of proper preparation. 


Proper Accounting Forms 
It is false economy for the officers of a bank 
that has qualified to exercise trust powers, 
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to delay the installation of proper account- 
ing forms and records until such time as they 
have an immediate need for them. Such prac- 
tice usually results in securing accounting 
records that later found to be unsatis- 
factory, and those responsible for handling 
the first trust accounts usually go at the 
matter without a clear vision of just what 
they are doing, often placing entire depend- 
ence upon their attorney to keep them right. 
That procedure usually leads to grief. The 
attorney’s duty is to attend to the legal mat- 
ters in connection with the trust accounting. 
It is the trust department’s duty to know and 
provide the proper records for recording the 
transactions of trust accounts. 

The such banks in putting off 
the procuring of the necessary equipment, 
are simply following the lines of least re- 
sistance, and by so doing are proving them 
selves unworthy of the right to handle fiduci- 
ary matters. If you were a prospective client 
of such a trust department, if you contem- 
plated naming such a bank to look after the 
financial and matters of your es- 
tate, would your confidence in their ability 
to do so be increased if you were to learn 
that although they offered to handle trust 
matters, they had not actually installed even 
the necessary accounting records? Or would 
it not be the natural thing for you to realize 
that in their lack of preparation there was 
the chance that the handling of the affairs 
of your trust business would be rather an 
experience for that trust department? If 
such thoughts occurred to you, would you 
be willing to have them use your trust busi 
ness for the experiment? 


are 


officers of 


business 


Forms and Records 

With the experience of many trust depart- 
ments fresh in mind, I say most emphatically 
to all trust depart- 
ment—Be prepared with proper records. Be 
sure that you install not mere forms for han- 
dling the transaction of one account; not the 
kind of records that an individual executor 
or trustee might use; but with a full knowl- 
edge of the essential requirements for effi- 
ciently operating a successful trust depart- 
ment. Install forms and records which, 
when taken together, will comprise a 
tem which provides for definitely tying up 
all items received or delivered and which 
makes sure by proper checks that the neces- 
sary records or entries will be made for 
every transaction. 

Be sure that your system will dovetail in 
such a manner that there will never be a 
moment during the life or operation of any 
trust account when you do not have a com- 


banks contemplating a 


SVS- 
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plete record of all transactions, that will 
give you the maximum of protection with 
the least possible effort and detail work con- 
sistent with safety. Be sure that your sys- 
tem will reveal the exact information that 
you want when you want it. Be sure that 
your system is elastic and easily adaptable 
to rapidly changing conditions. 

Such a system will permit you to operate 
a trust department that never overlooks cou- 
pons, dividends or other receipts; that al- 
ways makes disbursements, reports, state- 
ments, etc., at the proper time; that has a 
full and adequate control of trust assets at 
all times; that has only live accounts—no 
dead records; that avoids errors in original 
set-up of records, changes of instructions, 
that checks its work auto- 
matically in the regular course of procedure 
without special attention being paid to check- 
ing as a separate transaction. 

With such a system those operating it 
will never be confused when bank examiners 
or C. P. A.’s suddenly appear. Because the 
system will be so arranged that the proper 
thing to do is always the next logical step. 
Therefore everything is always in perfect or- 
der, with the result that the bank examiner 
or C. P. A. finds things as they should be 
and he will have no pages of exceptions, but 
will have only respect for your methods and 
practice. 

Such a system need not be complicated nor 
cumbersome, but may be complete yet sim- 
ple and compact, making its operation far 
easier than it is to endeavor to keep accurate 
trust records with incomplete equipment. Of 
course officers that desire to follow 
the lines of least resistance probably will 
have no inclination to exert the effort neces- 
sary to know whether or not the forms hur- 
riedly installed to care for the suddenly ur- 
gent will meet the foregoing require- 
ments. However, trust business is making 
such rapid strides ahead that within the 
course of a few years, the public generally 
will possess such a knowledge of trust serv- 
ice that it will be useless for this type of 
bank to endeavor to secure fiduciary appoint- 
ments. 

In addition to equipment already referred 
to as being essential for a new trust depart- 
ment, the following items are suggested: 1. 
The statutes of your state. 2. A federal in- 
come tax service. 3. A state income tax serv- 
ice (if required). 


addresses, ete.; 


those 


case 


Developing Policies 
When the foregoing important matters 
have been satisfactorily taken care of, then, 
and not until then, is tae new trust depart- 
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ment in a justifiable position to seek busi- 
ness. It is then time to develop and adopt 
definite policies as to—— 

1. Class of business to develop. 

2. Kinds of accounts to avoid. 

3. Schedule covering compensation for 
trust services. 

4. Co-ordination of the activities of 
the trust department with those of other 
departments of the bank. 

5. Developing a method of bringing. the 
general bank staff to a full realization of 
the advantages of trust service to deposi- 
tors. 

A new trust department should never be 
started for the mere purpose of enabling the 
officers of a bank to say to their depositors: 
“We have a trust department and can serve 
you in any recognized trust capacity.” It 
should never be started with the thought in 
mind of simply running it as a “side line.” 
It should never be started for the purpose 
of rendering an “accommodation service.” 

The foregoing are made _ to 
banks or other corporations considering trust 
service in the hope that they may act as a 
guide to them in reaching their final decision 
as to whether or not they will enter the 
trust field, and they are offered in the firm 
belief that if they are followed as outlined, 
they will successfully lessen the number of 
financial institutions that enter the field of 
corporate fiduciary services and after a few 
years find that they are not satisfied with 
the amount of business they have secured, or 
that they then wish that they had not en- 
tered the trust field. 


suggestions 


Having now reached the point of having 
outlined the field that I believe it is neces- 
sary to cover in preparing to render a worth 
while trust service, we will turn our thoughts 
to suggestions for developing the business. 
However, as these suggestions will be largely 
applicable to operating departments as well 
as new departments, I wish to discuss for 
a moment so-called trust departments. 


So-called or Dormant Trust Departments 


There are a great number of financial in- 
stitutions that have what I term so-called 
trust departments. Under this heading are 
included all institutions that have complied 
with the legal requirements that permit them 
to exercise trust powers; have perhaps as- 
signed the title of trust officer to one of the 
regular officers of the bank, and are perhaps 
administering one or two accounts. We may 
include in this list those institutions that, al- 
though they have been granted permission to 
exercise trust powers which enables them to 
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, 


say “We have trust powers,” have made no 
effort to prepare to handle trust business. 

In these dormant, or practically dormant, 
so-called trust departments, we usually find 
trust activities at a very low ebb. The offi- 
cers of the departments have perhaps gotten 
over their first rush of enthusiasm for ren- 
dering trust service. They often say they 
have tried printed advertising and other 
methods in an endeavor to secure trust busi- 
ness, but their efforts have met with little 
or no success. This in substance has been 
said many times, even in communities where 
an experienced trust man would be inclined 
to believe there was a large amount of po- 
tential trust business to be secured. 


Unprepared to “Deliver the Goods’’ 

Experienced trust men know that the idea 
of using the services of a qualified trust de- 
partment is rapidly increasing In favor with 
the public, and that it is much easier today 
to sell the idea of using a corporate fiduciary 
than it was five years or even three years 
ago. This fact, however, does not agree with 
the statement so frequently made by officers 
of these so-called trust departments. Why? 
Because these so-called trust departments 
have failed to recognize their obligation and 
responsibility. They have all too frequently 
rushed into the trust business, totally un- 
prepared to “deliver the goods,” in their 
haste to quickly add another source of rev- 
enue to their banks, impelled by their desire 
to meet what appeared to be competition. 
They have rushed into the trust business 
wholly unprepared; perhaps purchased ad- 
vertising material offering trust services to 
their depositors, distributed this material, 
and then rested easy. 

In the mean time no preparations are made 
to handle business, should it be offered. No 
effort has been made to see that employees of 
various departments of the bank are familiar 
with trust functions. When the advertising 
material attracts a prospective client into 
the bank intent upon discussing a certain 
type of trust business he has in mind, he 
is often convinced by the actions of those 
with whom he talks that they are not ex- 
perienced trust men. Naturally he says 
nothing about that, but because he has not 
been met in such a way as to instill confi- 
dence in their ability to handle his business 
in a satisfactory manner, he says, “Well, I’ll 
think it over,” or something like that, and 
leaves, and there is a golden opportunity lost. 
Had they prepared for trust service as out- 
lined, the result would probably have been 
entirely different, because the fact that they 
are prepared instills confidence. 
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There is only one practical thing for one 
of these so-called trust departments to do 
to change that situation, if they want to 
succeed, and that is to go back and correct 
their past mistakes and start all over again. 
If they have a makeshift, temporary system 
of records, they should get to work and find 
out what they. need and learn enough about 
trust operations so that they will know ex- 
actly what they are going to do, and they 
should that their system meets the re- 
quirements given a moment ago for new de- 
partments. 

See that the other suggestions recommend- 
ed to be followed before seeking trust busi- 
ness are complied with, and they will then 
be prepared to go after trust business and 
qualified to get it. 


see 


Getting the Business 

For the greatest success in securing new 
trust business, it is extremely important that 
every employee of the bank who comes in 
contact with the public should possess a 
working knowledge of the service that the 
trust department is prepared to render, in 
order that he may be able to understand 
clearly and discuss intelligently the various 
services of that department. Therefore, 
group discussion of trust functions is recom- 
mended for the general bank staff. 

It has been found that those not connected 
with the trust department will be very in- 
terested in a discussion of trust functions, 
providing it is confined to trust functions 
that appeal to individuals. Therefore, it is 
recommended that a development of the the- 
ory of trusts be eliminated; that considera- 
tion of corporate bond issues, transfer and 
registrar business be barely touched upon; 
that a detailed explanation of the internal 
workings of the trust department be omitted ; 
and that the discussion be confined to boiled- 
down facts relative to fiduciary services that 
have the greatest appeal to the individual. 
Because this is the information that is of 
the most interest to the greatest number of 
bank employees not in actual trust work. 

Group discussions of this nature will take 
the mystery out of trust services, and will 
give each member of the group such an un- 
derstanding of fiduciary services that he will 
thereafter recognize trust prospects, and by 
being in a position to perhaps say just the 
right word at the time when it will do the 
most good, he will be rendering a helpful 
service to the depositors with whom he comes 
in contact, a valuable service to his bank, 
and will possess a most satisfactory feeling 
of content with himself for having been able 
to do these things. 
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An Age of Specialization 


An age of specialization produced the institution of life insur- 
ance, whereby men’s estates may be scientifically and instantly 
created. In the same way, it produced the bank and trust com- 
pany, whereby estates already created may be administered. 


These two diversified functions are wrought into one highly 
serviceable unit through the medium of the LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST. Trust officers will find the Provident Mutual organi- 
zation anxious to cooperate in the formation of such trusts. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


© 1925 


After these discussion meetings have been 
held, the trust department is then in a posi- 
tion to use advertising material, knowing 
that every prospective trust client that en- 
ters the bank will receive the kind of in- 
formation that will hold his interest and get 
him to the proper man who will discuss de- 
tails with him in such a way that he will 
know that bank knows exactly what they 
should do and how to do it. He therefore 
has confidence in their ability and that’s 
about 95 per cent of what is needed. 


Handling the Business 

When business is secured, it is of course 
important that it be handled in such a way 
that entire satisfaction is given. The re- 
sponsibility for this rests upon the trust 
department staff, and I believe that the 
greatest possible success comes through a 
staff of highly trained personnel. And to 
secure a superior grade of efficiency requires 
a staff that not only possesses the required 
knowledge, but knows how to use it. I do 
not believe that trust work can best be ad- 
ministered by what we may term a “lone 
worker,” but believe it can best be handled 
by cooperation. 

Two methods are suggested for developing 
cooperation. One is to have a certain fixed 
time for get-together meetings for the staff 


Founded 1865 


of the trust department where you go into 
greater detailed discussion of the subject of 
trust functions, delving into the why and 
wherefore; where a composite will and com- 
posite trust agreement are studied and dis- 
cussed, paragraph after paragraph; where 
letters of agency instructions and letters of 
escrow instructions are carefully reviewed, 
as are deeds of trust and mortgages cover- 
ing bond issues, ete., through the entire list 
of papers and documents used in connection 
with all activities of the trust department. 

Another series of meetings of the trust de- 
partment staff should cover the actual op- 
erating methods of the department, where 
all forms used are studied and discussed, 
and an outline of operating procedure is pre- 
pared for the guidance of the staff. It is 
frequently possible at these meetings to bring 
to light certain methods or practices that 
can be greatly improved. 

The final result should be a great improve- 
ment in the operations of the department, 
because each member of the staff will have 
a better understanding of what is required. 
No trust department is too small to follow 
these two suggestions, because trust business 
cannot be handled in a bank unless at least 
two people are involved, and if only two, let 
these two follow these suggestions, 
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Irving Trust Company 
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Statement of Condition, September 30, 1927 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


Exchanges for Clearing House 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 


Ridtieneand with Federal Reserve Bank 
United States Obligations . 


Short Term Securities : 
Loans due on demand and within 30 days 
Loans due 30 to 90 days 

Loans due go to 180 days 

Loans due after 180 days 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
(anticipated $2,126,326.00) : 

Bonds and Other Securities 

New York City Mortgages 

Bank Buildings . 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits F 
Official Checks 


Acceptances (including 
Dollar Exchange) 


Acceptances to 


Discount Collected but not Earned 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1927 


Capital Stock 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$97 582,63 373 


119,991,369.42 
150,754,168.07 
3437003 56.66 


36,576,178.53 
96, 667,316. 67 
$8,982,396. 8 
3757375726.26 

8,140,261.15 


a= 


3 58454. 31.7 :78 
IO 1990, Igl. 26 
9,307 ,109.68 
35§ 445397 “45 


$702,318,541.15 


Create 


$549,401,637.29 


46,5 50,023.05 


39,710,757.78 


1,217,718.74 
2,056,851.46 
I ,120,000.00 


O00 .0O 


32,000 
0,261,552.83 


$702,318,541.15 
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ACTIVITIES AND INFLUENCE OF THE PERMANENT CHARITY 
FUND INCORPORATED OF BOSTON DURING PAST TEN YEARS 


EN years of fruitful, unselfish and 

beneficent activity have been com- 

pleted by the Permanent Charity Fund 
Incorporated of Boston, which was estab- 
lished in 1915 by the Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company under a declaration of 
trust. While the plan of organization is 
similar in many respects to the original con- 
ception of the Cleveland Foundation by the 
late Judge F. H. Goff, the Permanent Char- 
ity Fund has developed distinctive policies 
and spheres of usefulness which stimulate 
wide interest in its progress. While each 
succeeding year book visioned splendid work 
and spread of wholesome influence upon the 
field of charity and benevolence in 
the conclusion of ten years of ad- 
ministration yields a more comprehensive 
and highly instructive appraisal of results 
and of future objectives. 
Tenth Year Book the 
Permanent Charity Fund of 
June 30, 1927, was $4,663,486 and the sum of 
$202,445.69 distributed during the last 
fiscal year as compared with $193,253.20 dur- 
ing the previous year. Gifts were made to 
110 different charitable organizations as 
against 104 during the previous year. Note- 
worthy is that the distribution of this large 
amount for charitable and kindred needs, 
administrative expense of only 
, a record which is probably not equaled 
in organized charitable administrations. 


broad 
Boston, 


According to the 
total of the 


was 


called for 


$9,231 


Functioning of the 
Fund dates from the spring of 
a gift of $2,800,000 was received from the 
estate of James Longley, who had been a 
director for many years of the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company and 
foundly interested in the 
the Fund. 
sum 


Permanent Charity 
1917 when 


was pro- 
establishment of 
The following year an additional 
received from the Longley 
bringing the Fund up to $3,000,000, 
1920 a remainder interest under the 
ley will of $1,194,000 was added. 
contributions and gifts from estates have 
brought the total fund to $4,663,436. The 
manner in which the Fund has been admin- 
istered has encouraged an increasing num- 
ber of public spirited citizens of Boston to 
make provisions in their wills for bestowals 
to this Fund. 


was estate 
and in 
Long 


Other 


Accomplishment during the past ten years 
by the Permanent Charity Fund cannot be 
measured alone by the fact that the income 


annually distributed for current and most 


worthy charitable needs has been the largest 
among the fifty or more Community Trusts 
and Foundations established throughout the 
country. More significant, perhaps as to the 
purpose and major motives of this ably con- 
ducted Permanent Charity Fund is the in- 
fluence upon charitable work and organiza- 
tion in Boston as a whole, which can be best 
described in the words of Charles M. Roger- 
son, secretary to the committee which dis- 
tributes the income from the fund derived 
from the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company as trustee. He writes in the Tenth 
Year Book: 

“During the past ten years the distribution 
of the income of the Permanent Charity Fund 
has had a profound and continuing influence 
upon the charitable organizations of Boston 
and its vicinity, tending to strengthen the 
trend toward closer association and coopera- 
tion between organizations. This influence 
has, in large measure, been due to the man- 
ner in which the income has been distributed. 
The careful preliminary investigations of the 
committee have caused each individual or- 
ganization to consider for itself whether its 
work truly fitted the needs of the commu- 
nity and was carried on efficiently and eco- 
nomically. The making this 
self-analysis each year has made the influ- 
ence of the committee a continuing 
In addition, the committee has of necessity 
considered each charitable organization, not 
as a mere isolated self-contained entity, but 
as an integral part of the charitable work of 
the community as a whole. In this way it 
has brought each organization to consider 
itself in its relation to the whole work of 
the community, and to the other organiza- 
tions doing similar or related work. * * * 

“The great diversity in accounting meth- 
which existed ten years ago among 
charitable organizations in Boston has ceased 
to exist. The first three Year Books of the 
committee are largely devoted to this mat- 
ter. The insistence by the committee that 
the financial accounts must 


Boston 


necessity of 


force. 


ods 


be in order, and 
must reflect the money side of the work, com- 
pelled a change. It brought the organizations 
together to discuss the and most 
nomical methods of accounting and 
means by which a uniform method for or 
ganizations doing similar work might be 
agreed upon. Of necessity this involved a 
consideration of the work done and hence 
was a further incentive toward thinking of 
the work in terms of the community.” 


best eco- 


some 
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PARAPHRASED PROVERBS 


Great Losses from 
Little Lapses Grow 


Be sure that your collection items are 
free of such avoidable costs as result 
from: 


Indirect routing 

Infrequent tracing 

Delayed advices 

Unnecessary collection service 
charges 

Receipt of mail limited to 
“banking hours”’ 


Our continuously operating Transit 
and Collection Departments receive and 
forward collections and advices both 
day and night. 


All items received at par. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA-GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . . $29,000,000 
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DEALING WITH THE PROBLEMS OF DECREASED 
BALANCES AND UNPROFITABLE ACCOUNTS 


WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED BY JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING AND 
PROPER APPROACH 


LEOPOLD CHAMBLISS 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


N approaching the problem of dealing with 
declining and unprofitable ac- 
counts there is encountered at the outset 
the dread of wounding the sensibilities of 
the small customers. Bankers seek to create 
that they the friend of 
the small man when very often they 
not. The impossible job of reconciling these 
attitudes is wished on the advertising de- 
partment. <A most effective solution is to 
tell the truth about the bank. Better still, 
why discuss the small customer at all? It 
is not a question of size in the last analysis, 
but one of profitable accounts. It is en- 
tirely possible to deal with the problem with- 
offense to the small customer. 
best illustrate by reading 
some specimens of advertising copy. I might 
passing that whether this particular 
did outside, it did more 
toward winning the credit department 
to the value of advertising than anything 
that been 
“Talk 
tage 


balances 


the impression are 


are 


out giving 
Perhaps I can 
say in 


copy any good 


over 
has ever done. 
with 
of centralizing your business and house- 


our officers about the advan- 


hold accounts in our branches. 
credit 


our 


Explain your 
needs and familiarize yourself with 
Vaintain a proper bal 
will find you can always de- 
pend on the Fidelity Union to stand by you.” 

Note how this closing paragraph (1) gives 
why you should come in to talk 
officers, (2) bids for all of your 
household, payroll, personal, (3) 
that we have requirements which 
must be met, (4) infers that we will loan 
money without obligating us to do so, (5) 
bids for a balance, (6) tells why a 
large balance is worth while to you by 
ing that when you keep a large balance dur- 


requirements, 


ance, and 


you 


a reason 
with 


accounts, 


our 
states 
large 
say- 
ing your prosperous season you Can expect 


stand by you when your credit 
are heavy. 


us to needs 


In another piece of copy the qualifications 
Which would be sought by your company in 


a hew treasurer are outlined, with the sug- 
gestion that your bank should have the same 
qualifications. One of stated, is, 
“He must be courteous, and manage his own 


there can be 


these as 
affairs so no question of his 
financial responsibility.” In other words, ex- 
pect your bank to make a profit. No com- 
pany can be worthy of your patronage which 
is not well managed. 


Properly Training a Customer 
Repeatedly, we have suggested that it is 
policy for a company or individual to 
current their statements in 
our files, whether they bank with us or not, 
as this makes it possible for us to 
them in case they ever find it 
switch their account 


good 
keep copies of 
know 
advisable to 
to our institution. Re- 
peatedly, we invite new corporations, or cor- 
porations moving to Newark, to “go 
your plans and figures with us,” 
that 
how 


over 
intimating 
we will have suggestions to make as to 
their banking shall be 

From an advertisement : your ac- 
count is satisfactorily established at the Fi- 
delity Union, you can feel the 
bank’s future attitude.” 


conducted. 
“Once 
sure as to 
This was written recognizing the fact that 
our senior vice-president is known to be the 
hardest banker in Newark to get started 
with. He demands more statements than 
the man heard of. He fusses 
about withdrawals against uncollected funds. 
He expects balances. And it usually 
takes him a year or more to get a customer 
properly trained. But—once a customer wins 
his confidence, not the Black Death 
can make this vice-president go back on his 
man. 


average ever 


good 


even 


He prefers to go outside and borrow 
money to calling the loan of a 
mer. 


good custo- 
To quote another advertisement: “It has 
the policy of this bank for 
detailed study of each 
before establishing a 


been years to 
customer’s 


credit line. 


make a 
business 
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Balance sheets and income accounts are an- 
alyzed. Our officers make it their business 
to keep in touch with the growth and devel- 
opment of each account. If sales fall off and 
it becomes necessary for the bank to curtail” 

note how the statement is made that if 
the company does not keep itself up to snuff 
we will curtail—“we endeavor to assist in 
working out a plan which will improve the 
condition of the 

“In cycles of general business depression it 
is the record of this bank that it has used its 
own credit and borrowed money outside the 
city to protect its customers.” 


business. 


There is another advertisement which says, 
“Maintain a proper balance, and you will 
find you can always depend on the Fidelity 
Union to stand by you.” 

The question of what constitutes a proper 
balance is so carefully avoided that even 
the most stupid reader can see that we wish 
to avoid it. No command is 
not stated that the account 
out of the bank if it 


given. It is 
will be thrown 
is not satisfactory or 
that a service charge will be imposed. In 
fact, it is well known that the Fidelity 
Union is opposed to service charges. Noth- 
ing is mandatory. Nothing is positive—ex- 
cept that the company may not give you a 
loan when you need it if your balances have 
constantly been bad. <A reward is 
for a good balance. 

If there is any one thing that advertising 
is supposedly able to do it is to put over an 
idea or create an 
fighting 


held up 


impression. Therefore, 
balances is decidedly a 
legitimate function of bank advertising. The 
psychology of this conclusion is irreproach- 
able. 


decreased 


Sales Arguments for New Business 
Anyone who studies the question of new 
business solicitation for banks—and this pa- 
per has no 
tation for 
the 
only 


reference to new business solici- 
trust departments—is forced to 
that ordinarily speaking, the 
argument that can be advanced 
to a company already a customer of another 
bank is an increased credit line. 
and dependability and sumptuous 
and convenient location and 
copy for advertisements, but 


conclusion 


sales 


Courtesy 
quarters 
make fine 
heart to 


size 
in a 


heart talk with a hardboiled treasurer they 


ring. 
credit Jines 


have a hollow 
Increased 
wrong, bad 


business for 


are economically 
business for the bank and bad 
the customer. A new bank, 
struggling to get established in a community 
will offer them. If I were president of a 
small bank I would offer them, and if I were 
a director I would vote for them. But no 
well established bank will offer them. And 
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as president, just as soon as my new bank 
got a start, I would tactfully and slowly 
tighten up on the very people I had attracted 
by liberality. 

This is a 
around us every 


process that is going on all 
and that will continue 
to go on during every cycle of prosperity. 
From the customer's standpoint it is the only 
sales inducement bank can offer over 
another. For the large banks, that are after 
profitable accounts, it makes the solicitation 
of business from non-customers in the com- 
munity almost impossible, or at least so dif- 
ficult as to be of doubtful value. - 32 
hardly likely that a new business depart- 
ment in a large bank in the average Ameri- 
can city can be made to earn its way from 
the solicitation of commercial banking busi- 
ness from non-customers. 


day 


one 


The New Business Department 

Recently we have taken on a man to de- 
vote his time to commercial His 
mission is twofold: (1) He is to cover new 
corporations coming to town. (2) He is to 
study decreased Perhaps later, 
when organized, we may let 
him thought to the many thou- 
sands of accounts that average under $1,000. 
There is no doubt but that a little personal 
interest and study could build many of these 
up. 


business. 


balances, 
once he 


give 


gets 


some 


In discussing decreased balances, we mean 
those balances which 
which suddenly, or 


were large, but 
gradually over a_ period 
of months, fall off to lower average. We do 
not mean unprofitable accounts, such as those 
which continually 
which habitually 
funds, or which 
that are out of 
accommodation 
ances are not 


once 


show an 
draw 


overdraft, those 
against uncollected 
regularly carry bal- 
line with the credit 
extended. Decreased  bal- 
caught in the average bank 
until it is too late for the damage to be 
repaired. The officers cannot personally go 
over large presented. The au- 
tomatic bookkeeping machine pays no atten- 
tion to large withdrawals. The analysis 
division can often catch them when it makes 
its regular postings, but it 
until too late. 
are not 


those 
ances 


every check 


seldom 
And in most institutions they 
reported at all. 


does so 


The “Decreased Balance Man’”’ 

Just as the advertising 
should be a specialist and this important 
work should not be left to slip back and 
forth among the commercial or collateral 
loan officers, so the decreased balance man 
should be a specialist and a member of the 
new business department. 
(1) He must get the 


man of a bank 


information about 
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decreases and get it quickly. This is largely 
a problem of establishing friendships among 
the clerks who make the postings. He must 
be careful to that in his reports, he 
gives ample credit to those clerks. When 
an exceptionally intelligent suggestion is 
made, a letter of commendation from the 
president is not out of order. But foremost, 
he must be eternally vigilant. 

(2) He must ascertain if the decreased 
balance is due to decreased business of the 
customer. This can often be checked by a 
study of the company’s statement. It can 
often be checked by some officer of the bank 
who knows the officers of the company. Oft- 
en it is necessary to get a credit report 
In the failure of all 
of these, a call should be immediately made 
on the treasurer by the solicitor. 

(3) The new business man must ascer- 
tain if anything has offended the customer, 
and this should be searched for 
call is made. Sometimes such offences can 
be remedied and sometimes they cannot. If 
a paying teller has been rude, something 
can be done that will satisfy the customer. 
If the senior vice-president has refused a 
loan, it is extremely bad business to attempt 
to placate your depositor. 
dent can do it, or 
president can do it. 


see 


from the local agency. 


before a 


Perhaps the presi- 
often the vice- 
sut there is very little 


senior 


that a new business solicitor or even a ju- 


nior officer can do. 

(4) The contacts which 
with the bank must be ascertained. Theo- 
retically, the credit file shows this. Prac- 
tically even when the file is kept up to date, 
which is seldom, it is worthless for this type 
of work. What your new business man 
wants to know is not facts but state of mind. 
He is not interested in the fact that the cus- 
has a safe deposit box, but in the 
state of mind the customer displayed last 
evening when he played bridge with the 
chairman of the board. 


the customer has 


tomer 


Obtaining Necessary Information 

There is a very simple and entirely satis- 
factory method of collecting this information, 
Which is of the kind of thing Tom 
Smith, your grandfather’s old bookkeeper, 
carried in his head. We work this 
very satisfactorily at our company. 
business man takes his list of names in his 
hand and pays a personal call on each of 
our officers, very much after the methods of 
a credit investigator. He checks the files 
of every department of the bank, and these 
contain information which never saw the 
light of the central file. One cannot handle 
a great volume of this personal 


course 


system 
Our new 


names in 


Approval of the “If you Make No 
Will” folder is indicated by 
its acceptance and use by over 350 banks 
and trust companies in thirty states. 
That it has produced more trust business for 
them is evidenced by the fact that more than 
twenty-five per cent have reordered, many 
several times. 
Write for samples and information 
regarding exclusive use in your city. 
: No salesman will call. 


SrapLes & Sraries, Inc. 
P. O. Box 929 Richmond, Va. 





way. Sut at the end of the month your 
sales reports will show material results, and 
material results are what pay dividends. 
The approach to a customer, once the req- 
uisite information has been assembled, is 
essentially a sales problem, and indeed it is 
that fact which seems to draw the work into 
the province of the new business department. 
The approach need not necessarily be made 
by the new man. Often it can be 
most successfully made by the president, or 
by some vice-president or director. In this 
case the work of the new business depart- 
ment lies in calling the facts to the atten- 
tion of this officer, and in following him up. 


business 


If the contacts in the bank are slight, or 
if the officers feel that they know the 
tomer well to approach him such can 
be made by the new business solicitor, either 
at the prospect’s office or in the bank. 
quently, the new man can be as 
effective as an officer, even when the officer 
knows the prospect, particularly if he is 
armed with a letter of introduction, or if 
the officer’s name. And sending a 
new business solicitor has two distinct ad- 
vantages. It time, making it unnec- 
essary to wait until the customer makes his 
next call at the bank. 


cus- 
too 


Fre- 


business 


he uses 


saves 
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Diversity in 
Trust Advertising 


' Safe From * 
Present the broad possibilities of | 74e/andof'Chance 
trust work to your prospects through 
the use of this interesting twelve = These folders fit a No. 


i : , 2 8 Government envelope 
piece series. Each piece cites an uN —withonlyonefold. Write 


usual, concrete example of how your — 9 us for full details and 
; prices. You will not be 

trust service can be used. To one jy 

institution in each city this series 

offers an outstanding ad- 

vertising campaign. 

Wedding 8 paig 


Present 


THE Co.tiins SERVICE 


1518 WaALNuT STREET. PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE OF NEW ZEALAND ADMINISTERS LARGE 
CHARITABLE AND EDUCATIONAL TRUSTS 


One of the largest trust funds dedicated Community Trusts in American cities. The 
to charitable and educational objects, and Maecarthy will provides for the creation of 
which compares favorably with some of the a board of trustees to distribute and apply 
most generous funds in the United States, income for charitable and educational pur 
is the T. G. Macarthy Trust, administered poses. This board is composed of the Goy- 
by the Public Trustee of New Zealand, as ernor General of New Zealand, the Prime 
sole executor and trustee. This trust arises Minister, the Mayor of Wellington and the 
under the will of Thomas George Macarthy Roman Catholic Archbishop of the Archdio 
of Wellington, New Zealand, a wealthy brew-  cese of Wellington. This board also was em- 
er, who died in 1912, leaving an estate of powered to appoint an advisory committee to 
£389,689 which has been enhanced through examine applications for assistance and re¢ 
admirable administration of assets and prop- ommend distributions. During the fourteen 
erties, including breweries, by the Public years the trust has been in existence the 
Trustee Office, to a present total of £409,244 sum of £109,027 has been distributed. Dur 
after payment of certain legacies. One half ing the current year the record sum of £13,600 
of annual income from the residuary estate js available for distribution. 
is directed by the will to be paid to a life 
tenant. The remaining moiety of annual 
income is distributable each year between 
charitable and educational institutions in the ‘ ea : 4 
district of Wellington at the discretion of “!™°° ASee and - sr nee tie 
a special board of trustees. On March 31, 1927, the Public Trustee had 

There is a striking analogy in the admin- estates and funds under administration val- 


The Public Trustee Office of New Zealand 
which, as executor and trustee, administe! 
the Macarthy estate, has been established 


istration and distribution of income of the Ued at $205,217,615. The fine record made 
Macarthy Trust to the operation of the Com- by the office is attributable in large measure 
munity Trust or Foundation conceived in to capable conduct by J. W. MacDonald, the 
this country by the late Judge Goff of Cleve- Public Trustee and his efficient executive 
land and the year embodied in- over fifty associates. 
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SHORT TERM 


INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short, term obligations 


have been- purchased by more 


thans five thousand banks in 
the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office + 250 WEST 57% ST. » New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits - 


$50,626,000 





NEW COMPETITION AND SCIENCE IN 
BUSINESS 

One of the keenest minds in banking cir- 
cles is that of G. A. O’Reilly, vice-president 
of the American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York. In a recent address be- 
fore the National Hardware Association, he 
interprets the new trends and facts in busi- 
and the economic machinery whereby 
facts are to be evaluated and treated. 
He says in part: 

“With our newly developed wonders in 
transportation and communication, in mass 
production, in the utilization of by-products, 
in the consolidation of institutions and in- 
terests, is it strange that the old rigid lines 
of demareation between the functions of 
different kinds of business should disappear 
or at least become indistinct? Is it strange 
that particular lines of goods should overrun 
their former limits and intrude upon the 
privileges and territories traditionally con- 
ceded to other lines? And is it unreasonable 
to assume that as this competition has sharp- 
ened, the means of meeting it have been 
brought into existence by the same scientific 
trend which has made the competition so 
keen ?” 


hess 


these 


PHILADELPHIA-GIRARD 
BANK 

Pennsylvania’s largest national bank, the 
Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, is stead- 
ily climbing forward among the leading units 
of American banking. The latest financial 
statement shows aggregate resources over 
$234,000,000, including United States bonds 
and certificates, $14,506,000: loans, discounts 
and other investments, $149,544,000; cash and 
reserve, $15,278,000; exchanges, $12,478,000; 
due from other banks, $25,685,000, and ac- 
ceptances and letters of credit, $16,077,000. 
Deposits total, $183,216,S47; capital, $8,000,- 
000: surplus and net profits, $21,192,238. 

The October 10th financial statement shows 
marked increase in the total of 
$171,738,397 representing a gain of over §$8,- 
000,000 since June 30th of this year. te- 
are $224,784,339, with capital of 
$10,000,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$24,695,981. 


NATIONAL 


deposits, 


sources 


Chas. J. 
sistant 


Caggiano has been appointed as- 
treasurer of the American Trust 
Company, New York, and has taken charge 
of the new bronx office of the company, 
which opened October 17th. 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 


NE of the soundest of maxims is: “He profits 
most who serves best.”’ Realization of its truth 
pervades this entire organization as we start con- 
struction of our new home—a memorial of more than 
36 years of faithful service and an assurance of 
even finer and broader service in years to come. 
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\- First Trust Company in Detroit— Lf 
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GUARDING AGAINST DISSIPATION OF FAMILY 
SAVINGS AND INCOME 


CONSERVATION PROVIDED BY LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


H. B. JEFFERY 
Trust Department, Merchants National Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


AN you imagine an American husband 
going home some evening and the fol- 
lowing conversation ensuing: 

Husband: “I am going to leave tomorrow 
on a journey which will keep me away from 
you for the rest of your lifetime. I know 
it is going to be hard on you and the chil- 
dren, but from a financial standpoint you 
won’t have to worry. I have made provision 
for you. I won’t be able to give you any of 
my salary, or to make any allowance to you, 
as I have done in the past, and, as you know, 
we have not been able to save anything to 
speak of. I do have an investment, however, 
that I am going to cash in and turn over to 
you. This will realize a considerable amount, 
$25,000. It will be in cash and you will have 
no trouble living on the interest from that 
amount.” 

Wife: “What shall I invest it in? You 
know I’ve never paid any attention to finan- 
cial matters.” 

Husband: “Oh, that’s all right. 
able to find some stock or real estate in- 
vestment that will pay you a good return. 
Ask your friends; they’ll probably be able 
to help you. Look in the papers. I’ve seen 
some good mining stocks advertised. I’m not 
going to put any strings on this at all. I 
want you to use your own judgment and if 
you lose it, you at least can’t say I failed 
to provide for you.” 


You'll be 


Of course no such conversation as this has 
ever taken place. Yet the average American 
family is living every day in a situation 
which would call for just such a dialogue. 

Where Life Insurance Falls Short 

There are mighty few men these days who 
do not appreciate the value of life insur- 
At some sacrifice always, and at great 
sacrifice in most cases, to themselves and 
their family, they put aside regularly the 
amount to cover the premium payments on 
that protection which their heart prompts 
them to make for the benefit of their loved 
ones. Yet if they stop there, they have fallen 


ance, 


far short of that goal for which they have 
worked and saved. 

Statistics tell us that nine out of every 
ten estates of more than $5,000 are totally 
dissipated in seven years. Why is this? Is 
the average woman such a fool she deliber- 
ately throws away the money which she re- 
ceives, with no thought of tomorrow? No. 
The answer lies in the fact that she realizes 
that to receive an income, her money must 
be put to work. She knows that any delay 
in getting it invested means that must 
begin using her principal. Hampered by in- 
experience, and the necessity of getting her 
money to work at once, she glances around 
for some place to make her investment. 

She may consult her friends. 
be actuated by the best of 
vising her. However, it 
a person will be 
gives by his 
type of 


she 


They may 
motives in ad- 
is but natural that 
the advice he 
leaning toward a_ particular 
investment. The best of intentions 
will not lessen the hardship to Mary and the 
babies should the investment prove an un- 
profitable one. Of person in her 
position is always prey to the wolves who 
pounce on such fledglings in the business 
world; those men who paint such glowing 
pictures of financial independence to be at- 
tained by seizing the opportunity which they 
offer. 

During his lifetime the insured 
despite his experience, may have 
vestments that proved unsound. 
lost his all, his family 


biased in 


course, a 


himself, 
made in- 
But if he 
would not suffer 


because he still had his earning capacity— 


his ability to make a living for them. Of 
this they can only be robbed by his death. 
When he has gone that has gone with him. 
His estate alone remains, not to be augment- 
ed or supplemented if need 
the case before. Now an 


be, as has been 
unwise investment 
is a calamity; a loss of principal is irrepar- 
able. 


Flexibility of the Insurance Trust 
There is but one answer to the question 
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We Invite You 


to use our complete 
banking facilities to 
handle your Cleve- 


land transactions. 


gain §e 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 





of what will constitute complete protection. 
Insurance may be insured through an in- 
surance trust. By this plan the insured pro- 
vides that the proceeds of his life insurance 
policies shall be paid to the trust company, 
by it to be invested and the income paid to 
those he designates. He may, by the instru- 
ment with which he creates the trust, pro- 
vide that a certain amount shall be paid at 
certain specific times, or he may leave to the 
trust company a certain discretion as to dis- 
bursement, By this latter plan a flexibility 
is given the trust which allows it to 
the unforeseen emergency. 

Insurance companies themselves offer the 
installment payment plan to their clients 
to prevent the great mistake of paying the 
proceeds of a policy in a lump sum to the 
beneficiaries. Beyond this the insurance 
company cannot go. That such a plan is 
faulty is very apparent. No man can allot a 
certain income to his family and know it will 
answer their needs. Changing conditions, 
education, sickness, or the necessity for travel 
for reasons of health are all matters which 
can be met only as they arise. 

During his life, the insured has provided 
a certain amount for ordinary expenses. The 
emergeney he has taken care of as it arose. 
The trust company alone can 


meet 


stand in his 
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Pus.ic I RUST OFFICE 
oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds under 
Administration on 3lst March, 
1927 $205,217,615. 


The Public Trustee of New Zealand acts 
as Agent or Attorney of executors and ad- 
ministrators beyond New Zealand for the 
purpose of resealing grants of administra- 
tion or obtaining ancillary grants to en- 
able New Zealand assets to be dealt with. 

Trusts and Agencies accepted for in- 
vestment of funds in the Common Fund 
of the Public Trust Office. Capital and 


interest guaranteed by the Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

Full information gladly given by the 
Public Trustee, Wellington, New Zea- 
land, or the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, 415, Strand, London. 


J. W. MACDONALD 
Public Trustee 


place and meet each 
have met it. 
is its 


situation as he would 
The interest of the beneficiary 
interest. Furthermore, through the 
wide experience of charge of the 
administration of such trusts, they are able 
to exercise a judgment which the 
himself may not 

Today, life insurance 
the estate of the 
case it is the only money im- 
mediately available upon his death. To 
secure a like sum from any other investment 
he might have, would mean the sacrifice 
which always goes with the forced disposal 
of assets. However, if no trust 
made to conserve it, its availability, which 
is its greatest attribute, may become its 
greatest weakness. Coming as it 
the time it does, it may be depleted or en 
tirely exhausted before it can be invested, 
or it may be wasted away through improper 
investment. The creation of a trust with a 
trust company the conservation, in- 
vestment and proper distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the life insurance policy. 


those in 


insured 
have possessed, 

bulk of 
man. In 
sum of 


forms the 


average every 


has been 


does at 


insures 


© 2, 2, 
? ~~ 


The New 
has approved 


State 


increase 


York Sanking Department 
the of the Yonkers 
Trust Company's capital to $500,000. 
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GEORGE W. WILSON ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


fortunate 
Festus J. 
filling the vacant 
of president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, than the unanimous elec- 
tion by the board of directors, of George W 
Wilson for that Mr. Wil- 
son's friendship and association with Mr. 
Wade began in boyhood days. They grew 
up in the same hard school of privation and 
in IS74 when young Wade was working at 
odd jobs at the St. Louis Fair ground, young 


logical or 
the late 
made in 


No more choice as a 
Wade could 


successor to 


have been 


responsible post. 


Wilson was working as cashboy for Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney. In temperament, in 
their broad sympathies and executive capa- 
city there existed a marked similarity be- 
the late Mr. Wade and his associate 
and companion of many years who has taken 
up his work as president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 


tween 


The business association between Mr. Wade 
and Mr. Wilson began in 1889 after the latter 
had devoted several years to mining opera- 
tions in Mexico. In that the Ander- 
son & Wade Realty Company was organized 
and Mr. Wilson became secretary. When 
the Mercantile Trust Company was founded 
by Mr. Wade in 1899 Mr. Wilson 
elected treasurer, and in 19038 he was elected 
vice-president. For nearly a 
and since 
Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Wade in 
tile organization. 


vear 


was 


quarter of a 
the company 
therefore, 


century, was organ- 
labored be- 


the Merean- 


ized has 


side building up 

Like his predecessor Mr. Wilson frequently 
responded to responsible tasks outside of the 
trust company and seconded Mr. Wade in 
generous charitable and welfare work. Mr. 
Wilson is dean of the School of Commerce 
and Finance of St. Louis University and 
president of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
Cathedral Conference. During 1925 and 
1926 he was president of the St. Louis Clear- 
ing House Association and during the war 
gave unstintedly of his means and time to 
patriotic work. In 1906 it was largely 
through his moral and financial help that the 
Newsboys’ Home of St. Louis was founded 
and throughout his life Mr. Wilson has been 
zealous in charitable 
as in civic matters. 

Mr. Wilson was 
July 4, 1862, and 
by his parents at 
attended public 


advancement as wel: 
born in New York on 
was brought to St. Louis 
an early age, where he 
Although 


schools, obliged 


office 


GEORGE W. WILSON 
Newly elected President of the Mercantile Trust Company 


of St. Louis 


to go to work at the early age of twelve, he 
continued to attend night school. The social 
as well as business companionship which en- 
dured between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wade 
was marked throughout their careers. Mr. 
Wilson now occupies the old home in which 
Mr. Wade’s family formerly lived. 
the two men there 
dred devotion to the 
which have characterized 
growth of the Mercantile 
Mr. Wilson's election is 
assurance that the 
influence and the 
tile will be 
ther fruition. 


Between 
constant and kin 
standards of policy 
the successful 
Trust Company. 
the best possible 
contacts, the sphere of 
traditions of the Mercan- 
preserved and fostered for fur 


Was a 


The Tootle-Lacy National Bank of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., has opened a_ bond 
with Milton Tootle III, in charge. 

The Industrial Club of St. 
organized to 


department 


Louis has been 
foster industrial advancement 
fund of $1,000,000 has been raised for 
promotional work. Smith of 
Johns Hopkins University is director. 


and a 


George C. 
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There Is An Advantage In Dealing 
With The GUARDIAN GROUP 


Customers of any unit of the Guardian Group 
have at their disposal resources and services of a 
character and scope never before available under 
one roof within the Detroit field—in all major 
and minor phases of Commercial, Investment, 
Fiduciary and Savings banking. 











We invite patronage from those to whom this 
combination of services appeals. 





Comprising with the Guardian Trust 
Company and the Guardian Detroit 
Company the Guardian Group, which 
offers complete banking, fiduciary 
and investment service under uni- 
fied ownership and operation. 
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HENRY E. BODMAN, 
Counsel for the Guardian Group 
RALPH H. BOOTH, 
President Booth Publishing Company 
HOWARD BONBRIGHT, 
President General Securities Corporation 
HOWARD E. COFFIN, 
Vice-Pres. Hudson Motor Car Company 
GEORGE R. COOKE, 
Pres. Geo. R. Cooke Construction Company 
EDSEL B. FORD, 
President Ford Motor Company 
JOHN C. GRIER, JR., 
President Guardian Detroit Company 
SHERWIN A. HILL, 
Warren, Hill & Hamblen 
ROSCOE B. JACKSON, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Hudson Motor Car Co, 
ALBERT KAHN, 
Architect 


C2 ORs 


ERNEST KANZLER, 
Executive Vice-Pres. Guardian Detroit Bank 
JEROME E. J. KEANE, 
Chairman of Board Keane, Higbie & 
ROBERT O. LORD, 
President Guardian Det? 
ALVAN MACAULFY, 
President Packard Motor Car Com 
W. LEDYARD MITCHELL, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. C 
FRED T. MURPHY, 
Chairman of Board Guardian De: 
PHELPS NEWBERRY, 
Vice-Pres. Guardian Trust 
WM. ROBT. WILSON , 
Pres. and Chairman Murray Corp. of Americ 
CLARKSON C. WORMER, JR., 
President Wormer & Moore 
CHARLES WRIGHT, JR., 


Beaumont, Smith & 
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PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED, LESSONS LEARNED OR 
EXPERIENCE GAINED IN TRUST BUSINESS 


SOME COMMON HAZARDS WHICH CALL FOR ALERTNESS AND 
“GOOD DIRECTION” 


c. L. LESOURD 
Vice-President, The Dexter Horton National Bank of Seattle, Washington 


RUST men everywhere appear to have 

a positive weakness for the subject of 

“Pitfalls.” As evidence of this fact 
please observe the number of articles which 
have appeared recently in our current litera- 
ture with titles such as “Pitfalls in Transfer 
Work,” “Pitfalls to be Avoided by the Trustee 
of a Corporate Bond Issue,” “Pitfalls in In- 
heritance Tax Matters” and many others. It 
must be that the so-called Trust Field re- 
sembles a breakfast table waffle—pits on the 
right, pits on the left with scant and treach- 
erous footing between. 

Scattered along the fairways of trust serv- 
ice, there are plenty of bunkers and traps 
and it is decidedly easy to slice the ball and 
go into the rough. All trust companies seem 
to be playing over the same course, but you 
would never suspect it by 
their and 
trust officers of 


a comparison of 
experiences. Ten leading 
the Northwest were asked 
to describe in confidence, the greatest stum- 
bling block or deepest pit of their own trust ex- 
perience. Curiously, each mentioned a subject 
or set of cireumstances widely dissimilar 
from the others. Opportunities for error are 
with the almost infinite varia- 
our work and it is this variety of 
duties which adds charm to our vocation as 
well as snares along our path. 


scores 


co-extensive 
tions in 


According to an old saying, 
higher 


the bigger and 
they are, the harder they fall. The 
accuracy of this statement as applied to trust 
companies may well be questioned. I often 
look with awe and great 
trust institutions in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York and other financial 
centers and wonder if they too sometimes step 
upon a banana peel or stub a toe. With the 
large company there is the opportunity and 


reverence at the 


in fact the necessity for intensive specializa- 


tion. 
write 


Perhaps one nothing but 
Insurance Trust Agreements another 
upon assignments of capital stock, 


still another confines his efforts to Corporate 


man does 


passes 


Bond Issues. Under such diversification of 
work, it would seem that the combined efforts 


should at least approach perfection. 


Trust Officer 

How different the story of another insti- 
tution where the trust officer working alone, 
or possibly with the aid of a bookkeeper and 
stenographer, may be asked during any thirty 
minutes of the day to decide a series of con- 
undrums like the following: 

Does the trust provision for grandchildren 
in the will of John Anderson offend the rule 
against perpetuities? 

Should the dividend from “B” Cor- 
poration be entered as corpus or income? 

Shall we send our ward, Mary Orpha., to 
the public school in honor of her Protestant 
father or to the convent in her 
Catholie mother? 

Would it be more economical to employ 
ranch hands to milk the cows on the Estate 
Dairy Farm or buy a milking 
machine ? 


Conundrums for the 


stock 


memory of 


should we 


Shall we spend any money to locate the 
lost lead in the gold mine in Oregon or shall 
we sell to someone with a venturesome spirit? 

Shall we increase the meager income of 
widow Smith from her voluntary trust by 
the exchange of her general obligation bonds 
for securities of Public Utilities or other in- 
vestments offering higher yield? 

As you have noticed, correct answers to 
the problems mentioned would require some 
knowledge of law, accountaney, religion, ag- 
riculture, mining, investments and the list 
could well be extended one hundred times 
and more. Then if the trust officer has any 
spare time, he can punch holes in coupons, 
write a check for a pleading beneficiary who 
just must have the payment one day early, 
explain to the president why the department 
didn’t show more net profit the past quarter 
and greet the incoming bank examiner with 
a smile. 
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It would be unfair to overlook the help- 
fulness of the trust or executive committee 
under such conditions. This is the keystone 
to the whole structure of the corporate fi- 
duciary. Two minds are better than one 
and three better than two. If trust com- 
panies and banks with trust departments are 
deserving of any wholesale criticism applic- 
able to fiduciary work, it is that in the rush 
of their work there are too many decisions 
reached by one individual, however capable 
he may be, and too few of our problems 
receive the calm study and analysis of the 
multiple mind in the trust committee. 

Lack of proper appreciation of respon- 
sibilities to be assumed, ignorance of cost and 
procedure or worse yet, a half knowledge 
that knows not its own limitations, lie at the 
root of most of our early mistakes. Over 
eagerness to accept new business without 
counting the cost in money and reputation, 
letting down the trust bars just a little to 
favor the customer of another department, 
perhaps the selection of trust officials who 
are without a working knowledge of law, 
accountancy or investments, the reading writ- 
ing and arithmetic of trusteeships, making 
the watchword quantity of work done and 
not quality, these are but evidences of an 
incorrect perspective that is soon corrected 
in the bitter school of hard knocks. 

The following are a few of the lessons we 
have learned through personal experience or 
by observation of the distress of others. 


Acceptance of Trusts 
“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
Nowhere is this more true than in trust work. 


It is easier 
Admission require 


Properly begun is half done. 
to reject than to resign. 
ments should be severe. Let your competitor 
carry the cripples. Leave no question for 
future adjustment that can possibly be an- 
swered now. If language is ambiguous, have 
it corrected or officialy interpreted regard- 
less of injured feelings of the author. Don’t 
fall for the rush act. Ask for the proposition 
to be submited in writing. If possible, do 
not commit your institution absolutely until 
the following day. The sober second thought 
is seldom wrong. If the proposition is of 
importance, do not decide it alone. That 
is evidence only of conceit. Talk it over 
with your lawyer, your associate officers and 
finally your trust committee. Be especially 
on guard against promotion and speculative 
ventures that would like to associate their 
unknown but eloquent name with that of a 
conservative, solvent bank or trust company. 


Fee Schedule 


Free service is slow suicide. It is certain 
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to give a. mental suggestion of cheap and 
unimportant service. Quality is remembered 
long after price is forgotten. Skilled trust 
service is a professional service and should 
be correspondingly paid. In other avenues 
of life we grade a professional man to some 
extent at least by his own estimate as repre- 
sented in his price. Make your fee high and 
earn it twice over. Frown upon the deposit 
of cash balances as a substitute for cash 
fees. If possible, leave an open end to your 
fee schedule to care for unusual and unex- 
pected services. 

A certain trust company accepted the trus- 
teeship of a bond issue running into millions 
of dollars on the basis of no fee for the reason 
that the obliger carried a considerable cash 
balance in a commercial account without in- 
terest. Soon afterward the account was 
transferred to a competing bank but the re- 
sponsibility and work of the trustee will go 
on for a quarter of a century. Mere in- 
adequacy of compensation would now hardly 
justify the trustee in resigning from the ob- 
ligation to the public which it voluntarily 
assumed. Moral—The middle of the day 
is a poor time to discuss the wage scale 
with your employer. 


Accounting and Filing System 

In the famous words of Macbeth, “If t’were 
done when t’is done then t’were well t’were 
done quickly.” So it would be with trusts, 
but trusts never die. One may file his final 
account, obtain his release or discharge, stamp 
the ledger page closed and file all records 
away in the graveyard for such things, but 
out it will come, one year, five years, ten 
years hence to plague you or another. If 
documents can be readily found and if your 
accounts are intelligible to your successor 
after the cooling process of years, you are 
to be highly complimented. Correct account- 
ing and filing is a joy now and forever. Above 
all else, the accounts should reveal at a glance 
the segregation of corpus and income. 

A certain trust company accepted a testa- 
mentary trusteeship under provisions of a 
will that required periodical distributions 
of income to a mother and daughter upon 
the basis of 60% and 40% respectively. The 
corpus was to be held intact and distributed 
to various parties upon the death of the 
mother. At the time of acceptance, a com- 
putation revealed that the mother could be 
paid $72.00 and the daughter $48.00 per month 
out of the net income. All cash, income and 
corpus, was carried in one account and pay- 
ments made therefrom in the amounts men- 
tioned over a period of years. This was done 
without thought of the effect of numerous re- 
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investments on a declining yield basis. When 
the trust company awoke to its error, the 
income account was found to be overdrawn 
in excess of twelve hundred dollars. Further 
payments were discontinued and fortunately 
for the trust company, the mother continued 
to live until the corpus account was restored 
from the current income. You are right in 
guessing that this was accomplished amid 
the wild and justified lamentations of the 
beneficiaries and with extreme embarrass- 
ment to the trustee. A proper segregation 
of the cash account into corpus cash and in- 
come cash would have revealed the error in 
its beginning. 


Preparing Wills and Trust Agreements 

Based on our experience, the provisions 
of importance to the executor and trustee 
which are most commonly overlooked are as 
follows: 

1. The grant of the power of sale. 

2. The procedure for resignation of trustee. 

The insertion of the first of these items 
will often keep the trustee out of annoying 
trouble and the second will help him to get 
out when he is in. 


Handling of Cash Funds 


National banks and other corporate trus- 
tees who follow the practice of retaining 
uninvested trust cash in an account within 
their own bank should be especially careful 
concerning interest allowances to court trusts. 
In the case of an executorship or admin- 
istratorship controlling a considerable amount 
of money, an individual fiduciary woukd 
probably deposit the fund in a savings account 
and credit the interest thus earned to the 
estate account. We should never give oppor- 
tunity for anyone to say that the corporate 
fiduciary would not do equally as well by 
the estate as the individual. In one instance 
which came to our notice, the court refused 
the corporate trustee any compensation what- 
soever because it had permitted a few thou- 
sand dollars to remain deposited with the 
bank’s commercial department without credit 
for interest for a period of about four months. 


Court Trusts 
When performing a trust which is under 
the control of the court, it is imperative that 
the court’s sanction be obtained to all im- 
portant acts. 


A certain trust company received under a 
testamentary trust some vacant city property. 
The will directed that the property be sold 


by a fixed date. The market appeared de- 
pressed at and previous to said date and the 
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beneficiary verbally requested the trustee not 
to sell at prices then available. The trust 
company acquiesced and advanced from its 
own funds sufficient to pay taxes and local 
assessments. This continued for several years 
until the amount of the trust advances with 
interest equaled the total sale price of the 
property. An action was brought by attorneys 
representing the beneficiary asking judg- 
ment against the trust company for the mar- 
ket value of the lots at the date they were 
received in trust. The action was successful 
in the lower court upon the ground that the 
trust company should have come into court 
and obtained the court’s direction concerning 
the advisability of selling or holding the 
property. Upon an appeal the decision was 
reversed by the State Supreme Court, but 
the lesson to be learned is apparent. 


In another instance, a corporate admin- 
istrator came into possession of a going busi- 
nesss of rather a technical nature. The ad- 
ministrator recognized the advantage of keep- 
ing the business in operation and to sell it 
as a going concern. It therefore employed 
as manager of the concern one who was al- 
ready connected with the business in an ex- 
ecutive way. It took longer than expected 
to find a buyer and in the meantime the man- 
ager’s salary, totaling a considerable sum, had 
been paid. An attack was made upon the 
final account of the trust company on account 
of payments to the manager. It was con- 
tended by the plaintiff that the trust com- 
pany should have performed this work itself 
The court’s decision was that in view of the 
fact that the administrator had not come 
into court for instructions regarding the 
employment of the manager the credit for 
moneys actually paid out would not be dis- 
allowed, but the administrator should be 
allowed no fee for its own services. 


Moral—Keep close to the court when ad- 
ministering court trusts. 


Depreciation on Real Estate 


A testator provided by will that a certain 
tract of improved real estate under long 
time lease, paying $200.00 per month, should 
be devised to a trust company. The net in- 
come was to be paid to the widow of the 
testator during her lifetime. Doubtless the 
testator died believing his widow would re- 
ceive approximately the $200.00 per month. 
However, the class of construction and its 
use made the building subject to deprecia- 
tion of 5% per annum. In order that the 
remainderman should not be defrauded, 
it was necessary to deduct from monthly 
gross income the proportionate amount of 
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depreciation, thereby reducing the widow’s 
income to less than $100.00 per month. It is 
well to consider the item of depreciation 
when preparing wills and trust agreements 
involving real estate. 


Corporate Bond Issues 

Watch the point of negotiability. Some states 
have a statute which provides that one who 
takes for value and without notice of defect 
a non-negotiable written instrument payable 
to bearer and providing for the payment of 
a sum of money shall take said instrument 
free from claims of prior parties. Such a 
law is not at all universal and does not 
appear in the statutes of Washington. Usu- 
ally lawyers attempt to cover this point in 
the trust deed by a statement that so far 
as the trustee is concerened, it may treat 
the holder of the bond or note as the true 
owner thereof for purposes of payment. 

Unless these safeguards are thrown around 
the trustee it may find itself in the impos- 
sible position of having to determine at its 
peril the true ownership of each bond pre- 
sented to it for payment. 


Community Property 

An interesting question concerning life in- 
surance remains in some doubt in the State 
of Washington and probably several other 
states having the community property sys- 
tem. In Washington all property acquired 
by either spouse subsequent to marriage, ex- 
cept by gift, devise or descent, is presumably 
community and each spouse has testamentary 
control of only one-half. Suppose the hus- 
band takes out a life insurance policy pay- 
able to the trust company under written agree- 
ment for the benefit of a charity or party 
other than the wife. Assume further that the 
premium is paid from community funds and 
without the knowledge of the wife. Could 
she not successfully maintain a claim for one- 
half the proceeds of the policy on the grounds 
that it is an investment purchased with com- 
munity money? The answer at the present 
time seems to be to have both husband and 
wife sign the trust identure. 


Danger Signals in Investing Trust Funds 
All points of danger which we have men- 
tioned are trivial as compared with the ex- 
plosive possibilities of trust investments, The 
will or trust deed may be the work of a 
blacksmith, the accounting may be thumb- 
nail sketches backed by a good memory, 
duties of one sort or another may be bungled 
or forgotten, yet-by good luck and bootstraps 
the trust company may drag itself from the 
pit a little disfigured but still in the ring, 





but let-something go wrong with the invest- 
ments and the pit becomes an abyss. It is 
a simple matter to write into agreements 
a disclaimer against legal responsibility for 
such disasters, but when the widow or or- 
phan would suffer thereby, the practical ques- 
tion of “What are you going to do about it” 
still demands our answer. I am aware that 
authoritative evidence gathered from the four 
corners of our country show the loss to 
beneficiaries from faulty investing by cor- 
porate fiduciaries to be negligible. This tells 
the story of experience, judgment and con- 
servatism, but to me it also reveals the high 
ideals and moral courage of the trust com- 
panies and banks who made this record pos- 
sible for it must be that in numerous in- 
stances losses were suffered and assumed 
by the fiduciaries for which there was no 
reason or necessity either in law or equity. 

The following are three danger points 
which appear in the investment of trust 
funds. 

1. A guaranteed rate of net income. This 
should never be given by written or spoken 
word, suggestion, intimation or otherwise, for 
the result is a constant urge to carry or pur- 
chase investments which approach the specu- 
lative or questionable. 

2. The purchase for trust accounts of in- 
vestments from the files of the trust company. 
I realize that usually a trust can be better 
served by this procedure, but should some- 
thing go wrong, the trust company is im- 
mediately on the defensive. 

3. The lack of a periodical and systematic 
check of investments on hand. It is seldom 
that a high grade security suffers any fatal 
decline in a week, month or even in a year. 
Usually the close observer will see evidences 
of distress in ample time to escape serious 
damage. 

And so to terminate our story we will 
acknowledge that all around the feet of the 
trust officer there lie kegs of powder and 
bundles of dynamite and careful should he 
be where he drops his matches, but what 
of it. If it were not so, our positions would 
be filled by the cash register and the phono- 
graph and many of us would be back on the 
farm from whence we came. 

The Bankers’ Capital-Eastern sankers’ 
Trust has announced the change of its name 
to the Bankers’ Financial Trust. 

Walter S. Merriam, formerly president of 
the New Process Cork Company, Brooklyn, 
has become assistant to the president of the 
Seward National Bank, N. Y., in charge of 
the new business department. 
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CHARLES S. McCAIN THE NEW STANDARD BEARER AT THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


with floral tributes and re- 
sponding to cordial greetings from associates, 
fellow bankers and numerous friends, Charles 
S. MeCain modestly assumed the duties of 
president of the National Park Bank of New 
York on the morning of Tuesday, October 
11th, the late John H. Fulton. 
There was no formality or undue dignity be- 
cause the engaging personality of the new 
president of the National Park is such as 
to involuntarily inspire friendship and con- 
fidence. That his election to the important 
office, notwithstanding that his association 
with the bank covers a period of less than 
two years, also met with favor among the 
members of the staff, was evident from the 
democratic way and frankness with which 
and employees joined in congratu- 
latory levee. 

Mr. election gives emphasis to 
the fact that mature years and gray hair are 
no longer necessary attributes to the most re- 
sponsible offices in American banking. He 
is only forty-three years of age, but as the 
youngest bank president in New York, his 
alertness, quiet poise and manifest executive 
qualities, readily convey the conviction that 
he is cognizant of and equipped to uphold 
the fine traditions of the old National Park 
Bank. His election and his expressed loyalty 
to all that the bank stands for in New York 
financial history and service, also set suffi- 
ciently at rest the appearance of rumors 
that the National Park was about to yield to 
tempting merger baits from other large 
banks and trust companies which that insti- 
tution has religiously resisted. 


Surrounded 


succeeding 


officers 


MeCain’s 


Under the new McCain regime the Nation- 
al Park Bank will continue to foster the type 
of service to individuals, corporation clients 
and bank correspondents throughout the 
country, which have made its name a house- 
hold word in banking circles. Unlike the ma- 
jor trend in this and other cities, the Na- 
tional Park has never striven for mere big- 
ness or for huge deposits, being content to 
preserve those intimate and helpful relation- 
ships with customers, large and small, which 
renders the very atmosphere at this bank 
something inviting and distinctive. 

Like his predecessor, Mr. McCain came 
to the National Park on January 1, 1926, 
from the South, relinquishing the office of 
president of the Bankers Trust Company of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, to engage in the broad- 
er field of metropolitan activities. He came 


CHARLES S. McCaIn 
Elected President of the National Park Bank of New York 


to the National Park as vice-president and 
during his comparatively short term of sery- 
ice, won the good will of his associates and 
clients of the institution both as a banker 
and as a man. He was born at Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, January 18, 1884, and after com- 
pleting his course at Erskine College in 
South Carolina, obtained his A. B. degree 
at Yale in 1904. He began his banking c¢a- 
reer in Little Rock; his natural aptitude soon 
brought him promotion at the Bankers Trust 
Company in that city and of which he be- 
came president. He was married in 1917 and 
has two sons and a daughter. 


Mr. McCain has a wide circle of personal 


friends among bankers of the country and 
especially in the South and Middle West. He 
is a member of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association, member of 
tthe Reserve City Bankers Association, mem- 
ber of Yale Club, and a director in a number 
of successful Southern utility corporations. 
Mr. McCain has also been active and entrust- 
ed with responsible offices in connection with 
the work of the American Red Cross and dur- 
ing the war with Liberty Loan and relief 
work. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


California Trust 
Company 


629 SO. SPRING STREET 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facilities 
in this vicinity. 


Exclusively Trust Service, both 
Personal and Corporate 


Owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


which with its affiliated banks has 
combined resources of over 


$117,000,000.00 


Richard Delafield, who was president of 
the National Park from 1900 to September, 
1922, continues as chairman of the board. 
John G. Milburn is chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. At the last meeting of the 
board, James V. Forrestal was elected a di- 
rector in place of Benjamin Joy, resigned. It 
was only within the last two years that the 
National Park Bank adopted a _ policy of 
maintaining branch offices for the accommo- 
dation of midtown and uptown patrons. 
These offices are located at Park avenue and 
46th street and Seventh avenue and 32d 
street, opposite the Pennsylvania station. 
The September 10th financial statement of 
the bank showed deposits of $171,738,000; 
eapital of $10,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $171,738,000. 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY OF UTICA 

Deposits at the Citizens Trust Company of 
Utiea, N. Y., have increased to $17,341,786, 
according to the latest report. Resources 
total $19,877,000, with cash of $1,701,000; 
U. S. Government securities, $3,749,000; de- 
mand and time loans of $12,800,000. Capital 
is $1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 


$1,212,357. 








A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 
c™, / 


Ste 
T - R > 
Jnitedi States 
National Bank. 
INGRROMAL IDAaNK> 
Broadway and Sixth. af Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


The October 5th financial statement of the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh reveals 
substantial gains in the volume of fiduciary 
business as well as in earnings. Trust funds 
aggregate $294,227,090; corporate trusts, 
S682,826,500 : held thereunder, 
$110,251,400 and transfer agencies and regis- 
trarships valued at par at $1,442,200,670. 
The banking department shows total re- 
sources of $198,096,904 with deposits of $130,- 
947,383. Capital is $1,500,000; surplus, $50,- 
000,000; undivided profits, $2,139,696, and re- 


serves, $7,257,607. 


securities 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 

The October Ist financial statement of the 
State Street Trust Company of Boston marks 
further progress with resources up to §$71,- 
732,308, including time loans of $31,177,000; 
demand loans, $19,060,000; investments, $3,- 
631,000; due from Reserve bank $7,537,000, 
and due from other banks, $2,034,000. De- 
posits total $60,198,000 with capital of $3,- 
000,000; surplus, $3,500,000, and undivided 
profits, $382,152. 
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GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN, FORMER BANK SUPERINTENDENT 
and POLICE COMMISSIONER ELECTED PRESIDENT 


OF BROOKLYN 


The board of trustees of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company voted unanimously on October 6th 
to offer the presidency of the company to 
George V. McLaughlin, whose virile and 
masterful administrations as former Superin- 
tendent of Banks of the State of New York, 
and later as Police Commissioner of New 
York City, commanded wide attention and 
unstinted praise. He will assume his new 
duties time in December, succeeding 
Edwin P. Maynard, who has been president 
of the Brooklyn Trust Company since 1913, 
and who recently indicated to the trustees a 
desire to be relieved of the increasing re- 
sponsibilities and active requirements of that 
office. Mr. Maynard 
the board of trustees. 

Mr. McLaughlin the oldest and 
largest trust company in Brooklyn from his 
desk as executive vice-president of the Mack- 
ay System and the Postal Telegraph-Commer- 
cial Cable Companies, a position which he 
has held since May 1, 1926, when he resigned 


some 


becomes chairman of 


comes to 


GEORGE V. MCLAUGHLIN 


Former New York Superintendent of Banks and Police Com- 
missioner, who has been elected President of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company 


TRUST COMPANY 


after an eventful and admirable term as 
Police Commissioner of New York City. He 
continues with the Mackay in- 
and member of the 


association 
director 
committee. 


terestS as a 
executive 

Mr. McLaughlin, in accepting his new post, 
returns to the where he was born, 
where he obtained his schooling, studied law 


borough 


and qualified as a certified public accountant 
and as a lawyer. After his graduation 
the Eastern District High 
young McLaughlin became associated with 
the North Side Bank and at the age of 
twenty-two held the post of assistant cashier. 
school at New 
Brooklyn Law 


from 


School in 1994, 


In addition to attending night 


York University and the 


School, he found time to pass a civil service 


examination as a state bank examiner. In 
1917 he was appointed State Superintendent 
of Banks by Governor Smith and during his 
administration of that important office 


through successive terms until 1926 he 


EDWIN P. MAYNARD 


Who has relinquished the office of president of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company to become Chairman of the Board 
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serve yOu 


of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





placed the state banking department on a high 
basis of efficiency and 
new 


was instrumental in 
which have served as 
models for banking departments throughout 
the country. 

When “Jimmie” Walker became Mayor of 
New York City the crime wave and holdups 
in this center reached a point suggestive of 
terrorism. The Mayor looked about for the 
type of courage and ability to control the 
situation and his choice fell upon Mr. Me- 
Laughlin, whose assumption of office marked 
a steady downward curve in the crime wave. 
When the new Police Commissioner was con- 
vineced that he had brought the criminals and 
crooks to their knees, he consented in May, 
1926, to give up the strenuous duties of that 
office and became executive vice-president of 
the Mackay interests. Last June he was 
awarded the annual Bossom Gold Medal for 
distinguished citizenship by the Board of 
Ydueation and also received the degree of 
doctor of laws of the Fordham University. 

The Brooklyn Trust Company has had only 
four presidents since it was chartered in 


securing laws 


1866 as the first trust company in Brooklyn. 
The first president was Ripley Ropes, who 
was succeeded by General T. C. Christensen 
and when the latter died in 1903, the 
late Theodore F. Miller was president un- 
til followed in 1913 by Edwin P. Maynard, 
who was comptroller of the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank and had been for many years 
a trustee of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany. When Mr. Maynard assumed the pres- 
idency the the company were 
$30,000,000 : $24,600,000 : capital 
$1,500,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$3,571,000. The latest financial statement of 
September 30th shows resources of $73,400,- 
100; deposits, $59,461,300 ; capital, $2,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits of $5,633,500. 
Under Mr. Maynard’s administration the 
trust department business also mounted rap 
idly in volume and a successful branch bank- 
ing policy was developed. 


resources of 


deposits 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY CAPITAL- 
IZATION OVER 54 MILLION 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 

York recently transferred $2,000,000 from un- 

divided profits to 

the 


its surplus account giving 
company a total capital and surplus of 
$50,000,000, embracing $30,000,000 of capital 
and $20,000,000 of surplus. 
are $4,430,000. 

Two new trustees, Clarkson Cowl and John 
C. Martin, were elected at a recent meeting 
of the trustees. 
and general 
Newspapers, 


Undivided profits 


Mr. Martin is vice-president 
manager of the Curtis Martin 
Ine. which owns the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger and the New York Even- 
ing Post. 

Publishing 
Trust 


He is also a director of the Curtis 

Company, the Land Title and 
Company of Philadelphia and the 
Union National Bank of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cowl! is chairman of the board of 
James A. Hearn & Son, Inec., a predecessor 
company which opened an account with the 
Importers and Traders National Bank of 
New York in 1856. The Importers and 
Traders merged with the Equitable 
Trust Company in 1923, and the Hearn ac- 
count is the oldest on the books of the 
combined institutions. 


was 


Citizens of Bristol and Forestville, Conn., 
have joined Terryville business men in a pe- 
tition to the Connecticut Banking Commis- 
sion for charter of the proposed Terryville 
Trust Company. 

Lt. Gov. J. Edwin Brainard is president of 
the newly incorporated People’s Bank & Trust 
Company of Branford, Conn., which opened 
for business October 17th. 
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“TRUST FUNCTIONS 
SIMPLIFIED” 


R. R. BIXBY 
TRUST CONSULTANT 


A Handbook on Trust Service 


107 pages, 5) in. x 8 in. 


Permits the reader, who is not a 
lawyer or thoroughly trained trust 
man, to quickly secure an accurate 
knowledge of trust service, which 
will enable him to understand clearly 
and discuss intelligently fiduciary func- 
tions. 


It is not written from the stand- 
point of the detail work of a trust 
department. 


But it does discuss the questions 
asked by bank customers about 
Trust Service. 


Explains the subjects asked about 
and gives the proper answer to these 
questions. 


Several hundred favorable comments about “‘ 


Wills; testamentary trusts; guard- 
ianship of minors and incompetents; 
probate of wills; administration of 
the estates of persons dying intestate; 
private, living or voluntary trusts; 
life insurance trusts; escrows; deeds 
of gift; agency, custodian or safe- 
keeping accounts; trustee under bond 
issue; transfer agent; registrar; etc., 
are treated in such a clear, concise, 
easily understood manner, that there 
is no ‘‘mystery’’ left about them. 


A practical guidebook that you 
will read with intense interest and 
then keep handy for quick reference. 


Trust Fuactions Simplified’’ 


have already been received from prominent trust men. The following are typical 


of many: 


“I know of no source of information which so simply yet thoroughly covers 
the organization and service of a trust company as your publication.” 


“It is certainly boiled down to the facts and covers trust service.”” 
“It should fill a very real need as a handbook on fiduciary service.”’ 


Hundreds of banks have ordered large quantities for all members of their 


staff, 


Board of Directors, and in many instances, for distribution to the At- 


torneys of their cities, and to give to prospective trust clients. 


Price $1.00 per copy prepaid 


It is requested that remittance accompany all orders for less than § copies. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. R. BIXBY, 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., 


iB. 


INC. 
NEW YORK 


Specialists in Trust “Department Operations 


s 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


CHASE NATIONAL ABSORBS MUTUAL BANK AND PROPOSES 
BIG CAPITAL INCREASE 


The Chase National Bank of New York, 
which recently commemorated its fiftieth an- 
niversary with resources in one 
billion dollars, and which is now construct- 
ing a colossal new building within a stone’s 
throw of the Wall street center, is laying 
the grounds for still greater and nationwide 
expansion. At meetings of the boards of di- 
rectors on September 28th the proposal to 
merge the Mutual Bank with the Chase Na- 
tional was approved for action by the stock- 
holders. In connection with that consolida- 
tion and to give further prestige to capitali- 
zation, it is proposed to increase the capital 
of the Chase National to $50,000,000. An is- 
sue of 100,000 new shares at $100 each will 
provide for allotment of 7,000 shares to Mu- 
tual Bank stockholders on a designated ex- 
change and 93,000 remaining new 
shares will result in an addition of approxi- 
mately $24,400,000 to the capital and surplus 
of the national bank, and of $7,000,090 to the 
capital and surplus of the Chase Securities 
Corporation. This will give the Chase Na- 
tional capital of $50,000,000; surplus of $40,- 
000,000, and undivided profits of $15,000,000, 
and which, with the capital and surplus of 
the Chase Securities Corporation, will make 
a capitalization base of over $134,000,000. 
Another important confirmation is a plan 
to expand the operations of the Chase Secu- 
rities Corporation by establishing a nation- 
wide system of retail distribution and in- 
cluding also Canada, similar to the organi- 
zation of the National City Bank and the 
National City Company. Heretofore the 
Chase Securities Corporation has limited its 
activities to wholesale distribution of securi- 
ties. While the new method of distribution 
will at first be chiefly through bauks. trust 
colpanies, dealers and large purchasers, the 


excess of 


basis, 


will be 
investors, 


system enlurged to embrace small 

On consummation of the consolidation with 
the Mutual Bank the Chase National Bank 
will have twenty-two banking locations with- 
in the City of New York 
branches. Charles A. Sackett and Uvneh N. 
Kirkland, president and vice-president, re- 
spectively, of the Mutual Bauk, will become 
vice-presidents of the Chase National Bank 
and will chairman and _ vice- 
chairman, respectively, of the advisory board 
of the branch (to be known as the Mutual 
Branch) which is to be established at the 
present location of the Mutual Bank, and the 
present directors of the Mutual Bank will be- 
come members of the advisory board of that 
branch. Eugene Galvin, cashier of the Mu- 
tual Bank, will become assistant cashier of 
the Chase National Bank and will continue 
at the Mutual Branch to perform similar 
services as at present. 


and three toreign 


also become 


Resources of over one billion, or $1,004,- 
OSS8,104 to be exact, are shown in the October 
10th financial statement of the Chase Na- 


tional Bank, with deposits of $877,085,350. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO 

of $67,807,224 

10th 


Total resources 
in the October 
the Northern 


are shown 
financial statement of 
Trust Company of Chicago, 
with cash and due from banks amounting 
to $13,276,971: demand loans $19,879,041; 
time loans $11,193,302; other loans and dis- 
counts $7,765,182; bonds and securities $12,- 
891,700. Deposits amount to $56,043,524. 
Capital is $2,000,000; surplus $3,000,000, and 


undivided profits $2,955,332. 
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ART AND TECHNIQUE OF PLANNING AND EXECUTING 
SUCCESSFUL TRUST SERVICE PUBLICITY LITERATURE 


MODEL NEW HOME AND PLANT OF PURSE PRINTING COMPANY DIRECTS 
ATTENTION TO ADVANCE IN FIDUCIARY ADVERTISING 


OMETIMES we do not perceive what is 
going on, although we may be looking 
at it. Then an incident arrests our at- 
tention: and all at once, we realize that a 
great has taken place, almost un- 
noticed. Such an incident attracts the 
thoughtful to the growth of bank and fidu- 
ciary advertising. Some of us have watched 
it, day by day, with no particular thrill; and 
then a pioneer in the trade moves into a 
new home and we perceive, all of a sudden, 
that a new and vital business interest has 
passed from birth to robust maturity in the 
short space of fifteen years. 
Fifteen ago, the Purse 
Company printers at 
Then a trust company 


change 


years Printing 
Chattanooga. 


was organized 


were 
hew 


in that city with a trust officer who planned 


to induce business, instead of waiting for it. 
He took the manuscript for a booklet to Mr. 
Purse. It contained some new ideas for the 
promotion of trust service; and it gave the 
alert printer who put it into type some ideas 
of national possibilities which were equally 
new. Between the trust officer and the 
printer, a new profession was built. 

The trust officer realized that the great 
mass of the people know little or nothing of 
the administration of estates; of the perils 
which beset property when it passes to wid- 
ows and orphans; of the safeguards which 


may be thrown around capital; of wise con- 
trivances to help it earn; of prudent judg- 
ment in applying its earnings to the better 
use of those who must depend upon it. He 
saw that when these people were informed, 
they would act—that they would use the 
trust department which had informed them, 
and that they would pay it well for the serv- 
ice they required. 

The printer, being a of vision, saw 
that what would fill a need and render a 
service in Chattanooga would meet an equal 
need and confer an equal blessing in any 
other community. He saw the trust depart- 
ments of a thousand banks producing busi- 
ness through educational campaigns; he saw 
a nationwide appeal to men to protect their 
widows and orphans through fiduciary serv- 
ice. 


man 


How just was that vision was shown when 
the Purse Printing Company moved into its 
new home the other day; a building standing 
upon a plot of ground that fronts 185 feet 
upon one street and runs back 120 feet along 
another; a building that is the last word in 
convenience and comfort; that houses an 
equipment second to none in the possibilities 
of artistic production; that enables an or- 
ganization, formidable both in numbers and 
resourcefulness, to send its products into 
every corner of English-speaking America. 


NEw HOME OF THE PURSE PRINTING COMPANY, PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
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But the growth of Mr. Purse’s enterprise, 
while it marks the spread of the idea he 
originated, by no means limits it. While his 
splendid new main office is reinforced by 
two large branches in New York and Chi- 
while its salesmen visit every trust 
company and bank of importance; and while 
its annual production of booklets and folders 
runs far into the millions, it does not stand 
alone. Competing houses have sprung up all 
over the country; and the devising of ad- 
vertising matter for banks and trust compa- 
nies has recognized profession in 
which a considerable element of the 
country’s business men are engaged. 

And all of this in the short space of fifteen 
years! An idea spreads—when it is the 
right kind of an idea. The originator ex- 
ploits it most and best—just as Mr. Purse 
has done. jut others take it up and ex- 
ploit it, and in a little while, a new 
profession, with national outlook and na- 
tional patronage, is in full swing. 

It is a fine tribute to the printed word. 
A man who understands, informs, admon- 
ishes and exhorts his fellowmen. He points 
out danger ; precaution; outlines 
safeguards. He sets forth the orderly and 
prudent course through which one genera- 
tion should transmit its accumulations to 
the next. The listens and is con- 
vinced; and business flows in increasing vol- 
ume to the trust departments. 


cago; 


become a 
very 


too; 


suggests 


stranger 


Mr. Purse realized, when he read that first 
manuscript, what that trust officer with the 
new ideas could do in persuading men. He 
applied his own mind to the presentation of 
what the trust officer’s mind had produced. 
A nationwide patronage, still growing by 
leaps and bounds, testifies that the union 


was a happy one; and a host of competitors 


testify with greater force. 

Another thing is proved by this amazing 
development of fifteen that trust 
companies and banks, like individuals, must 
be understood to be appreciated; that they 
eannot live in retirement and expect their 
patronage to hunt them up; that they must 
set the merits of the service they have to 
offer before the public in an intelligent way 
if they are to expect the public to employ 
them. There is a wonderful lesson, as well 
as a wonderful development of business, in 
what Mr. Purse has done. 

The patronage enjoyed by the Purse or- 
ganization among many of the largest trust 
companies and banks throughout the country 
is a deserved response to the earnest and 
diligent way in which Mr. Purse and his 
associates have helped to solve the peculiar 
problems and requirements of trust publicity. 


even 


years 
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R. P. PURSE 


President and founder of Purse Printing Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The universal and genuine appeal which dis- 
tinguishes Purse booklets and campaign mat- 
ter is indicated by the nationwide demand 
as well as the results obtained by banks and 
trust companies in widely distant sections 
of the country. With this growth the Purse 
organization has expanded and 
executive offices and plant at Chattanooga, 
maintains offices in New York and Chicago, 
besides representatives in other leading cen 
ters. Association in the management with 
President R. R. Purse are the following mem 
bers of the executive staff: Z. W. Wheland, 
Tracy M. Purse and Albert Journeay, vice- 
presidents; R. P. Purse, Jr., manager-treasu- 
rer, and Spencer Clinton, secretary. 


besides its 


& & & 
Something new in bank advertising is the 
cooperative campaign recently inaugurated 
by the Chicago and Cook County Bankers 
Association to stimulate public interest in 
neighborhood banking. More than 150 banks 
and trust are participating in 
the campaign. 


companies 


Thirty thousand specimens of money, 
ing the various exchange in all 
countries from prehistoric times to the pres- 
ent, are being exhibited under the auspices of 
the Chase National Bank of New York at its 
Grand Central Branch in the Graybar Build- 
ing. 


show 
media of 





CONSOLIDATION 


OF CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 


NA- 


TIONAL WITH CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO 


Physical consolidation of the allied Con- 
tinental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago with the Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank, approved by action of 
stockholders on October 4th, imparts new 
emphasis and promise to Chicago’s command- 
ing position as the industrial, commercial 
and agricultural center of the country. 
While New York’s financial supremacy wilt 
doubtless continue undisputed for years to 
this latest consolidation and creation 
banking unit with $600,000,000 
assets, brings into bolder relief the strategic 
advantages which promise in time, as George 
M. Reynolds, chairman of the board of the 
Continental & Commercial National 
dently predicts, make Chicago the 
city in the world. 

When the actual consolidation becomes 
effective on December 1, 1927, following con- 
firmation by the stockholders, the Continental 
National Bank & Trust Company, as the new 
unit is to be known, will be securely en- 
trenched as the largest bank in the United 
States west of New York and as the fifth 
largest in the entire country. From the 
standpoint of aggregate resources and in- 
vested capitalization, the only larger insti- 


come 


of a over 


conti- 
largest 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the Board of the allied Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company 


tutions are those located in New 
namely the National City Bank 
Chase National Bank as the two leaders in 
the national field and the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company as the running 
pace makers in the trust company track. 
With the pronounced trend toward greater 
banking units it is not beyond probabilities 
that Chicago may in the not distant future 
enter the billion-dollar 
vided between the two 
national banks. 


York, 
and the 


close two 


now di- 
New York 


bank roles 


largest 
teports of proposed consolidation of the 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank with its parent institution the 
tinental & Commercial National Bank 
anticipated by unofficial rumors. These were 
confirmed by the action of the boards of 
directors of the affiliated institutions on Oc- 
tober 4th. Official sanction comes with the 


C‘on- 
was 


meeting of stockholders of the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank, whose stock also 
carried ownership of the shares of the Allied 
Trust & Savings Bank to be held November 
The plans provide for increase in the 


15th. 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


President of the new allied Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company 
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eapital of the unified Continental National 
Bank & Trust Company to $35,000,000 and 
surplus to $30,000,000 and with provision for 
a liberal undivided profit account. 

The proposed consolidation called forth 
special interest because of advance reports 
of a contemplated 40 per cent stock dividend 
to stockholders of the National Bank which 
is also confirmed by the action of the direc- 
tors. This stock dividend of 40 per cent on 
the $25,000,000 of the National Bank allows 
a generous melon of approximately $40,000,- 
000 based on par value of dividend of $10,- 
000,000 and with stock selling around $700 
giving value of $500 a share, ex-dividend, 
yielding a distribution at market valuation 
of $50,000,000. The management also expects 
to maintain the present dividend rate of $16 
a share on the new capital which will be 
equivalent to a dividend of $22.40 on the old 
shares. Besides there is the large equity in 
the land and the bank building of about 
$15,000,000, not carried on the books. De- 
posits of the consolidated institution will be 
upwards of half a billion and aggregate re- 
sources in excess of $600,000,000. 

Unified executive control of the Continen- 
tal and Commercial Banks is rendered pos- 
sible by the amendments to the National 
Bank Act as provided by the McFadden legis- 
lation and doing away with the necessity of 
maintaining national and state chartered in- 
stitutions in order to provide complete bank- 
ing, trust and savings facilities; The two 
allied institutions have a history closely asso- 
ciated with the financial and banking de- 
velopment of Chicago and the Middle West. 
The important and far-reaching activities of 
the Continental and Commercial Banks in 
serving correspondent bank relationships is 
indicated by the fact that telegraphic trans- 
fers average $30,000,000 a day and that one- 
sixth of the banks of the country use this 
organization as the central bank through 
which checks are paid. 

The Continental & Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank traces its genealogy to the old 
American Trust & Savings Bank which was 
organized in 1889 and was taken over in 
1909 by the stockholders of the Continental 
National Bank and with the merger result- 
ing in the Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank the title was changed to Con- 
tinental & Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank. Under the new unification the Con- 
tinental National Bank & Trust Company 
will continue even more effectively the vari- 
ous department services, including trust and 
savings, without change in personnel or pres- 
ent relations. 

Commenting on the pending consolidation 
George M. Reynolds, chairman of the board, 








HOME OF THE CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


and Arthur Reynolds, president of the two 
institutions, stated that while the consolida- 
tion places added financial strength behind 
each department it was designed above all 
to give Chicago a bank proportionate to the 
city’s size and business importance. “The 
Middle West is today the industrial, mer- 
chandising and agricultural center of the 
country. Chicago is its business capital. 
And we feel that future growth will far sur- 
pass any development of the last few de- 
cades. The consolidation proposed is prep- 
aration for the banking needs that we now 
foresee. A large bank with large capital is 
designed not only to keep pace with the 
growing requirements of the community, but 
also to aid and augment that growth.” 

“An important feature of the consolida- 
tion,” according to Mr. Arthur Reynolds, “is 
the large capital and surplus of 65 million 
dollars which provides an added factor of 
safety for savings deposits and greater pro- 
tection for trust funds.” 

The board of directors, at the recent meet- 
ing, also authorized the organization of a 
new company to be known as the Continental 
National Mortgage Company, with capital of 
$1,000,000. The new capital is to be pro- 
vided from the undivided profits of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank 
These shares will be trusteed for the stock- 
holders of the Continental National Bank & 
Trust Company. 

The name of the affiliated Continental & 
Commercial Company will be changed to Con- 
tinental National Company and the title of 
the Continental & Commercial Safe Deposit 
Company will become Continental National 
Safe Deposit Company. 
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MERGER OF THREE LARGE PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


One of the most important merger opera- 
tions in the history of trust company de- 
velopment in Philadelphia is that which was 
recently approved by the respective boards 
of directors of the Land Title & Trust Com- 
pany, the Real Estate Title Insurance & 
Trust Company and the West End Trust 
Company. The new organization, embracing 
these three large and successful units, will 
be known as the Real Estate Land Title & 
Trust Company. The combination will bring 
together banking assets of approximately 
$86,000,000 and deposits of $54,000,000. The 
capital of the Real Estate Land Title & Trust 
Company will be $7,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $15,000,000. The June 30th 
financial statements showed the capitaliza 
tion of the three companies, including sur 
plus and undivided profits as follows: Land 
Title & Trust Company, $16,824,500; Real 
Estate Title Insurance & Trust Company, 
$6,220,000 and the West End Trust Company, 
$4,902,576. 

Announcement of the triple merger was 
preceded by earlier advice of the merger of 
the Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust 


Company with the West End Trust Company. 
Apparently in the process of these negotia- 


WILLIAM R. NICHOLSON 


President of the Land Title and Trust Company, who will 
be Chairman of the Board of the new Real Estate-Land 
Title and Trust Company 


tions the Land Title & Trust Company was 
brought into the combination and constitut- 
ing the major unit. It is also reported that 
J. Willison Smith, president of the West 
End Trust Company, will become president 
of the Real Estate Land Title & Trust Com- 
pany and William R. Nicholson, who for 
many years has guided the affairs of the 
Land Title & Trust Company will assume 
the chairmanship of the board. Francis A. 
Lewis, under president 
the Real Estate Insurance & Trust Company 
has continued its prosperous career, will re- 
tire from active duties, but 
member of the board of 


whose direction as 


remains as a 
directors. 

The consolidation acquires additional sig- 
nificance from the fact that it brings to- 
gether the two largest and oldest trust com- 
panies in Philadelphia in the development 
of title insurance functions. The Land Title 
& Trust Company has occupied the premier 
position in Philadelphia title insurance ac- 
tivities and has developed a plant which 
covers all Philadelphia and adjacent terri- 
tory. Through its affiliation, the Philadel- 
phia Company for Guaranteeing Mortgages, 


J. WILLISON SMITH 
President of the West End Trust Company, who will be 
elected President of the merged Real Estate-Land Title & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 
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a profitable and rapidly growing business of 
creating and selling guaranteed 
has been built up, guaranteeing mortgages 
at the rate of $25,000,000 a year. Organized 
in 1885 the Land Title & Trust Company has 
been continuously under the presidency of 
Mr. William R. Nicholson since 1891 and 
occupies one of the most impressive banking 
and office buildings in Philadelphia, at the 
corner of Broad and Chestnut The 
June 30th financial statement showed re- 
sources of $39,481,683 and deposits of over 
$22,000,000. 

The Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust 
Company the distinction of being the 
oldest title insurance company in the world 
and was incorporated in 1876, the first com- 
pany to organize under the law of 1874, au- 
thorizing title insurance functions. Since its 
incorporation this company has issued over 
420,000 policies of title insurance. Its June 
statement shows resources of $16,041,000 and 
deposits of approximately $9,000,000. The 
entire capital stock of the company is owned 
by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, acquired 
shortly before the latter took possession of 
its spacious new quarters in the Packard 
building, the Real Estate Title Insurance & 
Trust Company making its home in the quar- 
ters vacated by the Pennsylvania Company 
on Chestnut street. It is currently reported 
that the Pennsylvania Company, which is 
the oldest trust company in Philadelphia, 
will retain its stock interests. Community 
of interests is indicated, the 
election of J. Willison Smith, president of 
the West End Trust Company, who will be 
president of the Real Estate Land Title & 


mortgages 


streets. 


has 


however, by 


Home of Land Title and 
Trust Company which 
will be the main office 
of the latest triple trust 
company merger. 


COMPANIES 


Trust Company, as a director of the 
sylvania Company. 

The West End Trust Company has likewise 
had a very successful career, which has been 
most pronounced since J. Willison Smith 
assumed the presidency. The June 30th 
statement shows resources of $24,991,000 and 
deposits of approximately $19,000,000. 

The consolidation is also important from 
the standpoint of trust business, bringing 
together total trust funds of $127,000,000 and 
corporate trusts of $207,000,000, to which the 
Land Title & Trust contributes trust funds 
of over $81,000,000 and corporate trusts of 
$171,872,000; the Real Estate trust funds 
of $29,000,000 and corporate trusts $17,000,- 
000 and the West End trust funds of over 
$12,000,000 and corporate trusts of over $158,- 
000,000. 

Stock of the 
and the Real 
Trust Company 
in the 
basis. 
Trust 
sixth 
for each share of 


Penn- 


West End Trust Company 
Estate Title Insurance and 
will be exchanged for shares 
new company on a_share-for-share 
Stockholders of the Land Title and 
Company will receive and one- 
shares of stock in the new company 
Land Title stock now held. 
J. Willison Smith, who becomes president 


one 


of the combined companies, began his 
ing career in 

Land Title 
to vice-president 


bank- 
the 
Company, advancing 
director. In 1921 he 
was elected president of the West End Trust 
Company. He is also in a 
banks and corporations. 


IS95 as an office boy at 
Trust 
and 


and 


number of other 


The officers of the merged company will be 
the following: J. Willison Smith, president ; 
Edward H. Bonsall, vice-president; Oakley 
Cowdrick, vice-president; Lewis P. Geiger, 
vice-president ; Daniel Houseman, vice-presi- 
dent; Antrim  H. 
Charles A. Simpler, 
L. Hayes, secretary ; 
treasurer; John M. 


Jones, vice-president ; 
vice-president ; Samuel 
William S. Johnson, 
Strong, trust officer; A. 
King Dickson, officer; Peirce Mecut- 
title Eugene Kuen, title 
officer; William McKee, Jr., manager of title 
department, The directors of the 
merged company consist of all of the 
members of the present boards of directors. 


trust 
cheon, officer: SS. 
board of 
will 


States which expressly 
of trust funds in 
to definite 


permit investment 
corporate 
limitations and 


stocks subject 
without requir- 
ing testamentary authority, are: Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Florida. 

The Detroit Trust Company has been un- 


usually successful in securing appointments 
which require custody and investment of en- 


dowment funds for churches, colleges, or- 


phanages, hospitals and similar institutions. 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of “Trust Company Law’’ 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


SALE OF TRUST SECURITIES 
(Whether a trustee may sell securities 
to a company in which the trustee is in- 
terested over the objections of the bene- 
ficiaries of the trust.) 


Bill in equity to restrain the defendant 
trustee from selling certain securities be- 
longing to the trust. The decedent left an 
estate in trust for his widow and three chil- 
dren during the widow’s lifetime; the prin- 
cipal to be divided among the children at 
her death. Defendant trust company is the 
trustee appointed by the court. Over two 
million dollars of the estate is invested in 
minority stock of gas companies controlled 
by the Public Service Company of New 
Jersey. This company is seeking to buy 
these shares or exchange its own securities 
for them, and gain entire control of the gas 
companies. The defendant is financial agent 
of the Public Service Company and some of 
its directors are also directors and stock- 
holders of the defendant Publie Service Com- 
pany. Defendant has threatened to sell the 
stock to the Public Service Company, though 
more than two-thirds of the beneficiaries 
object on the ground that the price offered 
for the securities is too low. 


x Held, that the trustee should be restrained 


from selling the securities. 
possessed of an 


Defendant is not 
independent and impartial 
judgment as to the advisability of selling the 
stock, and if it be advisable, as to the price, 
since it represents both buyer and seller and 
has an interest in the sale. The law does not 
permit personal dealing with a trust estate. 
The proper course for the defendant to 
take is to apply to the court for instructions 
as to how to manage the trust property.— 
Estate of Bernard Shanley vs. Fidelity Union 
Trust Company (45120) New Jersey Court 
of Chancery. 


DEED OF TRUST CONSTRUED 
A father made a deed of trust to a corpora- 


THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


tion as trustee for the benefit of himself, his 
children and certain relatives. He provided 
for the devolution of the principal of a son’s 
share in case the son died without leaving 
descendants, viz: “If he dies without leay- 
ing descendants, then the whole of his share 
shall be distributed among his nephews and 
nieces then living, and the descendants then 
living of his deceased 
per stirpes.” The son died without descen- 
dants and leaving sixteen nephews and 
nieces. The question presented was, “Do the 
words ‘per stirpes’ apply to the nephews and 
nieces, making their parents the stock; or do 
they apply to the descendants, the nephews 
and nieces being the stock?” 

Held: That the remainder in the son's 
share should go to the nephews and nieces 
directly through the son and not to his sis- 
ters. That the settlor did not 
nephews and 


nephews and nieces 


consider the 
representing their 
respective parents, but as representing their 
uncle, and to him they were all alike related. 

-Safe Deposit & Trust Company of Balti- 
more vs. Lycett. Ct. of Appeals, Md. (44103.) 


nieces as 


TAXATION OF TRUST COMPANIES 
(Whether trust company’s capacity to 
exercise powers of a bank makes it taa- 
able as a bank.) 

Action to recover taxes paid under protest. 
Plaintiff, a corporation, was organized under 
the laws of the State of Washington prior 
to the year 1917 as a trust company. The 
statute passed in 1917 gave trust companies 
the privilege to execute all the powers and 
possess all the privileges conferred on banks. 
The trust company never took advantage of 
the provisions of this statute and has never 
functioned as a bank, as the word “bank” 
is ordinarily used. Nevertheless, a tax was 
levied on plaintiff's unissued stock as though 
it were a bank and the question was whether 
the plaintiff’s capacity under the law to exer- 
cise banking made it taxable as a bank. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Ancillary Service 


in Minnesota 


hel bly needing probate or 
other attention in Minnesota 
will be economically and expertly 
managed by this 38 year old 
Trust Company. Let us handle 


your Northwestern trust business 
for you. 


FIRST MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Formerly Hennepin County Savings Bank 
and Minneapolis Trust Comp any 


115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
511 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Affiliated with First National Bank 
in Minneapolis 





Held, that the plaintiff should recover back 
the taxes paid. In the interpretation of stat- 
utes levying taxes, it is the established rule 
not to extend the provisions by implication 
beyond the clear import of the language used 
or to enlarge their operations, so as to em- 
brace matters not specifically pointed out. 
In case of doubt they are construed more 
strongly against the government and in favor 
of the citizen. Under the taxing statute 
only institutions actually engaged in bank- 
ing are taxable as banks, and this regard- 
less of their corporate powers.—Union Trust 
Company of Spokane vs. Spokane County 
(45816) Supreme Court of Washington. 


TAXATION ON BONDS OF DECEDENT ESTATE 

(Whether bonds of a Connecticut resi- 
dent secured by mortgages on New York 
property in the hands of a New York 
agent are taxable in Connecticut, and 
thus subject to a special tax in the hands 
of the executor of the estate subsequent 
to the death of the owner.) 

This was an action in the nature of an 
appeal from the computation of a tax made 
by the commissioner for the payment of a 
tax due from plaintiff's decedent. Decedent 
had been a resident of Greenwich, Conn., for 


at least six years prior to his death. In the 
inventory of his estate were several bonds 
secured by mortgages on New York property. 
The bonds and mortgages were in the hands 
of attorneys in New York, who collected in- 
terest and installments on principle and re- 
mitted the same to the decedent. The dece- 
dent during his lifetime never listed any of 
the foregoing and mortgages in his 
tax lists filed in Greenwich, and never paid 
a tax thereon to the State of Connecticut and 
levied. The Tax 
Commissioner of Connecticut assessed a tax 
on the estate which included, among other 
property, the bonds and mortgages. Accord- 
ing to the statutes in Connecticut, property 
of a decedent, untaxed during his lifetime, is 
subject to a special tax in the hands of the 
executor. The only question was whether 
the bonds and mortgages were subject to 
taxation in Connecticut during the lifetime 
of the decedent. If they were so subject, the 
tax in this case would be proper. 


bonds 


no assessment was ever 


Held, that the computation of the tax was 
proper. The undoubted rule is that, for the 
purpose of taxation, a debt is property at 
the residence or domicile of the creditor. It 
is the settled law of Connecticut that intan- 
gibles have a situs at the domicile of the 
owner. The mere presence of the speciality 
in the jurisdiction other than that of the 
owner will not be a factor in determining 
the right of that jurisdiction to tax the in- 
tangible, nor will the fact that it was in the 
hands of an agent as custodian or for the 
purpose of collecting interest thereon give it 
a business situs there. If the attorneys had 
had authority to invest and reinvest the prin- 
ciple, then the bonds and mortgages would 
have had a situs in New York 
and would be taxable there. However, the 
mere fact that the specialty evidencing the 
debt was physically located in New York 
was not sufficient to remove the situs of the 
debt from Connecticut.—Jn re Lockwood, et 
al (45039) Court of Errors, Conn., 
3d District. 


business 


Supreme 


Miss Gladys Adkins, associated for ten 
years with the State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Company of Richmond, Va., is the first 
woman to hold office in the Richmond Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking, 
having been elected secretary of the chapter. 

Stockholders of the Cataract National 
Bank and the Bank of Niagara, both of Nia- 
zara Falls, N. Y., have approved consolida- 
tion of the banks under the name of the 
National Bank of Niagara & Trust Company 
of Niagara Falls. 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


S. W. Corner Sixth and 
MarketSts. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec'y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 





ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL SCOPE OF 
GENERAL MOTORS OPERATIONS 
The growth and the tremendous scope of 
productive activities of the General Motors 
organization, furnishes one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in modern corporation de- 
velopment. It is more than an exhibit of 
staggering figures and cold facts, although 
these are eloquent enough to the initiative. 
General Motors, is in fact, the outstanding 
and latest phase in corporate efficiency, re- 
sponsive to new needs and fitting in with 
the scheme of social as well as economic 
advancement. Although assembling a huge 
accumulation of capital it serves as a fore- 
most example of reconciling capital and labor 
as well as of fair distribution of earnings, 
whether through its own operating forces or 
in farming back revenue for the benefit of 

consumers. 

These and many more revealing facts 
about General Motors were surveyed in an 
admirable address delivered recently by the 
president, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., before an 
assembly of automobile editors. Some lead- 
ing statistics from his survey will arrest 
interest. General Motors has 60,000 stock- 
holders whose holdings at present market 
value exceeds $2,000,000,000. In 1926 these 
stockholders received in dividends in excess 
of $100,000,000. There are 180,000 on the 
payrolls of the corporation and allowing four 
dependents for each worker, there are three- 
quarters of a million of the American popu- 
lation whose prosperity and happiness are 
directly concerned with the corporation. To 
this army must be added 18,000 dealers em- 
ploying capital of over $500,000,000. Also 
there are 4,600 suppliers of material. Presi- 
dent Sloan, in his talk, also directed atten- 
tion to the valuable services performed by 
the General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
in financing Motors products. Its short term 
obligations have been purchased by more 
than five thousand banks and trust com- 
panies. 


TRUST COMPANY MERGER IN CAMDEN, 
NEW JERSEY 


Affiliation between the Central Trust Com- 
pany and the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company of Camden, N. J., has been under 
consideration for many months, and nego- 
tiations were finally consummated and took 
effect October 1st. This contraction is a logi- 
cal one, due to the past lines of endeavor 
of both institutions. The old Central Trust 
Company building is being operated as a 
branch known as the “Central Office,” the 
main office being at 224 Federal street. 

Six of the Central Trust Company direc- 
tors were added to the board of directors of 
the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
namely, Frank J. Hineline, C. W. Austermuhl, 
T. Gordon Coulter, Wm. Leonard Hurley and 
Philip Wilson. The three following officers 
were appointed by the Camden Safe: Philip 
Wilson, vice-president, E. Robert Trudel, Jr., 
assistant treasurer, and C. Chester Craig, 
assistant trust officer. Combined assets of 
the two companies, including their trust 
funds, aggregates 55 million. Camden Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company some months back 
secured a site for a new bank building at 
Broadway and Market street, at which point 
a bigger and better building with increased 
facilities for its many depositors will be 
erected. 


HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW ORLEANS 
Aggregate resources of $61,139,022 are 
shown in the September 28th financial report 
of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company. 
The excellent position of the company is in- 
dicated by the distribution of assets, includ- 
ing $10,585,214 cash on hand and with banks; 
$3,116,930 U. S. Treasury bonds and certifi- 
cates; $7,837,558 other bonds and _ stocks; 
$33,093,380 loans and discounts, and $2,306,- 
548 acceptances. Deposits total $47,547,855, 
with capital of $2,000,000; surplus $2,500,- 
000, and undivided profits of $293,608. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


WHY RESULTS CANNOT BE DEFINITELY CHECKED 


SAM P. JUDD 
Publicity Manager, Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 


(Eprror’s Nore: Mr. 


Judd is chairman of the newspaper division of the research 


committee appointed by the Financial Advertisers Association and he submits herewith 
his views on the subject of appraising the value of newspaper advertising by banks and 
trust companies as based upon a questionnaire to a selected list of members of the 


association. ) 


LETTER that went out from the 
newspaper division of the research 
committee of the Financial Adver- 

tisers Association to the advertising execu- 

tives of a cross section of member banks in- 
vited brief statements about experiences with 
newspaper advertising. 

The answers—shown in a number of the 
chapters that follow—seem to prove an old 
truth—a truth that old advertisers know— 
that new bank advertisers soon learn—and 
that beginners often stumble over—namely, 
bank advertising can’t be researched for re- 
sults. It doesn’t work that way. 

“Then if bank advertising—in newspapers 
to be specific—doesn’t bring results, why do 
we use it?’ you say. I didn’t say it didn’t 
bring results. I said they couldn’t be 
checked. To repeat old stuff, this is why: 

People will never respond to a bank’s ad- 
vertising as they will to retail advertising. 
A bargain is offered in a store advertisement 
today and direct results are shown in that 
store’s sales tomorrow. A bank publishes an 
advertisement on savings today; people 
know that is no bargain; know they can 
open an account any day; and they put it 
off until the spirit moves them. They open 
the account when they get ready, and who 
is there to say just what advertisement in- 
fluenced them? Ask them and they won't 
know why they picked your bank. Try it. 
Financial advertising works subconsciously. 


The Everlasting Reminder 


Then why should a bank use newspaper 
advertising? That’s an easy question. Be- 
“ause unless conditions are unusual, a bank 
must use newspaper advertising. 

There’s a line in the scriptures that can 
well be used as a text for an advertising ser- 


mon. It is: “Pharaoh died, and there arose 
in Egypt a new King which knew not Jo- 
Your bank is Joseph. There are a 
lot of new kings coming to town. They’ll 
need financial They always do. 
Hiow are you going to place your message 
before them, if not through the newspapers? 

By mail? You don’t know their names 
By outdoor advertising? An excellent medi- 
um, but a flash message, a secondary medium. 
By personal solicitation? There are too 
many kings. They are the new generation: 
the new people in town that don’t know your 
reputation; and the old settlers who will 
forget you if you stop telling about 
yourself, 

If a bank serves a whole city and if there 
are newspapers in that city with representa- 
tive circulation, then that bank must use 
those newspapers. It is the sure way to 
drive home the impression of that bank’s 
message. And when the impression is driven 
home, how will it work? 


seph.” 


service. 


soon 


This Is How It Works 

Let’s create four men and 
show us. They are: 

Mr. Merchant: President of his company 

Mr. Trust: Officer of a well-advertised 
financial institution. 

Mr. Bank: Officer of a bank whose name 
appears in print on its checks. 

Mr. Prospect: One of what we sometimes 
fear is a passing race. 

Mr. Merchant, Mr. Trust and Mr. Bank 
are at lunch. Mr. Prospect appears and, 
being a friend of Mr. Merchant, is asked to 
join the party. He does. Let’s listen to the 
introductions. 

Mr. Merchant: 
hands with Mr. 
Bank.” 


make them 


“Mr. 
Bank of the 


Prospect, shake 
Blankville 
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COMPANIES 


EGURITY 


is the NAME 
to REMEMBER 


WHEN A VALUED CUSTOMER is leaving for Souht- 
ern California, remember that a letter or card of 
introduction to Security Trust & Savings Bank will 
secure for him or her special attention and courtesies, 
for which that patron will be grateful to you. 


SECURITY BANK has 54 offices and branches, cov- 
ering the cities and towns which comprise the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area. Wherever your letter may 
be presented, it will bring to the person introduced 
more than ordinary courtesies from a bank with more 


than ordinary facilities. 


Mr. Prospect: “Glad to meet you, Mr. 
Bank—what was the name of your institu- 
tion?” 

Mr. Merchant: “And this is Mr. Trust of 
the Forward Trust Company.” 

Mr. Prospect: “Oh, yes. The 
Trust Company—glad to meet 
Trust.” 


Forward 
you, Mr. 


There you are, ladies and gentlemen. The 
real yalue of newspaper advertising in build- 
ing a financial institution is found—in the 
different expressions on Mr. Prospect’s face. 

In Mr. Bank he had merely met a man. 
In Mr. Trust he had met a man who was 
already half a friend because the bank be- 
hind him had introduced itself for many 
years through the printed word. 

When Mr. Trust and Mr. Bank go to 
solicit Mr. Prospect’s account, as both of 
them naturally will, which do you think will 
stand the greatest chance to get it? 

And more important, if neither 
Mr. Prospect, which bank 
when he finally 


had met 
would he have 
chosen needed financial 
service? 

Impression ... repetition... 

. repetition ... impression... 

. hew business ... growth... 
working method of newspaper 
for banks. 


impression 
reputation 
that’s the 
advertising 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Excellent results have been obtained by 
the Washington Loan and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., during the current year. 
The October 10th financial statement shows 
banking resources of $16,944,664, with cash 
and reserve of $2,228,698; bonds owned §$2,- 
362,061; loans $10,341,267. Deposits total 
$13,633,620, with capital of $1,000,000; sur- 
plus $2,100,000, and undivided profits $193,- 
422. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR LIVE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
M AN wanted for Trust Department 
in large Los Angeles Bank. Must 
have legal training and business ex- 
perience. Personality, progressiveness 
and the ability to handle the public 
must rank high. Executive qualifica- 
tions are a major requirement. In reply 
give full particulars as to age, past 
experience and connections, and send 
photograph. 
Address X Y, 
Trust Companies Magazine, 


55 Liberty St., New York. 





“POTTER FAMILY” OF PITTSBURGH CELEBRATES SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


Loyalty, 
are 


genialty 
the 


assets 


and willing 
valuable 


team play 
although in- 
any bank or trust 
the Potter Title and 
Pittsburgh where routine 
was recently relieved by a silver anniversary 
celebration, winding up with a hearty family 
gathering at the Hotel Schenley, the word 
“employee” is never used if it can be avoided. 
Officers and personnel are “members” of the 
parent body or of the recent offspring, the 
Potter Title Mortgage Company. 
Those acquainted with the founder and 
president of the Potter Title & Trust Com- 
pany, and its ally, readily understand where 
this commendable staff esprit de 
its source. 


among 
tangible which 
company can own. At 
Trust Company of 


most 


and 


has 
ani- 
mates directors and clients who come within 
its influence. The directors evidence their 
appreciation by installation of a “Dividend 
Plan” under which, every time a dividend 
is paid to stockholders, a similar rate of 
dividend is paid to all members of both 
companies on their salaries. That creates 
a feeling of joint interest which is further 
strengthened by liberal group life insurance 
provisions. 


corps 


This infectious spirit also 


The Potter Title and Trust Company was 
really first founded in July, 1SSS, when Mr. 
Potter came to Pittsburgh and he became 
deeply interested in the work of examining 
titles. Permanent organization began in 1898 
and conducted for a number of years 
under the name of the Potter Abstract Com- 
pany. In October, 1902, rapid 
growth of obtained 


was 


following 


business, a charter was 


JOHN E. POTTER 
President, Potter Title & Trust Company, Pittsburgh 


for the Potter Title and Trust Company with 
initial capital of $200,000 and subsequently 
increased to $500,000. 
sorbed the title 


This corporation ab- 
plant and business of the 
Potter Abstract Company and inaugurated 
in Pittsburgh the business of selling mort- 
gages, guaranteed as to principal and in 
terest. 
Reminiscences at 
sary dinner on the 
traced the growth of 
Trust Company as 
tive methods rather 
for rapid expansion. 


the 
evening of 
the Potter 
responsive to conserva- 
than intensive quest 
The result is to be seen 
in the firm and the high regard in 
Pittsburgh financial, business, and commun- 
ity circles for what is popularly known as 
“Potter’s Service’. An important step was 
taken in 1907 when the banking department 


Schenley anniver- 
October Sth, 
Title and 


roots 


was established which has now deposits of 
nearly nine millions. In 1915 the trust de- 
partment installed and today adminis- 
ters estate and trust funds of over six mil- 
lions. In 1919 the company among the 
first institutions of the district to re- 
spond to the Washington appeal by becom- 


was 


was 
state 


ing a member of the Federal Reserve System. 
Constant 
largement 
pany 


growth necessitated frequent en- 
of quarters until today the com- 
and its allied institution occupy one 
of the most spacious and handsome banking 
homes in the city. Capital, surplus and 
total over $1,300,000. On March 
1 of this year the Potter Title and Mortgage 
Guarantee Company was formed under the 
same control and operation with capital of 
$600,000 to conduct the title and mortgage 
the parent company to 
activities on banking, trust, safe 
and department business. An 
attractive booklet issued by the company in 
connection with the completion of twenty- 
five years of service, describes and pictures 


profits now 


business, enabling 
center its 


deposit bond 


the growth as well as the personnel. 
Mr. Potter is 
leaders in 


recognized as one of the 
the best standards of 
He was chiefly instrumental 
in organizing the Pennsylvania Title Associa- 
tion, of which he has been president for a 
number of 


advancing 
title insurance. 


terms. 
Harry I. 
can Trust 


Kahler, president of the Ameri- 
Company of New York, is chair- 
man of the banks and exchanges section in 
the 1927 Red Cross roll call campaign or- 
ganization. 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Real Estate Dept. 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
‘Oklahoma's Largest Bank" 


Combined Resources Exceed $50,000,000 





EXPOSITION OF LIVING AND LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Frequent inquiries are received as to a re- 
liable and comprehensive exposition of the 
methods of setting up as well as the advan- 
tages of creating living trusts and particu- 
larly of life insurance trusts. A survey of 
contemporary literature on this subject leads 
inevitably to the volume recently completed 
by Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president of 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of 
Winston Salem, N. C., and published by F. 8. 
Crofts & Co. The distinctive value of this 
book is that the author combines many years 
of practical experience in trust work with a 
talent for translating legal definitions into 
terms which are readily grasped by the lay- 
while at the same time, setting forth 
in a striking way the indubitable advantages 
of living trusts. 


man, 


Many banks and trust companies are de- 
voting earnest attention to fostering public 
and client interest in the establishment of 
living and life insurance trusts. While Mr. 
Stephenson’s book is written in a style that 
makes a broad appeal, it contains abundance 
of facts relative to technique and adminis 
tration as well as problems most frequently 
encountered, which render the volume of 
distinct value to trust officers and life insur- 
ance underwriters. The author makes it 
clear that living trusts are intended not only 
for men of large means, but provide excep- 
tional application to the requirements of 
those of moderate possessions. 

The life insurance trust is clearly defined 
and a separate chapter is devoted to pur- 
poses served by such trusts, among which 
are mentioned the creating of an estate in 
lieu of an earning capacity terminated by 
death, avoiding lapses in premiums by this 
process of funding premiums, and particular- 
ly the avoidance of an improvident use of 
insurance money paid directly to a depen- 


dent. Another chapter is on the legal aspects 
of such trusts, defining the extent to which 
accumulations thereunder may point 
of time. 

In the chapter on “The Adequate Trustee,” 
a succinct summary is made of the duties 
of a trustee in respect to the acceptance of 
the trust, receipt of property, management 
and accounting. Much more might be said 
of the exposition of tax laws in their rela- 
tion to living trusts as distinguished from 
trusts created by will. The forms of trust 
agreements in one chapter and the “guide- 
posts in creating trusts” in another will 
prove of value to lawyer and layman alike, 
as will also the practical hints, tables and 
numerous illustrative the appen- 
dices. Copies of Mr. Stephenson’s book may 
be obtained through the Book Department 
of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. 


go in 


forms in 


OLDEST TRUST COMPANY HAS 

YOUNG IDEAS 
neither withers or 
gressive march of service at the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company of New York, the 
first corporation to receive and exercise trust 
powers in the United States. An interesting 
survey of its advertising methods is forth- 
coming from Stewart C. Pratt, who is in 
charge of that work at the Farmers. Grati- 
fying results, he says have been obtained by 
moving its newspaper advertisements from 
the financial to the second or third reading 
pages. The same is true of the series of ad 
vertisements featuring facsimile of type- 
written “inter-house” memoranda which pic- 
ture in an intimate way the kind of service 
rendered. These advertisements are based 
on personal communications between the 
president and officers or managers of various 
departments and impart added public in- 
terest. 


Age impedes the pro- 





498 TRUST 
A STELLAR PERFORMER IN BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY PUBLICITY 
In recent years women have proved their 
efficiency in various capacities when con- 
nected with big banking institutions. They 
are climbing to highest positions in the east 
as well as in the west. Here in southern 
California several women have achieved 
prominence and better still they have been 
able to maintain the places they have 
reached, for they have earned by hard work 
all the recognition that they now enjoy. 
Conspicuous among the women in the great 
institutions in Los Angeles is Mrs. Cora El- 
eanor Ross, who is advertising manager for 
the California Bank and personal secretary 
to A. N. Kemp, chairman of the executive 

committee of that institution. 

Mrs. Ross is a young woman, who carries 
responsibilities that many a middle-aged man 
would hesitate to assume. Moreover, she 
has demonstrated her special ability to se- 
cure the right sort of publicity — and 
there’s the _ test. Somehow, the stranger 
in Los Angeles immediately 
scious of the existence of the bank 
proudly bears the name of the state. 
The bank’s claims to notice and pat- 
ronage are presented in a dignified manner 
and in a way that inspires instant desire to 
deposit travelers’ checks with one of its 
receiving tellers. Back of the publicity there 
is evident knowledge of human nature and 


becomes con- 


that 


Cora ELEANOR Ross 
Advertising Manager, California Group, Los Angeles 


COMPANIES 


79 Years 
Continuous 
Service 


Mortgage 
Investors 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CoDY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


down-to-date 
from the 
writes feels in duty bound 
California Bank—especially 
tends to remain out west 
bloom all the year round. Sut it must not 
be supposed that Mrs. Ross indulges in flow- 
ery or what used to be called feminine 
phrases in announcing the amount of the 
paid-up capital and the millions in resources 
upon which the institution that 
rests firmly—not at all 

Born in Michigan and broadly educated, 
she is loyally western in all her sympathies. 
When she decided to enter the profession of 
journalism began at the bottom of the 
ladder and demonstrated that she was 
a first rate newspaper woman. After four 
years of hard work in Oregon in which 
obtained the best sort of training she came 
Angeles found just the right 
place for the California Bank. 
As publicity writer she employs all her va- 
ried journalistic She writes the 
booklets that readers to the 
California Bank aid them in cultivating 
habits of thrift, but, incidentally, call at 
to the many delights of life in Cali 
She lays the state’s 


psychology. Every pilgrim 
what Mrs. 
to patronize the 
if he or she in- 
where the 


east who reads Ross 


roses 


she serves 


she 


soon 


she 
to Los and 
herself in 


talents. 
not only attract 
and 


tention 
fornia. 
varied industries. 

Even her display announcements reveal 
the breadth of view that her bank maintains. 
Thinking in terms of California, always, she 
makes the bank the from which ra 
diates all sorts of optimistic and stimulating 
facts and policies. 


stress on all 


center 


J. V. Ryan, associated with the railroad 
investment department of the National City 
Company of New York, has become 
ated with the Los Angeles office of the com- 
pany. Cassell S. Aubyn has resigned from 
the Anglo & London-Paris National Bank of 
San Francisco to become associated with the 
Paris and London offices of the National City 
Bank. 


associ- 





TRUST 


A NATIONWIDE REGISTER OF 
DIRECTORS 

On the theory that a man is judged by 
the company he keeps and the character of 
trust and responsibility entrusted to him, 
the new Register of Directors of the United 
States, which will shortly make its appear- 
ance in substantial book form, should form 
an invaluable adjunct to the handy library of 
every banker, trust officer, bond department, 
credit men, sales directors, lawyers, profes- 
sional men and in fact all who have occa- 
sion to know quickly and authoritatively who 
is who and who is what. This latest addi- 
tion to standard financial and reference lit- 
erature is the result of a collaboration be- 
tween the Corporation Trust Company of 
New York and Poor’s Publishing Company. 
The combination is a most effective one in 
view of the Corporation Trust Company’s 
facilities as corporate representative for 
many of the nation’s leading corporations 
and the resources of Poor’s Publishing Com- 
pany in assembling authoritative financial 
and business information. 


New REGISTER OF DIRECTORS 


The new Register of Directors will cover 
the whole country and in its 2,500 pages will 
be listed the names of over 60,000 directors, 
partners of more than 20,000 leading busi- 
nesses. This directory will, in effect, present 
an epitome of the names of the men who 
direct the business and corporate affairs of 
the country. Each name will show business 
connections and business address, other com- 
panies in which he is a director or partner, 
and his home address. The Register will be 
published annually with amplifications. 


COMPANIES 


In Chicago 


A Bank of Character 
and Strength—com- 
pletely equipped and 
officered in all de- 
partments of Com- 
mercial and Trust 
Banking—is ready to 
render real service 
to you. 


CENTRAL 
TRUST 


COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street 
at La Salle 
Chicago 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$9,000,000 





TRUST COMPANIES 


What Plan do You Suggest— 


for your clients and correspondents, in 


need of trust service, who locate in the 


smaller cities or the open country, in 
CALIFORNIA? 

Bank of Ftaly trust service is available uni- 
formly in all sections of the Golden State. 


] 


Correspondence and inquiries 


inviled 


Hank of ttalsy 


National Trust and Savings Association 


THE GUARDIAN GROUP OF DETROIT 
Marked growth in volume of business and 
scope of activities is recorded by the Guard- 
ian Group of Detroit, embracing under uni- 
fied ownership and operation the Guardian 
Detroit Bank which opened for business last 
June 15th, the Guardian Trust Company and 
the Guardian Detroit Company. This or- 
ganization marks a new advance in Detroit 
banking and provides under one roof every 
type of banking, fiduciary and investment 
service. The important position occupied by 
the Guardian Group is indicated by combined 
resources of $54,439,887; deposits $44,032,- 
672, and combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $10,242,298. These figures 
do not include the resources of the Guardian 
Detroit Company, the investment unit. 

The rapid growth of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank since it opened for business last June 
is indicated in the financial statement of Oc- 
tober 10th, which shows that within less than 
four months aggregate resources have mount- 
ed to $35,647,062; deposits $27,566,764, and 
combined capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $8,024,860. The Guardian Trust Com- 
pany has likewise experienced exceptional 
progress with resources of $18,792,824; trust 
deposits $16,465,907 ; capital, surplus and un- 

_divided profits of $2,217,438. 


DEPOSIT AND TRUST GAINS BY FIDEL 
ITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 
A gain of nearly nine millions in deposits 

since last June 30th is shown in the latest 

financial statement of the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company as of October 5th, with 
total deposits of $90,499,604 as the high rec- 
ord figure. 
endar year 
000,000 to 


Since the beginning of this cal- 
trust funds increased over $33, 
aggregate of $644,480,639, with 
trusts of $904,041,500. Combined 
banking resources are $126,625,757, including 
cash on hand and in banks of $12,051,947; 
loans upon collateral $54,817,195; investment 
securities $54,019,779. Capital is $6,700,000 ; 
surplus $21,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$3,806,167. 


corporate 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 


BALTIMORE 
Uninterrupted progress is shown by th 
October 7th financial statement of the Union 
Trust Company of Baltimore. Resources 
total $34,504,673, including loans of $19,621, 
246; stocks and bonds, $8,580,595; cash and 
exchange, $4,967,991. 
$30,905,172 with 
plus, $1,150,000, 
$1,174,576. 


Deposits amount to 
capital of $1,150,000; sur 
and undivided profits of 
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JOHN HAMILTON FULTON 

Death claimed one of the ablest and most 
highly regarded members of the New York 
banking fraternity when John Hamilton Ful- 
ton, president of the National Park Bank of 
New York, succumbed after a brief illness 
on Sunday, September 25, at his country 
home on the shores of Lake Champlain, Brad- 
lea Farm, at Essex, New York. He appeared 
to be still in the prime of life and his death 
came as a profound shock to associates and 
friends. The funeral at Montreal, where he 
was born on November 12, 1869, at Cote de 
Neiges, was attended by prominent bankers 
from New York and his native city. 

Mr. Fulton had an unusually active and 
successful banking career, After attending 
high school he began his banking career as 
a clerk in the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and in 1894 was transferred to the New York 
agency of that bank as accountant. When 
the Canadian Bank established an agency 
in New Orleans in 1898, Mr. Fulton was se- 
lected as manager of that office. Three years 
later Mr. Fulton organized the Commercial 
National Bank of New Orleans and the fol- 
lowing year organized the Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, directing the affairs of 
both institutions. In 1919, the Commercial 
Trust absorbed the Canal Bank and became 
the Canal Bank and Trust Company, one 
of the largest banks in the South. 

In 1916 Mr. Fulton came to New York as 
a senior vice-president of the National City 
Bank and as a member of the executive com- 
mittee. In 1922 he resigned to become presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank, succeeding 
Richard Delafield, who became chairman of 
the board. He was a director in the Crucible 
Steel Company, the Western Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, the Essex County National 
Bank and the British-American Assurance 
Company of Toronto. 


OVER FIFTY MILLION RESOURCES 

Combined banking and trust departmem 
resources of over $53,000,000 is reported by 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust Com- 
pany of Spokane, which has served its com- 
munity and the Pacific Northwest since ear- 
liest pioneer days. The banking resources 
total $23,906,157, with deposits of $20,512- 
396; capital, $1,500,000; surplus and profits, 
$561,522. The trust department exercises 
fiduciary custody of $29,840,750 trust funds, 
property and securities, including $12,901,- 
000 trust investments; Liberty bonds and 
other securities held for clients, over $8,000,- 
000, and corporate and title trusts, $5,403,500. 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $450,000,000 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 
to see it grow. 





CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President JOHN W. O’LEARY, Vice-President 








JOINS STAFF OF UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY OF DETROIT 


John A. Reynolds, in charge of the new 
business department of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, announces that Macey E. Watkins, for 
the past two years trust officer of the City 
Trust Company of Indianapolis, has become 
associated with the Union Trust Company. 
Mr. Watkins comes to Detroit with a state- 
wide reputation as an expert in federal in- 
heritance tax work in Indiana, in addition 
to various successful experiences as an at- 
torney. He established the federal tax sery- 
ice in the trust department of the City Trust 
at Indianapolis, and was chiefly instrumental] 
on establishing the Indianapolis Fiduciary 
Association. He isa graduate of the Indiana 
University School of Law and the Central 
Normal College. He was active for a num- 
ber of years in Republican political circles 
in Putnam County, Indiana. 


Max Markel has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Mercantile Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. 
The State Banking Department has au- 
thorized the First Trust & Deposit Company 
of Syracuse to open a branch at 1510 Gen- Macey E. WATKINS 


esee street, Syracuse. Who has become aetna 2ee Se Union Trust Company 
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Creating and 
Conserving 
Estates 


Cooperation Between Life Insurance 
and Trust Companies 


by 
ALEXANDER C. ROBINSON 
President, Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh; Member, Committee 


on Insurance Trusts of Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Ass’n 


and 


EDWARD A. WOODS 


General Agent at Pittsburgh, The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States; Chairman, Committee on Co- 
operation with Trust Companies of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 


About 300 pages with numerous 
tables and charts, examples of actual 
insurance trusts, and _ illustrative 
advertisements of trust and life 
insurance companies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid. 


Endorsed by 
National Association of Life Underwriters 


Executive Committee 
of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
Book Dept. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 
Please send me copy of CREATING 
AND CONSERVING ESTATES, by Alex- 
ander C. Robinson and Edward A. Woods, 


for which I enclose $3.00 (Check or money 
order). 


Company 
Address 


Make check or draft payable to Trust Companies 
Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, New York 





Living T'rusts 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 
The author has here put into a 
single volume of 448 pages the 
practical information about living 
trusts, including life insurance trusts. 


CONTENTS 
Chapter 


I Living Trusts as Business Enter- 
prises. 


II Purposes served by Living Trusts 


III Purposes Served by Life Insurance 
Trusts 


IV Legal Aspects of Living Trusts 


V_ Legal Aspects of Life Insurance 
Trusts 


VI Tax Features of Living Trusts 
VII Forms of Trust Agreements 


VIII Guideposts in Creating Living 
Trusts 


IX The Adequate Trustee 
X The Social Significance of Living 
Trusts 
Appendix 


I How Much Life Insurance Should 
a Man Carry? 


II Forms of Living Trust Agreements 


III Forms of Unfunded Life Insurance 
Trust Agreements 


IV Forms of Funded Life Insurance 
Trust Agreements 


Price $3.75 postpaid 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
Book Dept. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 
Please send me copy of LIVING TRUSTS, 


by Gilbert T. Stephenson, for which I enclose 
$3.75 (Check or money order). 


Company 
Address 


Make check or draft payable to Trust Companies 
Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, New York 
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Guaranteed Safety 
and 6% 


Empire BONDS combine a 
degree of safety and liberal yield 
unmatched in mortgage loans: 


— Guaranteed by one or more strong 
surety companies. 


— Legal for trust funds. 


— Independently trusteed by a large 
bank or trust company. 


— Secured by a closed first mortgage on 
income-earning real estate in leading 
American cities. 
— Yield 6%. First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 


Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
Make this strict standard of safety and San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 


income your own standard for profit- following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


able investments. 
OLD TRAILS 
Ir re we & the padres blazed the 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation ‘ trails which are the 
National City Building, 42nd St.at Madison Ave., NewY ork highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 

trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL 


rd TRUST and SAVINGS 


W. H. BrRANnpD 


Elected Vice-President, First Wisconsin Company 


OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
of Milwaukee — 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - three years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Ir., Vice-President 





NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN ' FEATURING 
PROTECTED LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 
Contrasting the frequent liability to losses 
under the old way of handling life insurance 
money and the protection and regularity of 
provided by the new way, namely 
through the creation of life insurance trusts, 
the Chicago Title & Trust Company recently 
inaugurated a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign which commends itself from 
many The seven display 


income 


ten-weeks 


angles. series of 


A. H. S. POST, President 


prepared by the company 
and which bears the title 
Insurance Trusts.” 

In this campaign the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company develops especially the protection 
and assurance of prompt payment of prin- 
cipal and interest by the $2,000,000 special 
reserve fund established by the company for 
the protection of its trust investments and 
holdings. Emphasis is laid on expert invest- 
ment of insurance money, regularity of in- 


for distribution 
“Protected Life 


advertisements were prepared with evident 


care and attention to the prime appeal which 


come to family from investments; discretion- 
ary power to release part of principal in case 
resides in the life insurance trust arrange of emergency as contrasted with non-avail- 
Each advertisement stresses some _ ability of principal under the “old way ;” the 
distinctive advantage while at the same time simplicity in changing life insurance poli- 
stimulating public interest in the matter of cies; the protection provided for the wife or 
insurance protection which is more compre- family circle and the 
hensively described in the from expert trust company officers. 


ments, 


assistance obtained 


master booklet 


The OLD- 
and the NEW Way- 
of Handling Life Insurance Money 


THE OLD WAY 


Family, usually without expenence in handling 
funds, receives the insurance money in a lump 
sum, and all too frequently loses it through 
unwise investments, or— 


Receives fixed annual payments from the insur- 
ance company; but the principal is not available 
to meet unforeseen family emergencies, 


THE NEW WAY 

1. Life insurance is made payable to the Chicago 
Tithe & Trust Company, as trustee 

2. Insurance money is expertly invested by us 
to secure highest retum consistent with safety 

3). Family is assured a regular income from in- 
vestments. Trustee may be given discretionary 
powers to release part of principal un case of 
emergency. 

4. Prompt payment of principal and interest is 
made certain by our $2,000,000 Special Re- 


SELECTIONS FROM AN ILLUMINATING SERIES OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUST ADVERTISEMENTS 
PUBLISHED BY THE CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
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BALANCED ALL-YEAR ROUND ACTIVITY 
IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Tracing the course of building construction 
over a number of years reveals marked 
curves which appear to correspond to sea- 
sonable trends. According to an interesting 
article in the current number of the month- 
ly review on Chicago building conditions, is- 
sued by the Cody Trust Company of that 
city, there appears to be no sound reason why 
building construction should not be more 
evenly balanced and some of the peak load 
of the spring and summer months transferred 
to the winter period. 

One of the means suggested by the Cody 
Trust Company is to abolish the time-hon- 
ored First of May moving day. Winter con- 
struction in Chicago this year, the Cody 
Trust Review points out, will be heavy in 
volume. This is indicated by the upturn in 
building permits for September which were 
about a million dollars ahead of the 
ember, 1926, total of $25,943,500, and com- 
pared with $20,555,000 for September, 1925, 
$20,228,000 for September, 1924, 
874.705 for 1923. 
is all the more impressive when it is re- 
ealled that the three months immediately 
preceding September, 1927, revealed a marked 
decline in activity compared with 1926. 

“The biggest hindrance to a high rate of 
building during the winter months, 


Sep- 


and $27,- 


September, The showing 


how- 


Vice-president, Cody Trust Company, Chicago. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Specializing in Trust Company Service 


CHESTER D. WARD, 
lreasurer and Trust Officer 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 


ever,” the review continues, “is the present 
system of leasing. Unless a tenant is on a 
month to month basis, his lease almost in- 
variably expires on either May 1 or October 1 
each year. This division of the rental year 
is in the first place an uneven one since the 
period from May 1 to October 1 is only five 
months. 

“The division furthermore has the effect 
of confining practically all construction to 
completion dates which correspond to those 
on which leases expire. If a tenant plans 
to turn house owner, he breaks ground ap- 
proximately four months in advance of 
either May 1 or October 1. Apartment build- 
ings take longer to construct but the owners 
time their efforts according to the rental 
seasons. It is useless, for example, for a 
property owner to complete a big apartment 
building in December or January. He has 
too long a wait in prospect for tenants while 
his interest payments mature. 

“If the realtors and real estators of Chi- 
cago would four moving days each 
year instead of the present two, this situa- 
tion would be remedied. Let all 
pire on October 1, January 1, April I, or 
July 1. The effect of this new division 
would be of benefit to everybody concerned. 
Bidding for the services of plasterers and 
other after mechanics at the peak 
building periods of the year would be elim- 
inated and with it, the need for the payment 
of bonuses. The mechanics, on the other 
hand, would profit by a steadier demand for 
their services. There would be fewer peri- 
ods of idleness. Thanks to modern methods 
of offsetting freezing weather, the volume 
of building under the new conditions would 
be nearly as high in December as in late 
spring and early summer.” 


create 


leases ex- 


sought 


Frederick E. Goldman has been elected a 
vice-president of the Times Square Trust 
Company of New York. 
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EUROPE APPREHENSIVE OF AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL AND TRADE INVASION 

Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank returned recently 
from Europe, where he visited England, 
France, Holland, Germany and Austria. 
Commenting upon conditions abroad Mr. 
Warburg said: 

“During the two years I had not seen Eu- 
rope there has, no doubt, been a marked 
progress in her recovery. There is, however, 
a distinct feeling of discouragement over 
there, partly because there is still so long a 
stretch to be covered, and partly because the 
old world, in spite of its advance, feels that 
it is constantly losing ground in its effort to 
catch up, or at least to keep pace with us. 

“The question most frequently put to an 
American abroad is: ‘How long is your pros- 
perity going to last? and in this question 
there lies an equal fear that it might con- 
tinue too long, as well as that it might come 
to a sudden end because at present Europe’s 
own stability and progres 
up with 


“s is closely linked 
ours. 

“One of the most puzzling economic ques- 
tions is the world’s excessive capacity of in- 
dustrial production and the desperate ef- 
forts of all countries by artificial 
further to stimulate growth of 


means 
their pro- 


PauL M. WARBURG 
Chairman, International Acceptance Bank of New York 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 
and UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 
$4,390,000. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


ductive powers in order to 
markets or conserve old ones. 
ural 
ing methods, 
home market 
her so 


conquer new 
America’s nat- 
large manufactur- 
high efficiency, her huge 
and her financial strength give 
great an advantage in this struggle 
that there is danger that the scales may tip 
so much in our favor that the world may 
become too lopsided for our own comfort. 
Paradoxical as it appear, our greatest 
economic problem may become to master the 
art of not using our advantages to 
We may have to learn that we serve our own 


her seale 


her 


resources, 


may 
excess. 


interests better by leaving some markets to 
others rather than by bending our efforts 
on conquering them wherever we can. But 
the doctrine that in order to live we must 
let live is one that is not likely to appeal 
very readily to a vigorous and progressive 
people, even though, not as a matter of phi- 
lanthropy, but as a plain business proposi- 
tion, it may in the end prove the 
course for us to pursue.” 


soundest 


The Broad and Market National Bank 
and Trust Company of Newark, N. J., has 
been merged with the Forest Hill National 


Bank with combined capital of $1,325,000. 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST <> 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Following are announcements of the latest 
appointments of trust companies and banks 
of New York City to act in various cor- 
porate trust capacities including transfer 
agency, registrar, fiscal representatives and 
trustee under corporate 
issue of new securities: 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar for 4,000 
shares of 7 per cent preferred stock of the 
Kansas Company; registrar for 58,500 shares 
class A stock, 26,950 7 per cent and 90,000 
class B of the American Bakeries Corpora- 
tion; transfer agent for 125,003 shares of 
common stock and 25,000 shares of preferred 


stock of 


mortgages covering 


the Acme Apparatus Corporation ; 
transfer agent for 250,000 shares of Pennsyl- 
vania Water Service Company preferred 
stock; trustee for $300,000 112 East Eighty- 
third Realty Corporation, 
mortgage bonds. 

Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed co-agent with Los Angeles First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank for payment of 
Sweetwater Water Corporation first mort- 
cent bond coupons; registrar 
for preferred stock of New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad; transfer agent for the 
preferred and common stock of the 
olive-Peet Company. 


street Inc., first 


Bankers 


gage 51% per 


Palm- 


Farmers Loan & Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of first mortgage gold 
bonds, Series A, of Elizabethtown Water 
Company; registrar of preferred and com- 
mon stock of Vitaglass Corporation; transfer 
agents of common stock of Trico 
Corporation. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed agent to 


Products 


disburse Union Tobacco 
Company class A and common stock to stock- 
holders of Union & United Tobacco Corpora- 


tion; trustee under indenture dated Sep- 


tember 1, 
sinking 


1927, securing first lien 6 per cent 
fund gold due September 1, 
1947, of Hoboken Railroad & Terminal Com- 
pany. 

Guaranty Trust 
has been appointed 


bonds 


Company of New York 
registrar in New York 
for 300,000 shares of common stock, without 
par value of the New Jersey Bankers Securi- 
ties Company; transfer agent in New York 
for the first preferred stock of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
the common B non-voting capital stock of 
the Standard Commercial Tobacco Company, 
Inc.; registrar for the preferred stock of 
Federal-Brandes, Inc.; transfer agent for the 
common no par value stock of the New Jer- 
sey Bankers Securities Company. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed transfer agent for 
the 7 per cent comulative preferred class A 
and class B stock of the American Bakeries 
Corporation. 

The Bank of New 
has been appointed 


York & Trust Company, 
transfer agent in New 
York for an issue of 30,000 shares, $50 par 
value, general stock of the American Phenix 
Corporation. 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed trustee of an issue of $250,000 Bay- 
shore Company serial debenture bonds, series 


A 


The American Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for the common stock of 


Fred Mason Products, Inc.; 
for the capital stock of the 
poration. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 75,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 1,096,008 shares of common 
stock of the Palmolive-Peet Company. 


transfer agent 
Rossman Cor- 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1927 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
Due from Banks and Bankers $179,050,959.35 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.......... 26,827,302.42 
Public Securities 25,290,912.29 
24,779,531.74 


426,724,380.82 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 3,917,013.33 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches........... 5,466,054.70 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 58,397,323.06 
Real Estate 7,429,275.75 


7,245,706.54 
$765,128,460.01 


Capital $30,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund 30,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 3,657,084.45 


$63,657,084.45 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc............ 6,728,574.62 


Acceptances 58,397,323.06 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 34,347,354.26 


Deposits 601,998,123.62 


$765,128,460.01 
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New York 


RENEWED EXPANSION OF BANK CREDIT 
AND BROKERS’ LOANS 


the standpoint of 
conditions have been 
the indications of a renewed expansion of 
bank eredit. Following a moderate decrease 
from the high point reached in the middle 
of June the movement has again been upward 
and on September 21st total loans and invest- 
ments of the reporting member’ banks 
throughout the country stood at a new high 
level, $108,000,000 above the old peak of June 
and approximately a billion dollars above 
the level of the corresponding date of a year 


ago, 


Of significance from 


fundamental banking 


Supplementing the increase in commercial 
loans have been increases in bank invest- 
ments in securities and in loans secured by 
stocks and bonds. In the case of invest- 
ments, however, the rise was due chiefly to 
the usual subscriptions by banks to the new 
treasury dated September 15th for 
the purposes of later redistribution to 
tomers. Aside from them, bank 
securities showed little increase. 
stocks and bonds con- 
tinued to advance, due largely to the steady 
rise of loans at New York, which 


issues 
cus- 
holdings to 
Loans 


secured by 


brokers’ 


haye now considerably surpassed the previ- 


ous high point reached early in 1926. On 
September 21st the total of these loans stood 
at $3.284,000.000, an increase of $124,000,000 
since the mid-year high point, and of $565,- 
000,000 the low point of the year 
February. Considerable interest 
attaches to the sources contributing to this 
large volume of credit. Loans placed by 
New York banks for out-of-town banks have 
made a greater rise and are now back 
tically to the January, 1926 high point, a 
fact which checks with other indications of 
generally easy money conditions in the in- 
terior including the low level of rediscounts 
at the various. regional reserve banks.— 
(From current review by the National City 
Bank of New York.) 


since 
reached in 


prac- 


CLOSE HEAT FOR TRUST COMPANY 
BLUE RIBBON 

Ever since the Irving Trust and American 
National of New York joined their forces 
as the American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany, there been a sporting interest in 
watching the close race between that com- 
pany and the Guaranty Trust Company for 
premier honors from the standpoint of com- 
bined resources, deposits and capitalization. 
Several times, when the periodical statements 
were made public, the Guaranty was closely 
and even dangerously pressed, but it has al- 
ways managed to keep at least a slight lead. 

The September 30th statements give the 
Guaranty a somewhat larger margin of safe- 
ty, but with the Irving pressing close behind. 
The Guaranty has combined resources of 
$765,128,460, and the American Exchange 
Irving registers $702,318,541. In deposits the 
Guaranty has $601,998,123, and the Irving 
$549,401,637. The latter is in the lead so 
far as capital is concerned with $32,000,000, 
as against $30,000,000 for the Guaranty; but 
in accumulation of surplus and undivided 
profits the Guaranty retrieves its capitaliza- 
tion with $33,657,000, as compared with $30,- 
261,552 for the Irving. 

As compared with last June 30th state- 
ments the relative position in deposits has 
been but slightly changed. As fluctuations 
in deposits go, however, among large New 
York banks and trust companies, the two 
leaders in the trust company field are suffi- 
ciently close to impart more than usual in- 
terest succeeding official ecard. 


has 


to each score 


The National Park Bank of New York is 
named as executor and trustee in the will 
of the late John T. Kelly of Searsdale, N. Y., 
leaving an estate valued at over $1,000,000. 

The Harlem Bank of Commerce of New 
York has been granted fiduciary powers by 
the State Banking Department. 

The National Title Guaranty Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., plans to convert into a 
trust company to exercise banking and 
fiduciary as well as title guaranty functions. 


and 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 
Established 1856 214 BROADWAY 
Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. 


Banking In All Its Branches % eugene 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
. aia i RICHARD DELAFIELD 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Cor- FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
respondents in all principal Cities in the World. 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
and Personal Trusts; 


GILBERT G. THORNE 
THOMAS F. VIETOR 

Collection of Income. 

Customers. 


at moderate rental. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


pawn mente a ee ewe nn eee e ence ncn n sere mee een nana se se sane cnn ass + aneens 


INTEREST RATES ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

Considerable embarrassment was caused 
to managements of mutual savings banks of 
New York City recently by erroneous news- 
paper accounts of contemplated reduction in 
interest rates on savings deposits from 4 
and 4% per cent to 3% per cent. The mis- 
leading statements which were promptly de- 
nied by savings banks, were apparently due 
to resolutions adopted at a meeting of Group 
III of the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, composed of up-state banks, recommend- 
ing members to pay not more than 3% per cent 
on savings accounts after January Ist, based 
on low yield from high grade bonds. Mu- 
tual savings banks, through their own asso- 
ciation, announced that such resolution did 
not apply to their institutions and that no 
reduction from the prevailing 4 per cent rate 
was contemplated. Manhattan savings banks 
had on deposit last July a total of $1,937,- 
715,937, with surplus in excess of $274,000,- 
000 


The Seventh National Bank of New York 
has increased its capital from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 

Directors of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company of New York recently declared the 
262d quarterly dividend. 


Safekeeping of Securities; 
Investment Service for 
Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults 


$34,000,000 


JoHN G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JosePH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, JR. 
Davip M. GooprRIcH 
EUGENIUS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 
FRANK L. POLK 

GreorGE M. MorFrett 
JAMES FORRESTAL 
CHARLES S. McCAIN 





VICE-PRESIDENT FREDERICK T. MARTIN 
ELECTED DIRECTOR OF CORN 
EXCHANGE 

Frederick T. Martin, vice-president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York is one of 
the pillars of that institution. He is senior 
officer in point of years of service, recently 
celebrating the forty-second anniversary of 
his connection with the Corn Exchange. He 
became cashier in 1900 and was elected vice- 
president in 1915. At a recent meeting of 
the board of directors Mr. Martin was also 
elected a member of the board of directors. 
He is one of the most popular and highly re- 
garded members of the New York banking 
fraternity. 

The September 30th financial statement of 
the Corn Exchange Bank shows total re- 
sources of $276,792,858; deposits of $245,- 
693,072; capital $11,000,000; surplus $11,000,- 
000 and undivided profits $5,514,016. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company reports for the first eight months 
of the current year gross income of $64,669,- 
000, as against $60,031,000 for the same pe- 
riod last year, and operating income of $26,- 
680,000. 

Mortgage holdings of the mutual savings 
banks of New York State aggregate $2,745,- 
538,682, or 60 per cent of total resources, 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS................. 


DEPOSITS 


$27,000,000 
...+++ $240,000,000 


64 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


WILLIAM WOODWARD ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT. NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 
President William Woodward of the Han- 

over National Bank of New York was elected 

president of the New York Clearing House 

Association at the recent annual meeting and 

a number of changes were announced in the 

composition of various standing committees. 

interesting features in the annual re- 
port deserve attention. One is the fact that 
because of an unusual number of 
during the past year the direct membership 
ot the association has been reduced from 
thirty-six to thirty-one clearing members, 
consisting of eleven national eleven 
trust companies and seven state banks, with 
addition of the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the Clearing House city collection depart- 
ment. The second item of note is that for 
the first time in the history of the associa- 
tion the daily average clearings during the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1927, have 
reached and exceeded the billion dollar mark. 

Total clearings during the year aggregated 

$307,158,631,043.07, and balances $34,669,579,- 

273. the association was established 

seventy-four years ago the aggregate balances 

have amounted to $5,315,162,080,164.48. 

Mr. Woodward succeeds Stephen Baker, 
president of the Rank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany as president of the association. G. Ed- 
win Gregory, vice-president and controller of 
the National City Bank, was elected secre- 
tary, succeeding Samuel H. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank. 

Seward Prosser, chairman of the Bankers 
Trust Company, was elected chairman of the 
Clearing House Committee, succeeding Wal- 
ter E. Frew, president of the Corn Exchange 
Bank. Three new members were elected to 
the committee, Jackson E. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank; Arthur W. 
Loasby, president of the Equitable Trust 
Company, and Chellis A. Austin, president of 
the Seaboard National Bank. The other 


Tw 0 


mergers 


banks, 


Since 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


member is Stevenson E. Ward, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce. 

Two new members were elected to the Con- 
ference Committee, Louis V. Bright, presi- 
dent of the Lawyers Trust Company, and 
James G. Blaine, president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company. Those elected to the nomi- 
nating Committee were Maurice W. Ewer, 
vice-president of the National Park Bank; 
Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, and Edward G. Merrill, pres- 
ident of the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company. On the Arbitration Committee, 
the new members elected John E. Ro- 
vensky, first vice-president of the Bank of 
America, and Harold C. Richard, president 
of the State Bank. 


were 


DEPOSIT GAINS BY UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 

With indicated net earnings per share reg- 
istering the highest percentage among trust 
companies of New York, the United States 
Trust Company reports an increase of over 
$16,000,000 deposits in its financial statement 
of September 30th, as compared with the pre- 
vious return for June 30, bringing total to 
$65,604,011. total $89,649,639. 
Capital is $2,000,000, and surplus $12,000,000. 
Undivided profits of 
crease of $253,000 since last 


Resources 


$8,960,530 show an in- 
June. 


BRONX NATIONAL ACQUIRED BY 
BANK OF MANHATTAN 

Announcement is made of the acquisition 
of the Bronx National Bank by the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company of New York. Con- 
trolling interest was purchased from the 
National American Company. Incorporated 
in 1907 the Bronx National has acquired de- 
posits of $8,399,000, with capital of $300,000; 
surplus and undivided profits of $415,725. 
The Manhattan also holds 72 per cent of the 
stock of the Bronx Borough Bank and has 
acquired the Bank of Washington Heights. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 





UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at [6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


CROSS SECTIONS FROM TRUST COMPANY 
EXPERIENCE 

Throbbing with human interest the records 
of trust departments afford a wealth of ma- 
terial to tempt scribes and showing that real 
life is far more strange than fiction. 3e- 
neath formal legal glossaries and terms there 
also lie examples of what trust service ac- 
complishes in the way of family protection, 
preservation of estates, going business inter- 
ests and guarding against wasting assets. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York recently published an 
absorbingly interesting little booklet contain- 
ing such allusions and relating ten unusual 
stories from real life. There is the story of 
the two partners in a business which had not 
begun to pay dividends and who found a 
happy solution in providing for their widows 
in case of death through the medium of life 
insurance trusts. Then there is the man who 
built up a $200,000 business with the help of 
three faithful employees and who found the 
way to reward his associates and 
protect his wife through another 
life insurance trust. Each story is taken 
from actual experience and the collection 
should prove most helpful in inducing read- 
ers to turn their attention toward trust 


also to 
form of 


service. 


ILLUSTRATIVE TRUST. ADVERTISING 

Without offending either dignity or ethical 
regard the newspaper display advertising 
which bears the signature of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York, may well be 
styled as the trail-blazing type. Sometimes 
the text seems to go far afield, reaching into 
chivalrous Elizabethan and the Middle Ages. 
But there is always a clever “tie-up” and 
the result is centered attention on the ‘“Sea- 
board.” That is, after all, one of the car- 
dinal purposes of effective bank advertising. 

Characteristic of the series is a recent ad- 


vertisement which presented in a strikingly 
i'‘lustrative manner the adaptability of the 
trust department services to the successful 
business man who plans to retire. He wants 
to provide for the support of his wife in the 
event of his death; to see his boy through 
college or set up in business; provide settle- 
ment for his daughter and reserve 
fund to continue his business. 


also a 


OVERCOMING SALES RESISTANCE TO 
TRUST SERVICE 

A recent series of newspaper advertise- 
ments put out by the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company of New York shows a 
due appreciation of perhaps the most diffi- 
cult obstacles to enlisting public favor for 
trust service, namely the unreasoning fear 
that corporate fiduciary is more costly than 
the individual. The Irving well says in its 
argument that parity of legal fees is only 
part of the story; that where an individual 
acts, the heirs may suffer loss through illness, 
absence from the post, interference of per- 
sonal affairs and unsound investment or fi- 
nancial judgment. These and many other 
irrefutable facts cannot be too frequently 
featured in trust publicity. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


Stockholders of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York have approved increase 
in capital from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. This 
is accomplished by an issue of 20,000 shares 
of additional stock at $300 per share, which 
will also provide an addition of $4,000,000 to 
surplus, making combined capital and sur- 
plus of approximately $14,000,000. 

The September 30th statement of the Em- 
pire shows total resources of $74,005,000; de- 
posits, $65,019,000; capital, $4,000,000; sur- 
plus, and undivided profits, $2,456,592. 
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Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 
CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


x 
I 
; : OFFICERS 
Conservative | Gero. B. Wason, President 
| 
| 


x 


Central Trust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


. 
“° 


ALLAN H. Sturcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
Thorough 


W. Hersert Asport, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
S J. Henry MILey, Assistant Treasurer 
Wo. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RicHarp Perry, Assistant Treasurer 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty 


Capital and Surplus over $500 000 


es — 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT FIDELiTY lieutenant and pursuit pilot in the Twenty- 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK eighth Pursuit Squadron. In 1920, Mr. 
The Fidelity Trust Company of New York Woods became associated with Dillon, Read 
has announced the appointment of George C. & Company, leaving them in 1924 to become 
Textor as assistant secretary, in charge of manager of the statistical department of 
their Whitehall office. It is a matter of Kean, Taylor & Company. 
interest that Mr. Textor first entered bank- 
ing as a clerk with the International Bank 


in 1916, continuing with the Fidelity Trust BANKERS a a DEPOSIT 


: any after ‘ir origin: rger wit : : ; ; 
Company after their original merge1 h Deposits increased from $468,864,000 to 


the International Bank and their subsequent 
merger with the Coal & Iron National Bank. 

The appointment was also announced of 
Bryant Woods, as assistant secretary of Fi- 
delity Trust Company of New York in charge 
of their investment advisory department. 
Mr. Woods graduated from Harvard in 1919. 
During the World War he served as a first 


$492,252,644 between calls of June 30th and 
September 30th of this year. Resources ag- 
gregate $573,838,146, including cash on hand 
and in banks of $89,609,008; exchanges $71.- 
610,038; demand loans $133,411,946; time 
loans and bills discounted $153,604,149; U. S. 
Government securities at market value $59,- 
899,844; state and municipal bonds $9,736,- 
629; other bonds $19,253,059 and acceptances 
of $17,657,816. Capital is $20,000;000; sur- 
plus $20,000,000 and undivided profits $20,- 
117,306. 


GAINS BY FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
Noteworthy gains in deposits have been 
reported by the Fulton Trust Company of 
New York during the administration of Presi 
dent Edmund F. Rogers. The September 
50th statement shows an increase of over 
two and a half millions since last June 30th, 
bringing total deposits to $18,349,452. Re 
sources aggregate $21,003,244, with cash on 
hand and due from banks of $3,724,325; 
loans secured by collateral $13,137,239; U. 3. 
Government securities at market value of 
$1,226,763 and other securities of $2,141,869. 
Capital is $1,000,000; surplus, $500,000 and 
undivided profits, $1,006.682. 


Griswold-First State Company, owned and 
controlled by Griswold-First State Bank of 
Bryant Woops Detroit, has opened a New York office at 24 


Who has been appointed Assistant Secretary of the Fidelity Broad street in charge of Vice-President 
Trust Company of New York, in charge of the Investment Maurice M. Minton. Jr. 
Advisory Department 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


FoR 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 


equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEposig,( 


Utica 


COMMITTEES OF NEW YORK STATE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
President John McHugh of the New York 
State Bankers Association has announced 
the personnel of standing and special com- 
mittees of the association to function during 
the ensuing year. The special committee on 
enlargement of scope of savings banks and 
trust investments, which will be active in 
securing action at the approaching session 
of the legislature. is headed by Stephen 
Baker, president of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company of New York. The chair- 
man of the committee on state legislation is 
Howard Bissell of the Manufacturers & 
Traders-Peoples Trust Company of Buffalo. 
Db. E. McKinstry, president of the Highland 
Quassaick National Bank & Trust Company 
of Newburg is head of the committee on 
federal legislation and W. H. Kniffin, vice- 
president of the Bank of Rockville Center 
Trust is chairman of the committee on edu- 

cation. 


Rollin C. Bortle, vice-president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York has been elected a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 
ing the late Ralph Van Vechten. 


succeed- 


COMPANY 


New York 


APPOINTMENTS AT GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY 

W. C. Potter, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, has announced 
the appointment of Thomas L. Robinson as 
vice-president in charge of the company’s 
Fifth avenue office, to succeed George L. 
Burr, who has resigned. Mr. Robinson came 
to the Guaranty as a vice-president from the 
American Exchange National Bank, of which 
he was vice-president, a year ago. He has 
had charge of the commercial banking and 
foreign departments of the Fifth avenue 
office of the Guaranty. Prior to that he had 
achieved distinction in the fields of manu- 
facturing, law and finance. In 1917 he went 
to Europe as Deputy Commissioner of the 
ted Cross for Italy, under appointment by 
President Wilson, and later served as a 
major in the United States Army in France 
and Germany. He was decorated with the 
Order of the Crown by Italy and was the 
recipient of a similar honor from the Bel- 
gian government. 

The Guaranty 
nounces the 


Trust Company also an- 
appointment of Charles M 
Schmidt as assistant vice-president in its 
main office fiduciary department. Mr. 
Schmidt was formerly an assistant secretary. 
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G. HOWLETT DAVIS 


Solicitor of Patents 
Trade-mark Expert 


(25 Years Experience) 


700 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


William H. Eddy, prominently identified 
with investment business in New York and 
formerly with N. W. Halsey & Company, and 
Estabrook & Company, 
vice-president 


has been elected a 
of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Eddy is chairman 
of the New York group of the Investment 
Bankers Association and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the executive staff of the Equitable 
Excellent progress is indicated in the Sep- 
temper 30th financial statement of the Equit- 
able Trust Company, with aggre- 
gating $576,108,116 and deposits of $445.,- 
740,000, representing a gain of about $40,- 
000,000 during the last year. Surplus and 
undivided profits account has also increased 
during the same period to the extent of $2,- 
438,000 after payment of $3,600,000 in divi- 
dends since September 30, 1926. 
$30,000,000, with surplus 
profits of $24,581,653. 


resources 


Capital is 


and undivided 


EQUITABLE LIFE COMPLETES SIXTY- 
EIGHT YEARS OF SERVICE 

Since its organization sixty-eight years ago 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States has made total payments to 
policy holders and beneficiaries in death 
claims, matured endowments, dividends, an- 
nuities and surrender values aggregating 
$2,075,000,000. The volume of outstanding 
insurance amounts to nearly five and a half 
billion of dollars. During the past nine 
months alone the Equitable has paid over 
$81,000,000 to policy holders and beneficiaries. 
Outstanding insurance increased over $430,- 
000,000 during the first nine months of this 
year. 


The Bell Financial Corporation has been 
organized in New York to acquire control of 
banking institutions and operate investment 
trusts. 


COMPANIES 


Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF AMERI- 
CAN FOUNDERS TRUST 

John Oliver Coff been elected vice- 
president and representative of the American 
Founders Trust, fiscal agent for International 
Securities Corporation of America and Sec- 
ond International Securities 
with headquarters in Paris. 


has 


Corporation 
George E. Dey- 
endorf has been made manager of the com- 
pany’s investment department, and Thomas 
T. C. Davis will head the company’s South 
American division. Paul R. Stewart has 
joined the staff as analyst of American se- 
curities; Nelson B. Grove has joined the 
treasurer’s department, and Herbert D. Huff 
has been added to the bond trading staff. 

The American Founders Trust announces 
a recent issue of 70,000 shares of 
International Securities Corporation cumu 
lative first preferred stock, six per cent 
series, which have been entirely subscribed 
by dealers. There is also an issue of 35,000 
shares of common stock, class A, with no 
par value and which are exempt from normal 
federal income tax. 


Second 


EMPIRE BOND AND MORTGAGE IN- 
CREASES DIVIDEND RATE 
The Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
of New York, which began active business in 
the latter part of 1924 and has acquired a 
high standing among bond and mortgage 
companies because of its sound policies and 
efficient management, has placed its common 
stock on a $6 basis, by the declaration of the 
initial quarterly dividend of $1.50. Since its 
organization the corporation has been paying 
7 per cent on its preferred stock. 
position of 


The cash 
the corporation is strong, with 
$1,985,000 in banks, no bonded indebtedness 
and no bank loans. The bonds offered by 
the corporation are based on income-produc- 
ing property and meet the requirements of 
legal investments for trust funds with guar- 
antee both as to principal and interest by 
leading surety companies. 
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NEW TRUST COMPANY PRESIDENT THE SEVENTH IN 115 YEARS 


The election of Beecher M. Crouse as the 
seventh president of the First Bank and 
Trust Company of Utica, N. Y., was an- 
nounced recently by the board of directors. 
Mr. Charles B. Rogers, 
who served as the bank’s head for 32 years 
and who retired to chairmanship of the 
board. 


Crouse succeeded 


“When a man gets to be over sixty years 
old,” Mr. told the directors, “there 
should be a younger man as active officer of 
the bank.” Mr. Rogers, the new chairman 
of the board, followed his father, P. V. 
head of the First National Bank of 
Utica in 1895, after entering the employ of 
the bank in 1889 and becoming a director in 
1894. Prior to obtaining a national bank 
charter, the First Bank was known as the 
sank of Utica, the first local institution es- 
tablished in that city and founded in 1812. 

Mr .Crouse, the new president, has been a 
director since 1900 and vice-president since 
1919. He is president of the Duofold Health 
Underwear Company, Skenandoa Rayon Com- 
pany, Patent Cereals Company, director of 
the Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills, the Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 


Rogers 


Rog- 


ers, as 


BEECHER M. CROUSE 
President, First Bank & Trust Company, Utica, New York 


the Kellogg Lumber Company of Maine and 
the Oneita Knitting Mills. His varied inter- 
ests have given him many contacts with peo- 
ple and his natural charm of manner has 
broadened into an unusual understanding of 
human nature. His business associates have 
long since come to rely on his judgment, and 
in addition, value highly his fine friendliness 
which is one of his outstanding characteris- 
tics. He has been a lifelong resident of 
Utica, and is one of the younger business 
men who believes wholeheartedly in the city 
and its future. 


MANUFACTURERS & TRADERS-PEOPLES 
TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial progress is shown in the Sep- 
tember 30th financial statement of the Manu- 
facturers & Traders-Peoples Trust Company 
of Buffalo, New York. Resources aggregate 
$142,618,000 ; deposits $125,411,000. The capi- 
tal is $4,000,000; surplus $4,000,000, and un- 
divided profits $3,111,412. Lewis G. Harri- 
man is president, with Howard Bissell as 
chairman of the board and Perry E. Wurst 
as executive vice-president. 


CHARLES B. ROGERS 


Elected Chairman of the Board, First Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Utica, New York 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE 

SAMUEL D. SPURR 

CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 
WARREN 8. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


A SP a TS ee ea Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 
IN 4 @ ot +» ee . Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES F. HUNT...........04 Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD......./ Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR..............4 Auditor 


FREDERIC C. CONDY,......Asst. Trust Officer 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500,900 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


Earnings at the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company of New York promise to measure 
up to previous high records, allowing for 
substantial increase in surplus and undivided 
profits after payment of dividends. The 
September 30th financial statement shows 
combined resources of $82,455,082, deposits 
of $50,496,702; capital, $10,000,000; surplus 
fund, $14,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$6,357,426. 


GROWTH OF CHATHAM-PHENIX 
NATIONAL 


Within the past ten years the deposits of 
the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York have increased 
from $79.704.000 to $240,166,000. During 
that period there were two important mer- 
gers, namely with the Union Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany. The bank has a chain of thirteen 
branches, all favorably located in Manhat- 
tan. When the Metropolitan was taken over 
the capital was increased from $10,500,000 to 
$13,500,000. 


UNIT. SYSTEM ENFORCED BY MANUFAC.- 
TURERS TRUST COMPANY 

The unit plan in operating each of the 
twenty-two offices of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York creates, in ef- 
fect, a distinct organization at each office 
with the same facilities provided at the main 
office. To insure due attention to local re- 
quirements there is in addition to executives 
an advisory committee at each office. 

The growth of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company has been continuous and is 
tained in the latest financial showing with 
combined resources of $288,897,036; deposits 
of $234,398,000; capital $15,250,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $28,072,376, besides re- 
serves of $4,059,505. 


sus- 


eee" 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITAL 

The board of of the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company of New York has recom- 
mended to stockholders an increase in capi- 
tal from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000, share- 
holders to have the right to subscribe to the 
new stock at par in the ratio of one share 
for each ten now held. This increase in capi- 
tal is in conformity with the well-known 
conservative policies of the company which 
adopted, twenty-four years ago, a by-law lim- 
iting the amount of 


directors 


its outstanding guaran- 
teed mortgages to twenty times is capital 
and surplus. Last December the capital was 
increased from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000. This 
year’s successful operations will also result 
in another substantial 
funds which stood on January 1, 1927, at 
$6,000,000. The annual statement issued at 
the close of last year showed that up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, the Lawyers Mortgage Company 
had guaranteed since its organization an ag- 
gregate of $954.331,.743 mortgages, of which 
$662,331,406 had been paid in full. 

The guaranteed mortgages issued by this 
company have commanded high favor among 
discriminating investors including 


increase to surplus 


savings 


banks, insurance companies, trust companies, 
charitable institutions, trustees and individu- 


als. The mortgages are 
banks and trust funds. 
president. 


legal for savings 
Richard M. Hurd is 


DEPOSIT GAINS AT BANK OF NEW YORK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Deposits increased from $95,108,000 to 
$110,368,123 during the three months from 
June 30th to September 30th of this year. 
This gain is noteworthy in view of the gen- 
eral tendency of deposits to show larger total 
at the half yearly dividend and interest dis- 
bursement period. Resources aggregate $136.,- 
970,608, with capital of $6,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits of $12,477,723. 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
INVITES 
the Trust business of those domiciled or resident in the United States, as well as of a!l American 
Trust Companies having Estates or other assets in Canada to be administered. 
Nearly a quarter of a century in business, it was the first Trust Company to operate West 
of the Great Lakes, having its head offices there, and with a Directorate of leading men well 
versed in Western affairs, it is capable of giving unquestionably good advice to all clients and 


patrons on investments or matters fiduciary. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Branches: 


SASKATOON, 


EDMONTON, LETHBRIDGE, VANCOUVER 


REMARKABLE FIRST YEAR ACHIEVEMENT BY INTERSTATE 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Even in these callous days when million 
figures seem commonplace, especially in New 
York financial parlance, the record of de- 
posit gains achieved by the Interstate Trust 
Company of this city during its first 
of existence must arrest attention. 
amazement where all these new banking 
funds come from, when an infant institution 
among the billion and near-billion banks and 
trust companies of Wall street lets forth 
such lusty notes as come from the Interstate 
Trust Company on its first anniversary. 
George 8. Silzer, the genial former Governor 
of New Jersey, who wields the magic wand 
at this infant prodigy as president, is confi- 
dent that the rolling up of over twenty-five 
millions of deposits in than twelve 
months is an accomplishment which has nev- 
er been equaled during the first year of 
any bank in this or any other country. A 
search of the records fails to disprove this 
claim. 


year 
There is 


less 


When the Interstate Trust Company first 
opened its doors on October 14 a year ago, 
there was some scepticism at the hardihood 


of its organizers to invade the most in- 
tensively competitive banking center in th?2 
country. The list of directors, including 
names that are associated with some of the 
largest corporate industrial and mercantile 
enterprises in the country, gave promise, 
however, of unusual performance. Rapid 
stock values confirmed this view. 
day’s deposits netted a total of 
the close of last year saw the 
figures up to $11,705,644, and now comes the 
statement of September 30th, allowing bare- 
ly one year of operation, when a total of 
$25,124,305, and resources up to $32,983,588. 
In other words, a gain of 833 per 
deposits and of 400 per cent in resources. 
Even allowing for the $8,000,000 deposits 
brought in through absorption of the Frank- 


rise in 
The first 


$2,693. 759 : 


cent in 


lin National Bank and of the Bloomingdale 
Brothers Bank, creating two additional of- 
fices, the normal growth is sufficiently im- 
pressive. Commensurate earning capacity is 
likewise shown with capital of $3,800,000, 
and surplus and undivided profits increasing 
from $900,000 to $1,524,777. 

“A bank of personal contact” is what the 
management of the Interstate Trust 
pany announces as its keynote of 
The list of officers and directors embraces 
the following: George S. Silzer, president ; 
Isaac Alpern, Arthur P. Smith, Howell M. 
Stillman, E. Milton Berry, T. K. Smith, vice- 
presidents; John J. Quinn, assistant vice- 
president; Paul C. Beardslee, secretary and 
trust officer; Harry P. Aumack, treasurer; 
Claude H. Meredith, assistant secretary; 
John T. McMahon, assistant treasurer; Zimri 
C. Osoland, assistant treasurer; Fred W. 
Leimback, assistant secretary, and William 
Lange, Jr., assistant secretary. 

The directors are E. N. Brown, Eugene P. 
Thomas, De Witt Millhauser, A. Curtin Fet- 
terolf, John W. Doty, Samuel J. Blooming- 
dale, George S. Silzer, William V. Griffin, 
Carlton H. Palmer, Ralph Wolf, James A. 
Kenny, Herbert C. Lakin, Arthur P. Smith, 
Albert T. Johnston, William J. Weller, Ar- 
thur P. Williams, Fred A. Williams, Andrew 
Wilson and Isaac Alpern. 


Com- 
service. 


President John W. Platten of the U. 8S. 
Mortgage Trust Company of New York an- 
nounces election of William H. English as a 
director to fill a vacancy. Mr. English is as- 
sociated with large financial interests. 

The Times Square Trust Company of New 
York reports resources of $10,441,000. 

Lispenard Stewart, trustee of the Rhine- 
lander Estate since 1878 and a director of 
the Fulton Trust Company of New York, 
died recently at his home in New York City. 
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THE LIVING or Voluntary Trust 
has become an important feature of 
industrial, business and social life. 
Ask our Trust Department about it. 


Bond Department Foreign Department 
Trust Department 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
DIVIDEND RECORD 

Recent declaration of the 262d dividend to 
stockholders of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company of New York directs attention to 
the noteworthy dividend record maintained 
by this bank. This record extends back to 
1804 and with the exception of a break of 
four years in the early forties, there has 
been continuous payment of dividends. Back 
dividends in the early forties were paid some 
years later. 

The September 30th statement of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company shows total re- 
sources of $324,908,516; deposits $273,342,147 ; 
eapital $12,500,000; surplus $12,500,000, and 
undivided profits of $6,098,507. 


©. Stanley Mitchell, president of the Cen- 
tral Mercantile Bank & Trust Company, has 
been eleeted president of the State Title & 
Mortgage Company of New York, succeeding 
David H. Knott, who becomes chairman of 
the board. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar for the 
preferred stock of the Adams Express Com- 
pany. 





Nelson S Gustin 
Co., Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 
the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
city in the United States. 
Complete information 
upon request. 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 
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MARQUETTE CITIZENS TENDER TRIBUTE 
TO LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 

The citizens of Marquette, Mich., recently 
tendered a testamonial banquet in Colonial 
Hall to Louis G. Kaufman, president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York. Opening of the new- 
ly constructed office building and banking 
home of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Marquette, built on land given 
to the bank by Mr. Kaufman, served as the 
occasion. Mr. Kaufman’s banking career 
began in this institution and by special rul- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board he remains 
its president, being the only person who is 
simultaneously president of two national 
banks. Roy A. Young, lately appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, also had 
his first financial experience at the First Na- 
tional of Marquette in 1900, as a messenger. 
The new Graveraet High School, named for 
the mother of Mr. Kaufman, and erected 
on a plot presented by him to the city of 
Marquette, dedicated recently. 
Among the speakers at the recent banquet 
were the Right Reverend Robert L. Harris, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Mar- 
quette, Arthur F. Jacques, general manager of 
James Pickands & Company, Ltd., affiliated 
with the Pickands-Mather Coal and Ore in- 
terests, and W. M. Whitman, superintendent 
of Marquette schools. 

Lewis G. Kaufman has 
$100,000 to constitute a 
ment fund to the 
Marquette. 


was. also 


made a gift of 
perpetual endow- 
Graveraet High School of 





TRUST COMPANIES 


HALL MARKS OF THE MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


The kernel of good bank or trust company 
publicity is to interpret and convey the dis- 
tinctive atmosphere or quality of service and 
management which largely measures the suc- 
cess of an institution. There are banks, cold, 
curt and formal, where such texts are hardly 
admissible. Their number, happily, is be- 
coming less. 

“Hall Marks” is the title of an exceptional 
booklet which successfully carries out the 
idea of interpretative bank publicity. It was 
issued recently by the Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, which, despite the fact that 
it is the largest trust company or bank in 
New York State, outside of New York City 
and twenty-third largest bank in the coun- 
try, has preserved the human, friendly con- 
tact with its host of customers and deposi- 
tors. What makes the Marine distinctive is 
the fact that its executives and department 
managers never appear brusque or hurried. 
Every customer, large or small, receives care- 
ful consideration and the duties are so di- 
vided that there is no shunting from pillar 
to post. Officers are selected because of their 
familiarity with particular lines of business 
as well as all lines of business. These char- 
acteristics and many others which bear the 
Marine “hall mark” are commendably set 
forth in the booklet. 

At the close of business 
the Marine Trust Company had total re- 
sources of $234,752,336, deposits $199,990,- 
421; capital $10,000,000; surplus $10,000,000; 
undivided profits $6,577,452 and $1,255,000 
set aside as reserves. 


September 30th 


CITY BANK AND TRUST OF SYRACUSE 
INCREASES CAPITAL 

The City Bank & Trust Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., plans an increase in its capital 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. The new stock 
is to be offered to shareholders at $200 per 
share in the ratio of one share of new stock 
for five shares of old held. This is the second 
increase in capital by the City Bank & Trust 
Company within five years. In 1923 capital 
was increased from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. 
E. T. Eshleman is president and under his 
administration deposits have been increased 
to over $29,000,000. At the present time, the 
City Bank & Trust Company has 71,758 ac- 
counts and 934 stockholders. 


The National Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Albany, N. Y., has received au- 
thority to establish a branch at Broadway 
and Pleasant street. 


Vigilance 


The vigilance you use in 
handling your checks sug- 
gests the further precaution 
of using National Safety 
Paper — visible protection 
against alteration, quickly 
recognized by the wavy 
lines which identify this 
paper. 

Specify National Safety 
Paper on your next order 
of checks. 

George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





ORGANIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
GERMANIC TRUST COMPANY 


Further progress has been made in the 
organization of the latest recruit in the trust 
company field in New York City, the Inter- 
national Germanic Trust Company, which has 
been successful in the distribution of its 
capital stock. The company will direct its 
efforts to fostering financial and trade de- 
velopment between this country and Germany 
and will likewise exercise the various func- 
tions of a trust company. Julian M. Gerard 
has resigned as chairman of the Central 
Mercantile Bank & Trust Company to accept 
the presidency of the new company. He was 
formerly a vice-president of the Columbia 
Trust Company. W. E. Marx has been 
elected vice-president and director in charge 
of the foreign department. Ernest K. Sat- 
terlee, formerly president and a trustee of 
the Franklin Savings Bank, has been elected 
vice-president and trust officer. 


The State Banking Department has grant- 


ed the Banca Commerciale 
Company of New York 
crease its capital stock 
$2,000,000. 


Italiana Trust 
permission to in- 
from $1,000,000 to 
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Established 1851 


THE 


Hanover National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - - - ° . ° 
SURPLUS AND PROFIT - - ‘ 










$5,000,000 
$26,000,000 





Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
Branch Offices 


S74 BrRoaDWAy 224 West 47TH STREET 
136 East 34TH STREET 773 TuHirp AVENUE 

596 SIxTH AVENUE 151 East 79TH STREET 
220 SEVENTH AVENUE 


and Trust Facilities 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 

260 West BroADWAY 
402 Hupson STREET 


Banking 






















CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Capital Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
Sept. 30, 1927 Sept. 30, 1927 

American Exchange Trust Co....... $32,000,000 $30,261,500 $594,725,100 100 400 110 
pO yO 4,000,000 3,783,300 54,531,700 100 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.... 1,000,000 647,100 11,817,400 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. Co. 2,000,000 1,802,500 12,240,800 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co........... 700,000 375,000 15,545,800 
Bank of Athens Trust Co.......... 500,000 509,500 2.991.000 : 
Bankers Trust Co................. 20,000,000 40,117,300 493,253,400 100 890 905 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co.... 1,000,000 728,400 14,133,000 100 315 340 
ome wo, 2. a sas Co.......... 6,000,000 12,447,700 110,638,100 100 655 665 
Bronx County Trust Co............ 1,250,000 910,000 20,476,600 100 320 340 
OE 6 ee 2,000,000 5,633,500 59,461,300 100 1000 1100 
Central Mercantile Bank Trust Co... 2,500,000 2,088,300 49,495,500 100 310 320 
Central Union Trust Co............ 12,500,000 32,968,600 262,034,300 100 1210 1235 
Corporation Trust Co.............. 500,000 139,100 166,000 100 Po 
ON eT ee ee 1,000,000 682,700 15,042,300 100 380 390 
I I ND ig oa 5 vinianien's be59. 0.0% 4,000,000 4,456,600 65,019,100 100 415 425 
nS SO ee 30,000,000 24,581,600 445,740,300 100 400 410 
Farmers Loan and Trust........... 10,000,000 21,264,500 147,506,900 100 675 685 
Federation Bank and Trust......... 750,000 982,000 17,315,200 5 dhe at ines 
RE DUEL... ss cwancsccecsess se SAeeeOe 3,389,600 52,902,000 100 355 365 
cos Dvica la 00a os w hee oe 1,000,000 1,506,700 18,349,400 100 500 530 
cauerentey Teast Oo. ........c0s005% 30,000,000 33,657,100 629,601,100 100 557 563 
Internat’l Accept. Securities & Tr. Co. 500,000 681,100 9,480,800 ee S hetd Saha 
anteretate Trust Co. .......0ccces0% 3,800,000 1,524,800 26,307,900 100 270 280 
Kings County Trust Co............ 500,000 5,365,000 27,636,500 190 2300 2500 
RS oe a a's 5 ve wlia 3,000,000 3,551,000 21,309,800 100 ae : 
Manufacturers Trust Co........... 15,250,000 28,072,490 234,422,900 100 290 750 
pesewooa srust Co....5.......0005 1,000,000 524,100 11,557,300 100 740 : 
Murray Hill Trust................. 1,000,000 1,037,900 5,821,200 100 280 295 
ae Se FE 0 re 10,000,000 23,085,100 280,159,700 100 652 662 
Es oa bs os ce es ocvae'e 700,000 344,800 4,479,400 100 250 275 
Times Square Trust Co............ 2,000,000 513,500 6,019,200 100 190 200 
Title Guarantee & Trust........... 10,000,000 20,357,400 50,496,700 100 755 765 
Trust Co. of North America........ 500,000 231,800 3,971,900 re bs tbe 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust............ 3,000,000 5,268,000 69,655,600 100 570 590 
United States Trust Co............ 2,000,000 20,960,509 65,604,099 100 2500 2650 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
SIGNIFICANCE OF BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY MERGERS 
activities among Philadelphia 
banks and trust companies, which have be- 
come more pronounced within the last two 
years, are indicative of the demand for larger 
units and broader banking as well as loaning 
and credit facilities. This urge is due to the 
fact that Philadelphia is on the threshold of 
a greater era of expansion, comprehending 
industrial, commercial and financing aspects. 
New contacts and alignments are thereby 
established which justify the creation of 
larger banks and trust companies. Economy 
of operation is also an indubitable factor in 
this merger trend. But a stronger influence 
is the advantage of assembling banking and 
trust company assets and capital into large 
common funds. The logic of the situation 
is evident when it is remembered that less 
than two years ago the largest banking in- 
stitution in Philadelphia was 37th in the 
list among the one hundred largest banks 
and trust companies in the country. With 
the opening of the Delaware bridge, the ex- 
tensive development of shipping facilities and 
the earnest drives to prevent diversion of 
trade and of financing to other Eastern cities 
which should properly be centered in Phila- 
delphia, it becomes more clearly apparent 
why banks and trust companies are more 
responsive to the merger infection. 

A survey of the more important bank and 
trust company mergers within the last 
years shows how far reaching has been the 
concentration of groups. The consolidation 
of the Philadelphia National and the Girard 
National, which became effective on April 1, 
1926, gave Philadelphia a more prominent 
position among the giant banking units of 
the country. The merger of the Fourth 
Street National and the Franklin National 
represented the second biggest step in the 
national banking field. Then came the big 
consolidation of the Fidelity Trust Company 
with the Philadelphia Trust Company. More 
recently there was the purchase of the Com- 
monwealth Title Insurance & Trust Company 
by the Provident Trust Company and now 
comes the latest merger, embracing the Land 
Title & Trust Company, the West End Trust 
Company and the Real Estate Title Insur- 
ance & Trust Company. A further com- 
munity of interests is to be noted in this 
latest triple merger because of the fact that 
the entire capital stock of the Real Estate 
Title Insurance & Trust Company is owned 
by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 


Merger 


two 


COMPANIES 


The Franklin 


Fourth Street 
National 


Bank 


1416-1418 Chestnut Street 
131-141 So. Fourth Street 
32nd St. and Lancaster Ave. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000,000 


J. R. McALLISTER 


Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 


on Lives and Granting Annuities, although 
the latter is not directly involved in this latest 
merger operation aside from stock ownership 
in one of the components. 

bank and trust com- 
pany mergers there have been quite a large 
number of consolidations among smaller 
banks and trust companies, a movement 
which appears to be gaining incentive. Note- 
worthy among the latter was the recent 
triple merger of the Colonial Trust Company 
with the Peoples Bank & Trust Company 
and the Excelsior Trust Company. On the 
boards also is the pending merger of the 
National Bank of Commerce with the Bank- 
ers Trust Company and the consolidation of 
the Union National Bank with the Mutual 
Trust Company. 

A “consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
would be the spread of the merger movement 
among smaller banks and trust companies in 
Philadelphia. From the standpoint of such 
smaller institutions, there can be no doubt 
that Philadelphia is ‘‘over-banked.’’ There 
are not less than 130 trust companies, na- 
tional and state banks and savings institu- 
tions in this city, all competing actively for 
business, not to mention the invasion of 
building and loan associations. Among the 


3esides these larger 





TRUST COMPANIES 


THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


oa 


———wi>» 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 





sixty-three trust companies doing business in 
Philadelphia as compared with 36 trust com- 
panies in Greater New York, there are not 
than 25 which have resources each of 
less than five millions of dollars. 


less 


Enactment of legislation governing branch 
banking at the last Pennsylvania legislature 
is also an important influence in Philadelphia 
mergers. The new law permits trust com- 
panies and state banks in this city, where 
national banks have that privilege, to con- 
duct existing branches at the time the act 
went into effect last Spring and allows add 
tional branches subject to approval of the 
state banking authorities. Significant also 
is the fact that these new banking and trust 
company alignments emphasize the center- 
ing of Philadelphia’s banking activities in 
the region of Broad and Chestnut streets. 


MERGER OF UNION NATIONAL AND 


MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY 

Directors of the Union National Bank and 
of the Mutual Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia have agreed upon the terms of con- 
solidation, subject to approval by the stock- 
holders. The merged institution will have 
the title of Union Bank & Trust Company 
and have command of resources of about 
$36,000,000. J. S. McCulloch, head of the 
Union National will be president of the com- 
bined institutions. Samuel F. Scattergood, 
who has resigned as president of the Mutual 
Trust Company is succeeded in that office, 
pending the merger, by Edgar S. Gardner. 
The present main office of the Union Nationa] 
will be headquarters for the present and 
subsequently the main office will be shifted 
to the present offices of the Mutual Trust 
and the banking office to be used as a branch. 
The Union National has capital, surplus and 
profits of $2,550,000 and the Mutual Trust 
$1,785,000. 


$6,184,774.03 


MERGER OF BANKERS TRUST AND 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

Stockholders of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and of the National Bank of Commerce 
of Philadelphia will vote November 18th on 
the proposal of merger recently recom- 
mended by the respective boards of directors. 
The combined institution will retain the 
name of the Bankers Trust Company which 
will have about $3,500,000 capital, surplus 
and undivided profits. Jacob Netter, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce is 
scheduled for of the board and 
Samuel H. Barker, president. Under the 
plan of merger three and one-half shares of 
new stock of the Bankers Trust 
will issued for each of 
Bank of Commerce stock. 


chairman 


Company 


be National 


share 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY ADMITTED 
TO CLEARING HOUSE 

The Colonial Trust Company has the dis- 
tinction of being the first new member to be 
admitted to the Philadelphia Clearing House 
Association within the past sixteen years. 
The last addition to full membership was 
that of the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances Lives and Granting Annuities 
in 1911. 

The Colonial Trust Company recently 
gained larger stature through absorption of 
the Peoples Bank and Trust Company and 
the Excelsior Trust Company giving com- 
bined deposits of about $36,000,000 and com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of over $4,000,000. According to recent an- 
nouncement by President William Fulton 
Kurtz the activities of the Thirteenth and 
Market streets office of the Colonial are 
being merged with the main offices at 20 
South Fifteenth street which were recently 
enlarged and remodeled. Office hours at the 
main office are from 9 a. m. to midnight. 


on 





TRUST COMPANIES 


All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 


CULTIVATING GOOD WILL AMONG 
LAWYERS 

The Integrity Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia recently reprinted in handsome book- 
let form the article on “The Relation of the 
Trust Company to the Lawyer,” by the late 
Marquis Eaton, which was published in the 
July, 1926 issue of Trust CoMPANIES Maga- 
zine. This booklet was distributed among 
3,000 members of the bar in Philadelphia and 
the responses indicated a cordial reaction 
among the lawyers to the arguments urged 
by the late Marquis Eaton, who described 
categorically the facilities provided by trust 
companies through their various departments 
as aids to members of the legal profession 
and enunciated the basis of sound relations 
on matters of legal service and fiduciary 
administration. 


Of the combined $3,192,253,205 resources 
of all the state banks, trust companies and 
savings institutions and private bankers sub- 
ject to state supervision in Pennsylvania, 
the trust companies command a total of 
$2,290,042,504. 

D. E. Frew, formerly cashier of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Vandergrift has been 
elected cashier of the First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Tarentum, Pa. 


GUARANTY TRUST IN NEW UPTOWN 
BUILDING 
the handsome additions to the 
group of stately and imposing banking and 
trust company buildings in Philadelphia is 
the newly completed home for the uptown 
office of the Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company at 1420-22 Walnut street. The 
Walnut street elevation of the building is 
limestone and marble up to the fifteenth 
floor. The center of the elevation is pierced 
to the height of three stories by a deep open- 
ing with carved marble soffits, flanked by 
tall two-story arches. The trust company’s 
uptown branch will occupy the first floor and 
the story under the grade. 


One of 


A movement has been started in Phila- 
delphia to convert into a public museum the 
historic old Girard Bank Building in Third 
street below Chestnut, which was occupied 
by the Girard National Bank prior to its 
merger with the Philadelphia National Bank 
and which was the home of the First United 
States Bank. 

J. B. Henderson, dean of Jefferson county 
bankers and president of the Jefferson 
County National Bank of Brookville, Pa., 
recently passed away at the age of eighty- 
five. 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
. $1,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 


Aldine Trust Co 

American Bank & Trust Co 
Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 
Central Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
Colonial Trust Co 1,875,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1,500,000 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co 6,700,000 
Frankford Trust Co 250,000 
i ET se scccgeeeeencsd 2,000,000 
Germantown Trust 1,120,000 
Girard Trust Co 3,000,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 1,000,000 
Industrial Trust 

Integrity Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Land Title & Trust Co. 

Market St. Title & Trust.............. 
Mutual Trust Co 

ee ee 
North Philadelphia Trust 

Northern Trust..... 

Northwestern Trust Co 

Penna. Co. for Insurances 

Provident Trust 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust... 

en I oo oto ae 0c ern's 66 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,131,200 

750,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

500,00u 


United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 
West End Trust Co 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust....... 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK IN THE LAST 
QUARTER STRETCH OF 1927 

A favorable 

is presented in 

Trends,” issued 


survey of business conditions 
current of “Trade 

the Franklin Fourth 
street National Bank of Philadelphia, as 
follows: “With the beginning of the last 
quarter of the year, the seasonal rise in busi 
activity 


Goods 


the issue 


by 


ness is slowly getting under 
distribution at wholesale is 
a substantial autumn expansion, while 
tail trade also is better. Leading manufac 
turing industries, in which curtailed produc- 
tion schedules ruled throughout the summer, 
gradually are increasing their operations, but 
their September production, like that of pre- 
ceding months, was behind the corresponding 
month of last year. 

“The agricultural condition is 
making for a better balance in our economic 
life than has obtained at any time since the 
deflation of 1920 and is the most constructive 
factor in the current business situation. 
Another favorable indication is the increase 
in commodity prices which has been in prog- 
ress since midsummer. 


way. 
showing 


re- 


improved 


Arthur H. Hull has been elected a director 
of the Union Trust Company of Harrisburg. 


Surplus-and 


Undivided 
Profits, 
June 30, 

1927 
$1,013,019 
691,175 

6,764,392 
1,782,619 
1,813,834 

4,752,385 
2,307,378 

450,539 

24,598,275 

914,993 

4,180,625 
2,586,063 

12,177,822 
1,636,084 
2,061,848 
4,164,397 
1,473,353 

13,824,506 
2,265,350 


784,939 


Deposits, 
June 30, 
1927 
3,891,582 
038,335 
2,852,350 
475,074 


Par 
Value 
100 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 


540 
55214 
1425 
350 
506 
550 
355 
1200 
445 
168 
468 
372 
970 
610 
905 
S358 
550 


29) 


,494,944 
9,124,368 
4,220,689 
1,464,213 
664,787 
1,256,017 
2,902,577 


1,033,154 


6,594,766 
18,299,201 
8,832,061 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

S. M. Smith has been elected president of 
the newly organized First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Waynesburg, Pa., which 
is capitalized at $250,000 and with surplus 
of $250,000. 

Edward 
Kingston 


M. Rosser is president of the 
Bank & Trust Company of Kings- 
ton, Pa., which recently took over the West 
Side Trust Company. 

The Citizens Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Bellevue, Pa., with capital of 
$150,000. 

The Industrial 
Company of 


Trust, Title and Savings 
Philadelphia recently declared 
its 72nd semi-annual dividend of 10 per cent 
and an extra dividend of 5 per cent. 

Directors of the Market Street Title and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia have ap- 
proved an increase in capital from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000. 

Frederick A. Downes, president, Keystone 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of the Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. - — 

The newly organized Union Bank & Trust 
Company has opened for at Cle- 
burne, Tex. 


business 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


MODERNIZING NEW ENGLAND)’S 
INDUSTRIES 

Despite heterogeneous immigration with its 
aggravation of and labor problems 
and the lament as to competitive inroads 
from the South and Middle West, there is 
visibly increasing evidence that the old spirit 
of New England industry and ingenuity is 
asserting itself with new vigor. Moderniz- 
ing of tools, equipments, marketing methods 
and the exploitation of the sources of hydro- 
electric power, are matters which now engage 
the earnest attention of New 
business enterprise 
Projects for development of 
the greater use of 
furthered 
States. 


social 


England’s 
and 
water 


leaders in finance. 
power 
electric power are 
in various of the New Eng- 
Investment capital is flowing 
into enterprises which are distinctly of New 
England origin and purpose. Instead of 
thinking in terms of immediate profit and 
personal advantage the new economic move- 
ment 


and 
being 
gland 


in New England has something patri 
otic and of the old Jonathan Spry flavor to 
commend itself. 

As a concrete expression of the new idea 
of modernization there is the Massachusetts 
Utilities Investment Trust, fathered by some 
of the outstanding men in financial and in- 
dustrial circles. This organization embraces 
1) different operating public utility com 
panies, serving in excess of 150,000 customers 
throughout Massachusetts. This and other 
financial combinations of the kind are tak- 
ing the place of smaller units and gathering 
funds into common pools to vitalize industry 
and public service. One of the cardinal pur- 
poses of these enterprises is to provide New 
England industries and manufactories with 
cheap power and secure immunity from ob- 
solete methods as well as dependence upon 
coal supply. Other prime advantages of the 
investment trust idea is to standardize equip- 
ment, to employ scientific research and 
through greater efficiency reestablish New 
England on a progressive basis of economic 
development. 

An active educational 
and social contacts was outlined at a recent 
consul dinner of the Boston Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, which has a mem- 
bership of over 1,300. Miss L. G. Sproul of 
the Old Colony Trust Company is head of the 
women’s entertainment committee. 

The Third National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., has increased its 
capital from $1,420,000 to $1,500,000. 


season of courses 





Capital 
$3,000,000 


$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY ON 
HISTORIC GROUND 

A very interesting map of the financial dis- 
trict of Boston has designed for and 
published by the American Trust Company 
of Boston, the addition to whose building on 
0 State now this old estab- 
lished bank historic Faneuil 
Hall Square. The map is designed to show 
customers of the bank the easiest routes by 
automobile to the the bank. The 
original is printed in attractive colors and 
is being distributed in leaflet form. 


been 


street gives 


an entrance on 


offices of 


The map shows the American Trust Com- 
pany located on ground hallowed by the most 
important events in early American and Rev- 
olutionary history. But a stone’s throw away 
from the new entrance is that old American 
shrine, Faneuil Hall, where the flame of 
American freedom was kindled. Close by is 
the Old State House and other famous pre- 
cincts. 


W. C. Wells has been appointed head of 
the Boston office of the National City Com- 
pany of New York, succeeding Robert H. 
Delafield, vice-president, who has been trans- 
ferred to the home office. 
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Under Supervision of Federal Government 
AMERICAN SECURITY’ 
7 AND TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - 
Assets over i 


$6,100,000.00 
$37,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 


COMPANIES 





=RICHMOND. VA= 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $30,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK VALUE OF STOCK $260 





BID FOR STOCK $550 











INSTRUCTIVE DISCUSSIONS FOR CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES 
OF BOSTON 


A program of unusual excellence and va- 
riety has been prepared for the various meet- 
ings of the 1927-1928 season of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of Boston. This or- 
ganization has been highly influential in cul- 
tivating a constructive relationship between 
officers of the trust departments of Boston 
trust companies and banks. Its activities 
have been directed most effectively in secur- 
ing greater uniformity as to fees for fiduciary 
services, creating a more enlightened attitude 
of the members of the local bar toward trust 
service and in fostering the best type of 
administrative procedure. 

Chairman Henry N. 
gram committee of the 
trust officer of the First National Bank of 
3oston, is to be credited with having pre- 
pared an assembly of speakers and subjects 
of discussion which will doubtless command 
sustained interest. The first meeting of the 
season was held October 20th and the speaker 
was Victor M. Cutter, president of the United 
Fruit Company, who spoke on “What My 
Executor and Trustee Should Expect From 
Me and What I Expect from My Executor 
and Trustee.” On November 17th, Guy New- 
hall, an attorney specializing in probate mat- 
ters, is scheduled to speak on “Some of the 
Ways in Which Fiduciaries May Fall Short 
of Their Requirements.” On January 19ch, 
Robert H. Gardiner, also a member of the 
Boston Bar and experienced in estate ad- 
ministration, will speak on “Some of My Ex- 
periences in the Handling of Real Estate and 
Investments as a Trustee.” 

Franklin Ganse, one of the foremost spe- 
cialists on inheritance tax and life insurane. 
matters, is pledged to speak on February 16th 
and will attempt to show that through the 
life insurance trust the individual, 


Andrews of the pro- 
association, who is 


business 


or professional man passes on to his fan.ily 
many of the advantages of an incorporated 
business. Judge Harry R. Dow, of high 
standing as jurist and probate authority, will 
address the association on March 15th on the 
subject: “How Fiduciaries Can Assis- 
tance to the Probate Courts.” The conclud- 
ing meeting of the will feature an 
address by Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
on the subject: “Relations of a Trust De- 
partment to the Other Departments of a 
Bank or Trust Company.” 

The work of the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation also embraces construction plans by 
various standing and special committees. The 
president of the Waldron H. 
Rand, Jr., of the Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston, and other officers are: Vice-Presi- 
dent, William L. Stoddard, American Trust 
Company; secretary, Harold B. Driver, Old 
Colony Trust Company; treasurer, A. Stan- 
ley North, First National Bank of Boston. 

The executive committee is composed of 
Frederick <A. Carroll, National Shawmut 
sank; Lee W. Marshall, Atlantic National 
Bank; Lyman H. Allen, Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company; Henry N. Andrews, First 
National Bank of Boston; George B. Sargent, 
State Street Trust Company; Alfred E. 
Chase, Merchants National Bank of 


se of 


season 


association is 


soston. 


chairman of the board of 


Gordon Abbott, 
the Old Colony 
has served as a director of the 
tric Company for a_ period 
years and since 1894. 

LeRoy W. Campbell, president of the City 
Bank and Trust Company of Hartford, Conn., 
has become a member of the executive com- 
mittee Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 


Trust Company of Boston, 
General Elec- 


of thirty-three 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS OF SHAW- 
MUT BANK INVESTMENT TRUST 

Organized last Spring and reviewing the 
operations of the first six months of its exis- 
tence, the Shawmut Bank Investment Trust 
has accumulated a substantial surplus after 
payment of interest, provision for current 
operating costs and after charging off al! 
organizing expenses, including those in con- 
nection with the sale of securities. Business 
began with the sale of $5,000,000 senior de- 
bentures at 100 and interest and $1,000,000 
junior 6s at 104 and interest, both dated 
March 1, 1927. Senior debentures are now 
quoted as selling at 110 and the 5s at 105. 
Securities owned on September ist were car- 
ried at cost under the present market value. 

The various classes of investment held 
show the following percentage of distribu- 
American bonds and preferred stocks, 
American common stocks, 20.12; eall 
and cash, 20.38; foreign government 
bonds, 18.06; foreign corporation bonds, 21.97 ; 
foreign 1.72. The largest investment 
in any one single security was less than 3 
per cent of the total. 

The Shawmut National sank, through 
which the investment trust is conducted, has 
also experienced exceptional growth. This 
is reflected by rise in the bank’s shares show- 
ing an appreciation of $112 in four months. 
The $15,000,000 of capital stock has appreci- 
ated $8,500,000. When Walter S. Bucklin be- 
president of the Shawmut Bank in 
January, 1924, the stock was selling at $185. 
Since then it has been steadily bought by in- 
stitutions and individuals on the 


tion: 
17.79; 


money 


stocks, 


came 


basis of 
Under 
management, deposits have in- 


yield and expectation of expansion. 
the Bucklin 
creased 33 1-3 per cent in three and a half 


the number of commercial ac- 
grown at the same rate. The 
Savings department shows an increase of 300 
per cent and the trust department, 600 per 
cent. 


and 
has 


years 
counts 
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ADVANCE IN NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
ACTIVITIES 

The First National Bank of Boston says in 
its current New England Letter: ‘Manufac- 
turing activity in the various branches of the 
textile industry has been at an unusually 
high level. Consumption of raw cotton was 
the highest on record for this time of the 
year, and was well above a year ago. The 
recent sharp fluctuations in the price of raw 
material have had a retarding influence upon 
sales of cotton goods, although the volume 
of business continues well above a year ago. 
Mill takings by the woolen and worsted in- 
dustries have also been heavy. Since the first 
of the year, wool consumption has been ap- 
proximately 15 per cent above the previous 
corresponding period. Deliveries of raw silk 
to the mills during August were the highest 
on record for that month.” 


At the recent annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts National Bank Association, Elmer 
A. Onthank of the Safety Fund National 
Bank of Fitchburg, was elected president. 
Charles M. Weed of the First National of 
soston heads the executive committee. 

The State Board of Bank Incorporation 
has granted a charter to the Belmont Trust 
Company to conduct business at Belmont, 
Mass., with capital of $100,000. 


In view of rapidly increasing business of 
the foreign department of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of further extension of 
connections abroad is planned. George E. 
Pierce, vice-president and William J. Hart- 
ney, assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment recently sailed for an extended trip 
through Europe. 


3oston, 


During the vast ten years there has been 
an inerease of over 350,000 holders of Ameri- 
ean Telegraph & Telephone Company stock. 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 


Assets, 


Capital Deposits, Trust Dept. 


American Trust Co 

PB2acon Trust Co........ are ac 
Bostou Safe Deposit and Trust Co...... 
Charleston Trust Co........... 
Columbia Trust Co... 

Commerce and Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Liberty Trust Co 

New England Trust Co 

Old Colony Trust Co 

State Street Trust Co 


$1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
750,000 
1,250,000 
200,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 


June 30, 1927 
$2,815,964.98 
2,206,431.30 
4,078,419.46 
31,026.10 
135,576.01 
240,261.47 
1,273,422.81 
95,400.13 
760,601.50 
2,899,178.18 
16,508,899.81 
3,844,783.42 
1,612,401.96 


June 30, 1927 
$25,138,407.40 
20,673,127.53 
18,817,721.67 
2,176,384.95 
1,296,924.52 
4,508,651.10 
6,251,466.30 
1,857,471.98 
6,589,529.94 
24,418,337.99 
164,358 ,402.64 
62,383,533.41 
10,307 256.54 


June 30, 1927 
$3 ,660,080.29 


125,616,794.15 


159,844.95 
1,203,212. 


295,935. 
109 ,722,570.28 
139,255,905.27 
23,719,798.64 
3,689,399.08 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
FEDERAL RESERVE POLICIES FROM THE 
MIDDLE WESTERN VIEWPOINT 

Appointment of Roy A. Young of Minne- 
apolis to the governorship of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is interpreted here as a proper 
step on the part of the 
render more influential the matured judg- 
ment of Middle West bankers in the deter- 
mination of Reserve policies as affecting dis- 
count rate and currency requirements. It is 
not claimed that the decisions of the Federal 
Reserve Board in the past have been sub- 
versive to any dominant Eastern or sectional 
interests or that the Board has been moti- 
vated by any other factor than to shape its 
rediscount and open market policies in the 
inter>sts of banking and require- 
ments of the country as a whole. The fact 
remains, however, that Middle Western bank- 
ers have not been in position to give free ex- 
ercise to their convictions because of the 
composition of the Federal Reserve Board 
and because credit and open market policies 
frequently affect quite differently the _ re- 
quirements of the Middle West as contrasted 
with those in the Eastern banking field. 

Chicago bankers are opposed to making 
any public or political issue out of the ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board in over- 
ruling the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
in connection with the recent reduction in 
the rediscount rate. It may be readily point- 
ed out, however, that subsequent develop- 
ments have not sustained the wisdom of the 
Federal Reserve Board in enforcing a 3% 
per cent rate. The obvious purpose was to 
encourage low rates and credit accommoda- 
tion for crop movement and agricultural in- 
terests. From that standpoint the lowering 
of the rate was not justified because of the 
plethora of funds and credits available in 
banks which serve agricultural districts. Too 
much credit in that direction may. well serve 
to foster renewal of inflation and commodity 


administration to 


business 


COMPANIES 


Copyright, s. W. Straus & Co. 


speculation which the banks of this section 
have vigorously the 


brokerage loans in 


resisted. Likewise, tre- 
New 
York, the skyrocketing of stock market prices 


to levels that are 


wendous increase in 
hardly warranted by busi- 
ness conditions or earning capacity of such 
stocks, confirm the growing conviction among 
the most bankers that 
persistent money are likely to 
loosen the curbs which banks have exercised. 
There is no apparent excuse for raising the 
lid when surplus funds flow more freely than 
ever from the interior to the Wall street call 
and loan market. Moreover the Federal Re- 
serve activities as regards open market opera- 
tions have not but have rather 
stimulated banking funds in non- 
liquid liabilities as a means of keeping funds 
and maximum of credit profitably employed. 

John J. Mitchell, chairman of the board of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company of this 
city is among outspoken bankers who have 
publicly expressed the view that Federal Re- 
serve reduction of rediscount 
ed sentiment and 


conservative 


low 


Chicago 
rates 


discouraged, 
use of 


rates have aid- 
stock market antics which 
has put business in a dangerous mood, put- 
ting an actual premium on inflationary ex- 
pansion. While that 
inflation has not point where it 
may become a factor, Arthur Rey- 
nolds, president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks of this city, is quoted as stat- 
ing that money has been unnecessarily cheap- 
ened through lowering of the Re- 
serve rediscount rates. 


expressing assurance 
reached a 


serious 


Federal 


FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST 
OF CHICAGO 


Combined resources of the First National 
Bank and of the Allied First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago aggregated $467,- 
914,032, as of October 10, with deposits of 
$395,843,166; combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $55,582,540. The First 
National has deposits of $282,151,000, and the 
First Trust $113,691,216. 
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No Deposits; No Demand Liabilities 
‘Protected Trust Investments 


CHICAGO TITLE & 


TRUST COMPANY 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION AND 
EXAMINATION OF BANKS 

Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago, and sec- 
ond vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association, has been in demand as a speaker 
at this year’s conventions of state bankers’ 
associations. Unlike some orators who en- 
cover a wide field and who are 
fond of indulging in oratorical flourishes, Mr. 
Hazlewood has centered his fire on the sub- 
ject of better banking and to inculcate prac- 
tical principles the observance of which 
would free the banking community from the 
blight of numerous insolvencies. His for- 
mulas include development of clearing house 


deavor to 


supervision, examination of banks by dis- 
tricts covering the whole state and tested 


methods of management, particularly as re- 
gards loans and sound assets. 

Mr. Hazlewood’s efforts have undoubtedly 
helped to stimulate the movement which is 
fast growing in Middle Western states to 
raise banking standards and institute clear- 
ing house discipline. At the recent Indiana 
Bankers Association convention he urged 
the bankers of that state to get together on 
the plan of district supervision and laid down 
the following code for bank management: 
“Financial statement for every unsecured 


IN CHICAGO 


‘ments 


loan of $500 or more; no excess loans; the 
loans to officers and directors should be the 
best in the bank: maintain strong secondary 
reserves in quickly realizable assets; keep 
investment in fixed assets within 50 per cent 
of bank’s capital and surplus; do not make 
capital loans; cooperate with other bankers 
in the common purpose of making banking 
a safe and more efficient business.” 


RELEASE $1,700,000 CO-OP. BOND 
ISSUE 

Release of $1,700,000 6 per cent real estate 
bond issue secured by a _ twenty-story co- 
operative apartment building now under con- 
struction on the northwest corner of Sheri- 
dan Road and Melrose Street, was recently 
announced by the Chicago Trust Company 
and the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
joint underwriters of the issue. The struc- 
ture will be of French Renaissance architec- 
ture, containing sixty-five cooperative apart- 
and will overlook the lake and the 
Belmont Yacht Harbor at the junction of 
Sheridan Road and the Outer Drive. 


Earl M. Anderson, cashier of the Capital 
State Savings Bank, Chicago, has resigned 
to become vice-president and cashier of the 
new Belmont-Sheffield Trust & Savings Bank. 
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MANUAL FOR TRUST SOLICITATION 

One of the best suggestions as to develop- 
ing the highest standard of trust 
ship was that made at the 
convention of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation by J. M. Easton, the capable ad- 
vertising manager of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, in the course of an address 
on “The Personal Solicitation of Trust Busi- 
He said: 

“In summing up this matter of personal 
solicitation of trusts, I believe its success is 
predicated upon the correct use of the fun- 
damentals of salesmanship. I feel that there 
is a definite need for a book or a sales man- 
ual, if you please, to be produced by the 
Financial Advertisers Association which dis- 
tinctly sets up selling arguments, answers 
to every question that may be advanced 
against trust service; it should contain the 
many and varied talking points of trust serv- 
ice, and I hope that such a book will 
be available. Finally, go to the successful 
industries, to the successful products that are 
being merchandised, and take from them the 
various elements by which they 
their but do not permit their more 
direct methods to discourage you in 
this field of yours where time is so small an 
element.” 


salesman- 
recent annual 


ness.” 


soon 


measure 
success 


selling 


Arthur H. Corson, formerly with the North 


Park Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, has 
been elected cashier of the Norwood Park 
Trust & Savings Bank. 


CONDITION OF 


Banks Capital 
*Bank of America 

Boulevard Bridge Bank 

+Central Trust Co 

Chicago Trust Co 

tContinental & Commercial Trust 
Drovers Trust 

**First Trust.... ,ae cee 
Franklin Trust 

Guarantee Trust 

Harris Trust ‘ 

Illinois Mere hants Trust ‘Co 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Northern Trust Co 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings.......... 1,250,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings......... 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings.......... .. 1,000,000 
Standard Trust & Savings.............. 1, 000,000 
State Bank of Chicago 2,500,000 
Union Trust Co 3,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings og gi at 


700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 600,000 


$2,500 ,000 
500,000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
350,000 
,500,000 
300,000 
300,000 
4,000,000 
15,000,000 
600,000 
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ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST NEAR 


HALF BILLION 


High records are indicated in the October 


10th 
chants 
sources of 

since 
including 
banks ; 
ties; 


crease 


financial statement 
Trust 


Company of 
$478,410,917 
June 
$70,607 992 
$53,199,165 U. 8. 
loans and 


50th of 


discounts, 


over 


eash and 


with 


due 


of the Illinois Mer- 
Chicago 
representing an 
$41,000,000 ; 
from 
Government securi- 

$295,486,283. 


re- 
in- 


De- 


posits of $394,238,248, embracing $270,000 de- 
mand and $123,946,000 time deposits, 


sents a gain since 


35 millions. 
$30,000,004 


repre- 
last June of approximately 
Capital is $15,000,000 ; 


surplus, 


), and undivided profits of $827,235. 


showing gain in latter account of $428,000. 


GAINS AT HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS 
During the past ten years deposits of the 


Harris 
have more 
$77,480,067, 
in 1907. The 


and demand 
ernment 


and 
than 
and 
latest 
total resources of 
loans of 


Trust 


Savings 


and securities $15,766,453 ; 


due from 
000,000 : 


banks 
surplus 


profits $1,894,372 


Thomas 
ber of the 


pany, died 
Forest. 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, 


June 30, 1927 
$2,116,606.75 
352,896.19 
4,895,103.28 
1,873,711.23 
12,230,508.89 
608,650.09 
12,268,786.21 
673,269.76 
431,903,76 
5,723,950.02 
30,399,620.02 
421,271.20 
5,916.378.18 
771,788.06 
756,156.00 
459,607.56 
1,161,970.05 
7,902,577.76 
4,713, 304. 02 
343,277.: 
411,354-- 41 


*Formerly Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Company. 
+Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


includes Securities Co. ; 
**Stock owned by First National Bank. 


srunton 
Chicago 
ganizers of the Chicago 
recently at 


Bar 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits, 
June 30, 
$31,414,343.39 
10,263 ,293.59 
97,881,401.63 
27,173,028.00 
92,448,876.38 
7,488, 158.60 
.761,806.03 
203,904.45 
756,292.03 
,05 92 »é 776.1 1 
.803,998.28 
,290,429.44 
.288,623.93 
20,145,233.65 
23,205,191.02 
11,119,900.03 
18,278, 147.56 
60,832,901.55 
76,390,475.12 
13,081,802.12 
8,765,241.27 


_ 


orsl 


Te 
0 = 


$4,000,000, 


Marston, 
and 
Title and Trust Com- 
his residence in Lake 


a 


1927 


sank 


of Chicago 
doubled from $30,188,544 to 
as compared with $4,286,000 
financial statement shows 
$88,937,637, 


including time 


$39,675,769; 


obligations $15,703,974 ; 


S. 
other 


Gov- 
bonds 


cash in vault and 
$10,082,368. 


Capital is $4,- 


and 


one 


Book 


Value 


184 
170 
181 

194 
291 

274 
366 
324 
244 
243 
303 
170 
396 
162 
176 
146 
216 
416 
257 
149 
168 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co. members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 


leading 
of 


Bid A 


316 
995 


358 
348 
660 
400 
828 
330 
310 
600 
856 
300 
630 
375 
435 
305 
264 
888 
512 
272 


250 


undivided 


mem- 
the 


or- 


sked 


861 


635 
400 
310 
268 
893 
516 
278 
260 


Continental & Commercial Bank value 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL A LIVE 
NATIONAL ISSUE 

Political camouflage and maneuvering on the 
eve of Presidential year is likely to obscure 
among other vital and genuine national prob- 
lems that of government initiative in Missis- 
sippi Valley flood control. The suffering, de- 
vastation and loss inflicted by the last flood 
are already forgotten or but dimly remem- 
bered by most of the American people, ex- 
cept by those in the affected areas where the 
grim trail of tragedy and the constant threat 
from uncontrolled head waters are very real 
and poignant. To all those who are familiar 
with or have visited the lands where the 
most disasterous of all floods left 750,000 peo- 
ple homeless, the urgent need of Congression- 
al action at the forthcoming session is recog- 
nized not only as a duty to the afflicted, but 
as a matter of economic necessity in which 
the country as a whole is immediately con- 
cerned. 

Treasury coffers at Washington are over- 
flowing with abundance of tax and revenue 
receipts. President Coolidge’s enforced econ- 
omy recipes are commendable, but it is the 
unanimous conviction of business and bank- 
ing men who reflect the best public opinion 
of this section, that the matter of flood con- 
trol is far more important than reduction of 
government debt at this time or any one of 
the numerous pork barrel raids which will 
doubtless be staged at the coming session. 
The generous response of the American people 
and the support given the American Red 
Cross and Secretary Herbert Hoover justify 
also the belief that political sentiment has 
nothing to fear from waiving tax reduction 
in favor of funds to begin a broad and per- 
manent plan for control of the Mississippi 
waters and its tributaries. 

One of the most insistent and persuasive 
voices here raised for immediate Congression- 
al effort is that of John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce of 
St. Louis, who is a member of the Flood 
Control Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and who was fore- 
most at the last session of Congress in ad- 
vocating and bringing to the attention of 
that body the need of permanent solution of 
flood control in the Mississippi Valley. The 
members of this Flood Committee, headed by 
Lewis E. Pierson, president of the Chamber 
and chairman of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company of New York, recently 
visited this city on their way to the flood 








“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 














area and their report on the situation to the 
board of directors of the Chamber may well 
serve as a basis for Congressional action. 

In a different but nevertheless effective 
way another St. Louisan has contributed to 
keeping alive the flood control issue, namely, 
Dale Graham of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, whose splendid articles and vivid 
descriptions following an investigation of the 
conditions in the flooded lands, appearing in 
magazines of national circulation, cannot 
have failed to help arouse public conscience. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
GAINS 

An increase of nearly three millions in 
deposits during the past three months is re- 
vealed in the October 10th financial state- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, carrying total to $41,622,- 
000. Combined resources just cross the fifty 
million line and include loans and discounts 
of $29,173,194; bonds and other securities, 
$11,456,000; cash and due from depositories, 
$8,431,067. Capital is $3,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $5,108,972. Trust depart- 
ment business has grown to large propor- 
tions, including management of numerous es- 
tates. 
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“he National Bank of Commerce is the Bank- 






ers’ Bank, centrally located in the United States, 
and serving for seventy years now an ever- 


increasing number of correspondents. 


An Advertising Service Department available 


without cost and helpful cooperation from all 


divisions of our bank for correspondents. If your 


bank does not have these facilities write us for 






with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 


investments 


STYLES CHANGE IN BANK ADVERTISING 


One of the pithy addresses at the recent 


the Financial Adver- 
Association was that on “Institutional 
versus Department Advertising,” by G. V. 
Kenton, advertising manager of the National 
sank of Commerce in St. Louis. Here are 
some random shots from his paper: 

“To prepare striking copy calls for care- 
ful study, a little burning of the midnight oil, 
so that we may devise new and catchy ways 
of presenting our appeals to reach the popu- 
lace. There is no reason why a bank ad 
shouldn’t be as characteristic of the institu- 
tion it represents and breathe as much in- 
dividualism as a Campbell’s soup ad or one 
telling about the soap that is so pure it 
floats. 

“No need to remind you that we are living 
in a jazz age, a period in which democracy 
and freedom of action and thought run ram- 
pant; an age in which cold frowning dignity 
has been knocked out for the count of ten 
and trampled under foot by yearning youths 
and flippant flappers. But don’t mistake me 
-—our boys and girls are as good in general 
as they ever were—styles have just changed 
—and we must change with them. 


annual convention of 


isers 





free descriptive booklet. 


BROADWAY 


in Saint Louis 
Commercial, Savings, Trust, Foreign, 
Sefe Deposits 













“To make advertising 
the right sort of appeal, we must incorporate 
some of the spirit of the times. We must 
abandon stiff-collared, air-tight, cold storage 
dignity as embodied in our preachments 
about service and seek a new level to inter- 
est our prospective patrons. 
I do not mean by this to be undignified, but 
just natural.” 


our have 


messages 


customers and 


BANK APPOINTS A STOCKHOLDERS’ 
ADVISORY BOARD 

Many banks and trust companies neglect 
the potential possibilities for securing new 
bank accounts or trust business either from 
or through their stockholders. Other banks 
are more alert and regard their stockholders 
as something more than a mere list of names 
to send dividend checks periodically. Among 
the latter is the Security National Bank of 
St. Louis which has created a_ so-called 
Stockholders’ Advisory Committee, composed 
of twenty shareholders. The committee ac- 
tively cooperates with the officers and new 
business departments, stimulating interest 
among other stockholders and volunteering 
definite leads for new accounts. Substantial 
results have been obtained. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoO. 


FOLEDO. OHIO 
We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. Jongs, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
AmmMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLaupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Joun LanpDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


COURT RULES AGAINST DISCRIMINAT- 
ING BANK TAXATION 

Missouri bankers, through their 
sociation have an important legal vic- 
tory in seeuring a decision from the Missouri 
Supreme Court affirming the principal of 
taxation for bank and trust company 
stock with other kinds of taxable property or 
negotiables. The decision of the court in 
the National Bank case is the re- 
sult of years of battle for non-discrimination 
against bank taxes and as the matter stands 
it is now the privilege of each bank to as- 
certain if its stock is fairly taxed and secure 
redress from the board of equalization. The 
Supreme Court said: 

“There is no reason why bank stock should 
at its full value and all other 
property at only 75 cent of its full value. 
Such action is not only a fraud upon the tax- 
payers who thus are assessed the full value 
of their property, but it is a violation of the 
uniformity and due of 


state 


as- 


won 


equal 


soonville 


assessed 


be 


process clauses our 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocusBiucer, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MANor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 


state constitution as well as a violation of 
the fourteenth amendment to the federal con- 
stitution.” 

to the new city directory the 
population of St. Louis is placed at 920,000, 
as compared with the government’s estimate 
last year of 830,000. 

A comprehensive Mississippi Valley flood 
control program will be submitted at the ap- 
proaching ninth annual convention of the 
Mississippi Valley Association to be held in 
St. Louis, Nov, 15-16. 

A. B. Eisenhower, vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Company of St. Louis, pre- 
sented an instructive discussion of the analy- 
sis of statements by flour milling concerns 
at the recent annual assembly of the Robert 
Morris Associates. 

The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., recently made a tabulation which 
showed that an average of 91,000 items pass 
daily through its transit department. 


According 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co 

Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 


Capital 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
June 30, 1927 
$630.067.51 
1,002,.560.47 
8,583.523.47 
4,291,694.23 
105,234.08 
128,043.89 


Deposits, 
June 30, 1927 
$14,117,175.38 
35,062,282.00 
59,102,266.18 
38,906,368.52 
2,689,298.91 
2,623,583.49 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Capital 
American Security & Trust Co $3,400,000 
Continental Trust Co 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co 
Munsey Trust Co 
National Savings & Trust Co 
OEE SS Ep SE a ee ere 2,000,000 


Washington Loan & Trust Co 1,000,000 


Oct. 10, 1927 
$3,600,556.04 


1 


2,732,058.32 


2,293,422.85 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan and Trust Co. 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
Oct. 10, 1927 
$30,842,276.65 
2,665,282.95 
9,166,580.02 
§,022,311.47 
11,197,430.99 
8,511,065.23 
13 633,620.52 


Par 
100 
100 
100 
eee 
100 530 
100 *290 310 
100 500 525 
*Extra Dividends 


Bid 
465 
130 
153 


Asked 
466 
185 

155 


179,412.76 
359,022.96 
,030,921.38 “s 
57 

955,287.76 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


OHIO BANKERS ALERT TO PROGRESSIVE 
POLICIES 

To render banking operations more profit- 
able, eliminate the lame duck account and 
develop approved methods of credit informa- 
tion, were among the major themes for dis- 
cussion and cooperative action at the re- 
cent meetings of the nine groups of the Ohio 
Bankers Association. Statistics compiled by 
the Ohio Association and based 
upon actual results have revealed a rapidly 
increasing ratio of cost in the conduct of 
both large and small banks and trust com- 
panies. Further analysis revealed as the 
two outstanding causes for such increases 
and impairment of net earning capacity, the 
competitive solicitation of small unprofitable 
accounts and the payment of unduly large 
interest return to depositors. As opposed to 
such encroachment on earnings there is the 
growing equipment, materials and 
rising ratio of together with per- 
sistent low return on loans and investments. 

There is no doubt that intensive drives 
for bank and savings accounts, especially in 
the larger cities of Ohio, have left an after- 
math of unprofitable small accounts and of 
checking balances which 
justify their activity. 
service charge and 


Bankers 


eost of 


salaries, 


small to 
The institution of the 
limitation of interest on 
accounts of than a fixed minimum are 
two of the effective ways to correct this 
situation and it is noteworthy that these pol- 
icies are becoming quite general throughout 
Ohio. At the same time banks and trust 
companies are obliged to meet the challenge 
of building and loan associations which op- 
erate under more favorable and 
restrictions. 

An important 
group meetings, 
the fight against 


are too 


less 


laws less 
matter before the various 
affecting earnings, is 
discriminatory taxes on 
bank and trust company shares under Ohio 
laws. Suits have been instituted in the 
Federal court by several Columbus banks, 
which attack the Ohio taxation of bank 
shares as unfair and unconstitutional. A 
favorable decision would afford genuine re- 
lief to both national and state banks from 
increasing burden of taxes. 

Ohio bankers are also showing keen inter- 
est in the establishment of county credit 
bureaus, similar to those successfully con- 
ducted in Illinois. The first county credit 
bureau to be established in Ohio was that 
recently organized by the Allen County bank- 
ers and the experiment is being watched by 
bankers generally. 


also 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Trust Funds - - $44,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 


orn 


$33,000,000 
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GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY MAINTAINS 
PACE 

In volume of business and development of 
facilities the Guardian Trust Company is 
steadily breaking new groand. The latest 
financial statement of September 12th shows 
deposits of $137,545,945, as compared with 
$117,719,757 in September, 1925, and $97,489,- 
380 in the same month of 1923. Resources 
aggregate $151.197,364 and the strong posi- 
tion of the company is indicated by the dis- 
tribution of embracing $18,602,673 
eash on hand and in bank; U. 8. bonds $14,- 
441,810; loans and investments $110,190,126. 
Capital stock is $4,000,000; surplus $5,000,- 
000, and undivided profits $1,200,027. 


assets, 


TWO MILLION GAIN IN MIDLAND 
BANK DEPOSITS 

An increase of more than two million dol- 
lars in during the past twelve 
months is indicated in the September 12th 
financial statement of the Midland Bank of 
Cleveland, which has been forging ahead at 
a rapid gait under the virile command of 
President D. D. Kimmel and with 8. H. Rob- 
bins as chairman of the board. Total depos- 
its now amount to $26,887,529, with resources 
of $31,068,611, including loans and discounts 
of $21,222,699; U. S. bonds and other secu- 
rities $5,123,578; and due from banks 
$4,248,392. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $1,119,124. 


deposits 


cash 


Value of Cleveland’s manufactured prod- 
ucts have increased from $682,948,000 in 1921, 
to over $1,200,000,000. 

Deposits of all Ohio state banks and trust 
companies aggregate $1,876,670,000, an in- 
eirease of $65,267,506 since March 23, 1927. 

Annual exports from the Cleveland district 
have increased rapidly within recent years 
and have been most pronounced in manufac- 
tures of automobiles, accessories and steel 
and iron products. 
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Your 
Cleveland Account 


will be of maximum 
value to you only 
as you command 
prompt and intelli- 
gent service along 
with complete fa- 
cilities. 


When Tue Mip- 
LAND is your Cleve- 
land correspondent, 


you profit by both. 
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BANKERS TRUST. SECURES PEOPLES 
BANK 

The Bankers Trust Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, which was organized six months ago, 
has purchased control of the Peoples State 
Bank and Trust Company. The Peoples Bank, 
which has been operated for several years, 
has three branches. O. D. Tiffany is presi- 
dent. It is understood that the officers and 
a number of directors of the Peoples State 
will be affiliated with the Bankers Trust 
when the merger is completed. The consoli- 
dation will result in another $6,000,000 bank 
for Toledo. 





OHIO BREVITIES 
Record of mortgage loans in Cuyahoga 
county shows the Union Trust Company lead- 
ing for the month of August with $4,490,140; 
the Cleveland Trust Company with $3,368,- 
100, and the Guardian Trust Company with 


Ata maesiait meeting of the directors of the 
Lima Trust Company of Lima, Ohio, J. A. 
Brady was elected vice-president. 

P. R. Anders of the collateral loan de- 
partment of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
has been elected treasurer of the Cleveland 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 
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CLEVELAND TRUST ADMINISTERS 
LARGE ACCUMULATION OF 
TRUST FUNDS 


While the published figures of banking re- 
sources and deposits at the Cleveland Trust 
Company have shown marked gains each 
year, the volume of trust and estate funds 
under administration have increased even 
more rapidly. The total of such fiduciary 
holdings will compare most favorably with 
the trust departments of the largest and old- 
est trust companies in the United States. 
This growth is attributable chiefly to the 
high quality of administration and the fact 
that the Cleveland Trust Company has been 
a pioneer in important branches of trust de- 
partment services, notably in initiating the 
voluntary or living trusts which have become 
deservedly popular throughout the country 
in applying fiduciary management to the af- 
fairs of the living as well as the handling of 
post-mortem estates and property. 

The latest financial statements show that 
the Cleveland Trust Company will maintain 
its record of progress in all departments 
during the current year. During 1926 the 
increase in average deposits was approxi- 
mately $14,000,000. Capital of the company 
was recently increased to $15,000,000, and 
with fifty-three branches covering all parts 
of Greater Cleveland, the company handles 
445,000 deposit accounts. 


QUARTER CENTURY CLUB AT GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Guardian Century Club was recently 
organized at the Guardian Trust Company 
of Cleveland, the membership consisting of 
officers and employees who have been associ- 
ated with the institution for twenty-five years 
or more. A dinner at which reminiscences 
were in order served to launch the club. 

The initial enrollment of 
braces the following: H. P. 
chairman of the board; J. 
president ; H. P: McIntosh, 
L. B. Foote, C. R. Megerth, 
Stucky, C. L. and L. 
non, vice-presidents ; 
H. C. Hutchinson, 
Ward, 


members em- 
McIntosh, Sr., 
Arthur House, 
Jr., W. R. Green, 
C. H. Foree, A. G. 
A. Murfey, E. T Shan- 
Elmer Guentzler and 
assistant treasurers; J. A. 
, and T. C. Lyons. 
Twenty-one bank employees whose service 
has exceeded 20 years were chosen honorary 
members. Miss Irma Singer and Mrs. R. S. 
McConnell, the two women honorary mem- 
bers, were given a dinner and theater party. 
H. P. McIntosh, Jr., presented each Quarter 
Century Club member with a platinum watch 
with the length of service engraved upon it. 


assistant secretary 
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OHIO BANKERS ALERT TO PROGRESSIVE 
POLICIES 

To render banking operations more profit- 
able, eliminate the lame duck account and 
develop approved methods of credit informa- 
tion, were among the major themes for dis- 
cussion and cooperative action at the re- 
cent meetings of the nine groups of the Ohio 
Bankers Association. Statistics compiled by 
the Ohio Association and based 
upon actual results have revealed a rapidly 
increasing ratio of cost in the conduct of 
both large and small banks and trust com- 
panies. Further analysis revealed as the 
two outstanding causes for such increases 
and impairment of net earning capacity, the 
competitive solicitation of small unprofitable 
accounts and the payment of unduly large 
interest return to depositors. As opposed to 

on earnings there is the 
equipment, materials and 
rising ratio of salaries, together with per- 
sistent low return on loans and investments. 

There is no doubt that intensive drives 
for bank and savings accounts, especially in 
the larger cities of Ohio, have left an after- 
math of unprofitable small accounts and of 
checking balances which are too small to 
justify their activity. The institution of the 
service charge and limitation of interest on 
accounts of fixed minimum are 
two of the ways to correct this 
situation and it is noteworthy that these pol- 
icies are becoming quite general throughout 
Ohio. At the same time banks and trust 
companies are obliged to meet the challenge 
of building and loan associations which op- 
erate under more favorable laws and 
restrictions. 

An important 
group meetings, 
the fight against 


Bankers 


such encroachment 


growing cost of 


less than a 
effective 


less 
matter before the various 
also affecting earnings, is 
discriminatory taxes on 
bank and trust company under Ohio 
laws. Suits have been instituted in the 
Federal court by Columbus banks, 
which attack the Ohio taxation of bank 
shares as unfair and unconstitutional. A 
favorable decision would afford genuine re- 
lief to both national and state banks from 
increasing burden of taxes. 

Ohio bankers are also showing keen inter- 
est in the establishment of county credit 
bureaus, similar to those successfully con- 
ducted in Illinois. The first county credit 
bureau to be established in Ohio was that 
recently organized by the Allen County bank- 
ers and the experiment is being watched by 
bankers generally. 


shares 


several 
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GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY MAINTAINS 
PACE 

In volume of business and development of 
facilities the Guardian Trust Company is 
steadily breaking new groand. The latest 
financial statement of September 12th shows 
deposits of $137,345,945, as compared with 
$117,719,757 in September, 1925, and $97,489,- 
380 in the same month of 1923. Resources 
aggregate $151,197,564 and the strong posi- 
tion of the company is indicated by the dis- 
tribution of embracing $18,602,673 
cash on hand and in bank; U. 8S. bonds $14,- 
441,810; loans and investments $110,190,126. 
Capital stock is $4,000,000; surplus $5,000,- 
000, and undivided profits $1,200,027. 


assets, 


TWO MILLION GAIN IN MIDLAND 
BANK DEPOSITS 

An increase of more than two million dol- 
lars in deposits during the past twelve 
months is indicated in the September 12th 
financial statement of the Midland Bank of 
Cleveland, which has been forging ahead at 
a rapid gait under the virile command of 
President D. D. Kimmel and with S. H. Rob- 
bins as chairman of the board. Total depos- 
its now amount to $26,887,529, with resources 
of $31,068,611, including loans and discounts 
of $21 ; U. S. bonds and other secu- 
rities $5,123,578; and due from banks 
$4,248,392. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $1,119,124. 


eash 


Value of Cleveland’s manufactured prod- 
ucts have increased from $682,948,000 in 1921, 
to over $1.200,000,000. 

Deposits of all Ohio state banks and trust 
companies aggregate $1,876,670,000, an in- 
crease of $65,267,506 since March 23, 1927. 

Annual exports from the Cleveland district 
have increased rapidly within recent years 
and have been most pronounced in manufac- 
tures of automobiles, accessories and steel 
and iron products. 
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BANKERS TRUST SECURES PEOPLES 
BANK 


The Bankers Trust Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, which was organized six months ago, 
has purchased control of the Peoples State 
Bank and Trust Company. The Peoples Bank, 
which has been operated for several years, 
has three branches. O. D. Tiffany is presi- 
dent. It is understood that the officers and 
a number of directors of the Peoples State 
will be affiliated with the Bankers Trust 
when the merger is completed. The consoli- 
dation will result in another $6,000,000 bank 
for Toledo. 


OHIO BREVITIES 

Record of mortgage loans in Cuyahoga 
county shows the Union Trust Company lead- 
ing for the month of August with $4,490,140; 
the Cleveland Trust Company with $3,368,- 
100, and the Guardian Trust Company with 
$2,135,788. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Lima Trust Company of Lima, Ohio, J. A. 
Brady was elected vice-president. 

P. R. Anders of the collateral loan de- 
partment of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
has been elected treasurer of the Cleveland 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 
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CLEVELAND TRUST ADMINISTERS 
LARGE ACCUMULATION OF 
TRUST FUNDS 

While the published figures of banking re- 
sources and deposits at the Cleveland Trust 
Company have shown marked gains each 
year, the volume of trust and estate funds 
under administration have increased even 
more rapidly. The total of such fiduciary 
holdings will compare most favorably with 
the trust departments of the largest and old- 
est trust companies in the United States. 
This growth is attributable chiefly to the 
high quality of administration and the fact 
that the Cleveland Trust Company has been 
a pioneer in important branches of trust de- 
partment services, notably in initiating the 
voluntary or living trusts which have become 
deservedly popular throughout the country 
in applying fiduciary management to the af- 
fairs of the living as well as the handling of 
post-mortem estates and property. 

The statements show that 
the Cleveland Trust Company will maintain 
its record of progress in all departments 
during the current year. During 1926 the 
increase in average deposits was approxi- 
mately $14,000,000. Capital of the company 
was recently increased to $15,000,000, and 
with fifty-three branches covering all parts 
of Greater Cleveland, the company handles 
445,000 deposit accounts. 


latest financial 


QUARTER CENTURY CLUB AT GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Guardian Century Club was recently 
organized at the Guardian Trust Company 
of Cleveland, the membership consisting of 
officers and employees who have been associ- 
ated with the institution for twenty-five years 
or more. A dinner at which reminiscences 
were in order served to launch the club. 

The initial enrollment of 
braces the following: H. P. MelIntosh, Sr., 
chairman of the board; J. Arthur House, 
president; H. P. McIntosh, Jr., W. R. Green, 
L. B. Foote, C. R. Megerth, C. H. Force, A. G. 
Stucky, C. L. and L. A. Murfey, E. T Shan- 
non, vice-presidents; Elmer Guentzler and 
H. C. Hutchinson, assistant treasurers; J. A. 
Ward, assistant secretary, and T. C. Lyons. 


members em- 


Twenty-one bank employees whose service 
has exceeded 20 years were chosen honorary 
members. Miss Irma Singer and Mrs. R. 8S. 
McConnell, the two women honorary mem- 
bers, were given a dinner and theater party. 
H. P. McIntosh, Jr., presented each Quarter 
Century Club member with a platinum watch 
with the length of service engraved upon it. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - re ° : 
ANDREW P. SPAMER - - - 
M.H. M. LEE - - ‘i = - 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - ™ <3 a“ 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE . * = 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- “2 - 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER ~ 4 . 


VICE-PREs. 
2D ViICE-PRES 
30 VICE-PRES. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES 

TREASURER 
- SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS 





H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY AS BANK 
PRESIDENT 

On a recent bright, sunny morning Charles 
A. Hinsch, president of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, arrived 
at his office to find his desk covered with flo- 
ral tributes. It was the thirtieth anniversary 
of his continued service as president of the 
organization which he today presides. 
Although Mr. Hinseh had no expectation of 
any 


over 


and 
the employees of the company would not take 
nay for an 


special observance his associates 
answer. 

It was in 1897 that he became president of 
the Fifth National Bank and when this bank 
was merged with the Third National in 1908, 
Mr. Hinsch continued to direct the destinies 
of the combined bank. He also occupied that 
office when the Union Trust Company became 
affiliated with the Fifth-Third National in 
1919 and more recently retained titular head 
of the combined Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company. His banking career began in 1881 
with the Exchange National Bank of Cincin- 
nati. 

The growth of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company has justified the wisdom of uniting 
the national bank and the trust company un- 
der unified executive control. Particular at- 
tention has been given to developing branch 
office facilities. Formal openings were re- 
cently conducted in connection with the com- 
pletion of handsome new quarters for the 
Peebles Corner Branch and the Madison Ave- 
nue Office. The advisory board of the Madi- 
son Office consists of John G. Baes, Walter 
W. Clippinger, John J. Dittgen, Louis A. Ire- 
ton, Asa C. Isham and Christian F. Ober- 


witte. 


DIRECTORS 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 

JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- * - “ad 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - = » 

REGINALD S. OPIE - - * a 
GEORGE PAUSCH " > ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL * - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER sa a ” ad ° CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 





ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 

MORRIS WHITRIDGE 






CROP AND BUSINESS SITUATION IN 
SOUTHWEST 

The Commerce Trust Company of 

City, Mo., says in its current survey: 

$ the Southwest improved to 

a degree during the past month. The im- 

provement recorded in trade was due more to 


Kansas 


Business in 


the highly favorable weather for corn pro- 
duction than to any other influence. How- 


ever, the betterment in the outlook for this 
grain, together with higher estimates on 
spring wheat harvests in North America, re- 
sulted in sharp declines in corn and wheat 


prices, which affect the buying power of 
farmers in this agricultural territory. On 
the other hand, live stock, through which 


the major share of the corn crop is marketed, 
sold at high average 
to go back to the 
more profitable 
stock, especially cattle.” 


prices. 
war-time 


average 


It is necessary 
markets to find 
returns from live 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 
Substantial gains are shown in the Octo- 
ber 5th financial statement of the Colonial 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, especially in 
trust department business. Trust funds ex- 
ceed $45,000,000 ; the company acts as trustee 
under corporate totalling $108,- 
912,996, with securities deposited under col- 


mortgages 


lateral trust mortgages amounting to $13,- 
428,103. Banking department resources ag- 
gregate $33,450,371, with deposits of $26,- 
153,797. Capital is $2,600,000; surplus $3,- 


000,000, and undivided profits $1,303,515. 
Walter V. Scholz, vice-president of the 
Graham Paper Company, St. Louis has been 
elected a director of the Webster Groves 
Trust Company of Webster Groves, Mo. 
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PITTSBURGH ESCHEWS BRANCH 
BANKING 

Branch banking continues 
Pittsburgh and there is no evidence that 
enactment of the McFadden amendments 
governing national banks or _ the 
amendments enacted at the last 
Pennsylvania legislature affecting state banks 
and trust companies, will tempt local banks 
or trust companies to break the ban. The 
Federal and state branch banking provisions 
operate peculiarly in Pennsylvania in that 
the Leslie amendments permit branches in 
communities where national banks have 
branches and which are validated by the 
MeFadden law. The Pennsylvania cities 
where trust companies and state banks may 
conduct branches within defined limits 
brace Philadelphia, Chester, Altoona, 
ing, Johnstown and MecKees Rock. 
burgh apparently is not included. 
ation 


case 


unpopular in 


Leslie 


session of 


el- 
Read- 
Pitts- 
The situ- 
would change over night, however, in 
Washington should attempt to grant 
branch banking privileges to any Pittsburgh 
national bank. 

In place of branches there exists here in 
Pittsburgh community of interests or stock 
affiliation between a number of the larger 
trust companies and smaller groups, such as 
the Bank Group. The _ situation, 
however, is freighted with possible new de- 
velopments, although there is no present pros- 
pect of any effort on the part of either na- 
tional banks or trust companies of this city 
to depart from unit banking. 


Peoples 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST MEETING IN 
PITTSBURGH 


The advantages of conserving insurance 
proceeds through the creation of life insur- 
ance trusts were discussed from various an- 
gles at a recent dinner and meeting at the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association, at which the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company was 
host. The meeting was attended by a large 
number of general agents and life under- 
writers resident in that city. A. C. Robinson, 
president of the People’s, told how life in- 
surance money, left in bulk to widows and 
children without business experience, often 
dwindled, leaving them destitute through 
their inability to make wise investments. 

John A. Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, was honor 
guest and principal speaker. J. Milton Ry- 
all, president of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
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CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $150,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 


writers’ Association, developed the insurance 
angle. B. B. Holland, vice-president in 
charge of trusts of the Peoples, gave a tech- 
nical outline of life insurance trusts 
were handled. He also announced that his 
company, in cooperation with the University 
of Pittsburgh, offered a free course on the 
subject to Pittsburgh underwriters. Arrange- 
ments for the dinner were in charge of 8S. C. 
T. Dodd, new business manager of the bank. 


how 


The Pittsburgh banking community mourns 
the recent death of E. R. Baldinger, 
was president of the Dollar Savings 
Trust Company and began 
reer with the Real Estate 

C. W. Orwig, vice-president of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh, is 
chairman of the educational committee of 
Group Eight of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, 


who 
and 
his banking ¢a- 
Trust Company. 


Robert C. Gibson is president of the newly 
organized Citizens Trust Company of Belle- 
vue. 

The American State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh plans to construct a new 
building to cost about $200,000. 
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RESULTS OF RECENT BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY CONSOLIDATION 





The first official statement issued by the 
Los Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 


Bank, following the physical merger of the 
former allied First National Bank and the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings Bank, 
affords a picture of the results of this con- 
solidation. The resources aggregate $315,- 
919,234 under date of October 10th with the 
major portion distributed as follows: 
and discounts, $188,091,098; cash 
from banks, $60,049,000; U. S. 
$29,975,000, and other bonds and 
$25,065,000. The capital setup 
through the sale of $10,500,000 stock, shows 
capital of $12,250,000; surplus, $8,000,000, 
and undivided profits of $8,193,584, with an 


Loans 
and due 
Government 
securities, 
securities, 


additional reserve account of $1,523,934. De- 
posits total $281,332,000. The First Securi- 


ties Company, owned by the stockholders of 
the Los Angeles First National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, reports net assets of $6,000,000. 
and issued capital of $1,000,000. J. H. Elliott 
is chairman of the board of the consolidated 
bank and Henry H. Robinson is president. 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

The California Bank of Angeles has 
opened a new office at Atlantic avenue and 
Whittier boulevard with F. A. Chapman as 
manager. 

Col. Irving H. Hellman, vice-president of 
the Merchants’ National Trust Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles recently visited Eastern cen- 


Los 


ters and attended the bankers’ convention 
at Houston, Texas. 
At a reorganization meeting of the First 


National Trust & Savings Bank of San Diego, 
F. J. Belcher, Jr., was elected president and 
Lane D. Webber, vice-president and trust 
officer. 

R. EK. Bixby has been appointed trust offi- 

cer of the County National Bank of Santa 
Barbara. 
The Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles leads local institutions in volume 
of mortgage loans in Los Angeles County, 
the amount for the first six months of the 
year being $14,763,000. 

William D. Woolwine, vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles 
when it consolidated with the Hellman Com- 
mercial and a director of the Merchants Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, died recently 
while visiting in Paris, France. 
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LARGEST AGGREGATION 
CAPITAL 

Total capital investment of approximately 
half a billion dollars and having market 
value in excess of billion dollars, will 
be assembled as a result of recently author 
ized capital additions for the Bank of Italy, 
National Bankitaly Company and Bancitaly 
Corporation. The stockholders of Bank of 
Italy and of National Bankitaly Company 
are identical. Bancitaly Corporation, while 
an entirely distinct unit, numbers among its 


OF BANKING 


one 


stockholders a great many of those who are 


also stockholders of Bank of Italy. The 
three corporations have, in all, some 75,000 
stockholders. 

In perfecting the capital structure the 


boards of directors of the Bank of Italy and 
National Bankitaly Company recently author- 


ized a $90,000,000 increase in the present 
capitalization, from $30,000,000, represented 
by 1,200,000 shares, to $50,000,000, repre- 


sented by 2,000,000 shares. 
of the National 


The capital stock 
Bankitaly Company will be 
increased from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
Payment of a 25 per cent stock dividend 
amounting to 300,000 shares to stockholders 
of record October 25th, has been approved, 
and of the remaining 500,000 shares, 250,000 
will be offered to 

$180 per share. The 
be sold to Bancitaly 
same figure. In the case of National Bank- 
italy Company, the additional capital will 
permit them to handle business of a char- 
acter, formerly enjoyed by the Bank of Italy 
during the years that it was a state bank, 
but which now, under the provisions of its 
charter as a national bank, must be diverted 
to National Bankitaly Company. On the 
basis of the authorized capital additions the 
Bank of Italy and National Bankitaly Com- 
pany will each have invested capital in ex 
$100,000,000, making a 
total of over $200,000,000. 


present stockholders at 
balance of 250,000 will 
Corporation, at the 


cess of combined 





Stockholders of the Anglo & London Paris 


National Bank of San Francisco have ap- 
proved an increase in capital from $5,000,- 
000 to $7,500,000. 


Cc. L. Smith, vice-president of the Anglo- 


California Trust Company of San Francisco 
has been elected a director to fill the place 
of the late Warren R. Porter. 

J. B. Ruth has been elected vice-president 
and comptroller of the Los Angeles-First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank. 
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CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST 
ISSUES BOOKLET 

Deserving to rank among the best products 
of the kind, the Crocker First Federal Trust 
Company of San Francisco, has issued a book- 
let descriptive of trust service which gives 
accent to the distinctive qualities of such 
activities at this institution. Due emphasis 
is placed upon the responsibilities and es- 
sentials which attend investment of trust 
funds, a field in which the Crocker First 
Federal Trust Company occupies a preemi- 
nent reputation. On the principle that the 
best test is the number of “satisfied clients,” 
this trust company has been a 


cess. 


distinct suc- 
Its record of fiduciary administration 
reveals not only prudent management 
conservation, but enhancement 
and income of beneficiaries. 
The booklet also stresses the point that 
establishment of living trusts is not only 
applicable but very desirable for those hay- 
ing moderate means. All the salient advan- 
tages of appointing a responsible and trained 
corporate trustee and executor are brought 
out in this publication in a style that should 
command genuine public interest and con- 
viction. Moderate costs is another phase 
which receives attention. The Crocker First 
Federal Trust Company is identical in 
ownership with the Crocker First National 


and 
of principal 


Bank and has the benefit of the many years 
of operation and facilities developed by one 


of the oldest 
California, 


and most successful banks in 


PRUDENTIAL TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 
OF MONTREAL 

The Prudential Trust Company Limited of 
Montreal, with branches and agencies located 
in the principal cities of Canada and in 
London, has developed efficient facilities on 
international business lines. articular at- 
tention is devoted to serving American trust 
company requirements where individual or 
corporate trusts call for Canadian represen- 
tation or settlement. During an experience 
of sixteen years the Prudential Trust Com- 
pany has been entrusted with administra- 
tions trusteeships, transfer agencies, 
trarships, guardianships, etc., in excess of 
$275,000,000. The officers are: B. Hal 
Brown, president; Paul Galibert and W. J. 
Green, vice-presidents; F. S. Taylor, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Hal MacD. Brown, assistant 
secretary. 


regis- 


The Citizens National Realty Company is 
the name of a new holding company just 
formed by the Citizens National and the 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 


geles. 
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UNION TRUST OF CLEVELAND 

The strong position of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland is reflected in the 
September 12th financial statement. Com- 
bined resources are $375,905,487, including 
cash and due from banks of $53,084,317; 
United States Government securities, $18,880,- 
292; other bonds and securities, $33,792,669 ; 
loans, discounts and advances, $240,136,161. 
Deposits total $324,842, 908. Capital is $22,- 
800,000; surplus and current earnings, $14,- 
547,611. 


ANOTHER BIG BANKING 
CONSOLIDATION 

Upon lines strikingly similar to those de- 
veloped by A. P. Giannini of the Bank of 
Italy, the United Bank and Trust Company 
of San Francisco is acquiring a statewide 
chain of banks through its holding corpora- 
tion, the French American Corporation. A 
total of fifteen banks has thus far been 
brought into the United Bank consolidation 
and other acquisitions are to be announced. 
According to announcement by President 
James D. Phelan, the stockholders of the 
United Bank will receive 72,000 shares, while 
the French American Corporation stockhold- 
ers will receive 70,000 shares of new stock 
issued in exchange for outstanding stock. 


The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York has placed on file with the Secretary 
of State certificate of incorporation of the 
Wrigley Corporation with a capitalization 
of two million shares without par value. It 
is understood that this company is being 
formed in furtherance of the recently an- 
nounced plans for recapitalizing the Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, a West Virginia Cor- 
poration. 


THE FRUITS OF COMBINED CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 418) 
era of healthy, harmonious and helpful co- 
operation, out of which are being evolved 
higher standards of living and an ever- 
increasing diffusion of wealth and comfort. 
We are passing through an industrial and 
social revolution and the glory of it all lies 
in the fact that it is a peaceful one. God’s 
children are not being crucified head down- 
ward upon a cross; no torture chambers are 
emitting cries of pain; no bastiles are being 
stormed by angry mobs; no streets are lined 
with gibbets; no rivers are running with 
blood—but a revolution born of cooperation, 
of light and love is scattering the fruits of 
prosperity and the flowers of enduring peace 
as it travels on. 





An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


nized as the Standard and Lead- 

ing Authority on the Functions 

and Organization of a Modern Trust 

Company, embracing every phase and 

latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 

Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


A wee Book is indisputably recog- 


Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


Department 


Name. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 








